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THE 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

REVIEW 


THE CALL 


^NDER what spell are we debased 
By fears for our inviolate Isle, 
Whose record is of dangers faced 
And flung to heel with even smile? 

Is it a vaster force, a subtler guile? 


11 

They say Exercitus designs 

To match the famed Salsipotent 

Where on her sceptre she reclines; 

Awake: but were a slumber sent 

By guilty gods, more fell his foul intent. 
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III 

The subtler web, the vaster foe, 

Well may we meet when drilled for deeds: 
But in these days of wealth at flow, 

A word of breezy warning breeds 
The pained responses seen in lakeside reeds. 


IV 

We fain would stand contemplative, 

All innocent as meadow g^ass; 

In human goodness fain believe. 

Believe a cloud is formed to pass; 

Its shadows chase with draughts of hippocras. 


V 

Others have gone; the way they went 

Sweet sunny now, and safe our nest 

Humanity, enlightenment. 

Against the warning hum protest: 

Let the world hear that we know what is best 
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VI 

So do the beatific speak; 

Yet have they ears, and eyes as well; 
And if not with a paler cheek, 

They feel the shivers in them dwell. 
That something of a dubious future tell. 


VII 

For huge possessions render slack 
The power we need to hold them fast; 
Save when a quickened heart shall make 
Our people one, to meet what blast 
May blow from temporal heavens overcast 


VIII 

Our people one! Nor they with strength 
Dependent on a single arm: 

Alert, and braced the whole land’s leng^th. 
Rejoicing in their manhood’s charm 

For friend or foe; to succour, not to harm. 
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IX 

Has ever weakness won esteem? 

Or counts it as a prized ally? 

They who have read in History deem 
It ranks among the slavish fry 
Whose claim to live justiciary Fates deny. 


X 

It cannot be declared we are 
A nation till from end to end 
The land can show such front to war 
As bids a crouching foe expend 
His ire in air, and preferably be friend. 


XI 

We dreading him, we do him wrong; 
For fears discolour, fears invite. 

Like him, our task is to be strong; 
Unlike him, claiming not by might 

To snatch an envied treasure as a right 
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XII 

So may a stouter brotherhood 
At home be signalled over sea 
For righteous, and be understood, 

Nay, welcomed, when ’tis shown that we 
All duties have embraced in being free. 


XIII 

This Britain slumbering, she is rich; 
Lies placid as a cradled child; 

At times with an uneasy twitch, 

That tells of dreams unduly wild. 

Shall she be with a foreign drug defiled? 


XIV 

The g^randeur of her deeds recall; 
Look on her face so kindly fair: 

This Britain! and were she to fall. 
Mankind would breathe a harsher air, 
The nations miss a light of leading rare. 
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MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE 


/# IHE American Civil War. A Critical Narrative. By 
“*■ E. P. Alexander, Chief of Artillery, Longstreet’s 
Corps. With Sketch Maps by the Author. London: 
Siegle, HiU & Co. 1908. (21s. net.) 


I 

General Alexander’s critical narrative of the American 
Civil War, in which he bore so great a part, deserves cordial 
welcome not only from the general reader interested in that 
momentous struggle, but even more particularly from mili¬ 
tary students and staff officers, for whom it is specially 
designed. 

To the latter, it will no doiibt prove far the most 
valuable contribution made to the “ professional ” literature 
of the subject since Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson, while 
the former will find in its lucid pages another illustration of 
Don Quixote’s dictum that “ the pen never yet dulled the 
lance, nor the lance the pen.” 

The title of the book, as published in America, is The 
Military Memoirs of a Confederate, and, in our judgment, 
the English publishers have made a mistake in not preserv¬ 
ing that title, inasmuch as, with the single exception of the 
battle of Chickamauga, the author’s criticisms are restricted 
to the campaigns of the “ Army of Northern Virginia.” 

The volume is a bulky one of above six himdred pages, 
which, of course, makes it impossible for us within our 
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prescribed limits to examine it with that minute criticism 
which it merits, and no doubt will receive from “service 
journals ” both here and on the continent. 

The author, with rare exceptions, keeps his own person¬ 
ality well in the background, but it may be worth our 
readers’ while to know from other sources something of the 
career and reputation of this fearless critic, whose name is 
practically unknown on this side the water, though “ a house¬ 
hold word ” among the survivors of that glorious army to 
which he belonged, and whose triumphs, trials and vicissi¬ 
tudes he shared from Bull Run to Appomattox. 

“ Porter Alexander,” as he was familiarly known to 
class-mates and comrades, was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in the class of 1857, 
ranking third in the list of graduates, a rating which entitled 
him to a commission in the corps d!Mte of the army—the 
Engineers. It was not what is termed “a distinguished 
class,” as was, for instance, the class of ’29, in which Lee and 
“ Joe ” Johnston were graduated; or that of ’40, which could 
claim Sherman and George H. Thomas and Ewell; or that 
of ’46, in which McClellan was graduated second, “ Stone¬ 
wall ” Jackson seventeenth, while George E. Pickett of 
Gettysburg fame was “ wooden spoon,” of the fifty-nine 
young cadets who won commissions. 

Still, ’57 sent out a goodly number of graduates, destined 
within a few years to prove themselves capable and enter¬ 
prising officers, many of them sealing with their blood their 
devotion to their respective sides. 

Of all these, Alexander was regarded by his brother-cadets 
as the ablest man in the class—a verdict amply confirmed in 
the coming years by both his military and civil career. 

When the storm of war broke, he was twenty-six years 
old, doing “engineer duty” on the Pacific Coast. His 
worth and professional accomplishment had already impressed 
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his superiors during his four years of service since graduation, 
and he at once received assurance that, if he would consent 
to remain in the army, he would be kept on duty far away 
from the active theatre of war, and thus would never 
have to draw his sword against his native state of Georgia 
and her Southern sisters. McPherson, his immediate chief, 
who afterwards became a great soldier on the Federal side 
and met a soldier’s death in becoming fashion, pleaded hard 
with the young subaltern, and drew a vivid picture of the 
certain failure of the Confederate cause. 

Alexander loved the Union and loved his profession, but 
there was bred in his bone the old “ States’ Rights” doctrine 
that every man’s paramount allegiance was due to his native 
State, and his only reply was, “ I must go witli my people.” 
A like decision was made by more than one-third of the class 
of ’57. 

On resigning, Alexander immediately sailed for New 
York, made his way South, and found awaiting him at Rich¬ 
mond (the new capital of the Confederacy) a commission as 
Captain of Engineers. 

On July 2, 1861, he reported for duty to Beauregard at 
Manassas, who at once placed him on his staff as “Chief 
Signal Officer.” 

His chance came almost at once, and the alert young 
staff officer was swift to seize it. 

At First Manassas (or “ Bull Run,” as the Federals called 
it), on July 21, his were the keen eyes that, with a good 
glass, descried from his signal station the faint glitter of the 
bayonets of McDowell’s turning column full eight miles away 
at Sudley Ford, and he it was who, instantly divining the 
full import of the movement, gave Evans and Beauregard 
the first intimation that the real attack was to be on their 
left, and by this timely warning had no mean share in assuring 
final victory to the Confederates. 
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Mentioned in dispatches by both Johnston and Beaure¬ 
gard for this signal service, he was speedUy promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and appointed “ Chief of Ordnance ” of 
the army, serving in that capacity until November of ’62, 
when he attained the darling wish of his heart and was given 
command of Stephen Lee’s superb battalion of light artillery 
on that daring and skilful officer’s promotion to general’s 
rank. 

It was in this arm of the service that he was destined to 
win a great reputation for imperturbable courage, instant 
readiness of resource, and cool judgment in desperate and 
critical events. From that time until the very end, when the 
gaunt renmant of Lee’s veterans stacked 8,000 bright muskets 
in the presence of above 120,000 of their adversaries on 
the plains of Appomattox, Alexander’s head-quarter guidon 
might have home, of right and with honour, on its folds the 
single word Ubique. His were the guns that on that wild 
December evening at Fredericksburg, in ’62, broke and 
scattered the last fierce assault of the Federals on Marye’s 
heights ; again, “ with Jackson on the flank,” at Chancellors- 
vUle his was the quick, trained eye that instantly detected 
that Hazel Grove was the true key of the position, and, 
massing there his guns, drove by his pitiless fire the stubborn 
Federals in rout and disaster from their strong position at 
Fairview; while at Gettysburg, on the third day, it was 
under his direction that Longstreet’s artillery shook the 
heights of Cemetery Hill, to open the way, if possible, for 
the immortal, yet hapless, charge of Picket’s Virginians. 

His narrative everywhere in consequence has that nameless 
vividness of touch which can come only from the hand of an 
eye-witness and participant in the events described, and we 
have deemed it not impertinent to give this brief personal 
sketch of the author, holding it to be of moment that both 
the general reader and the professional student should know 
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at the outset, whether the criticisms here offered are those of 
a mere “ closet soldier ” who has never set a squadron in the 
field, or those of a seasoned veteran who has had large 
practical experience in handling troops and directing guns in 
action. 

“ My object,” he tells us in his prefatory “ Point of 
View,” “ is the criticism of each campaign as one would 
criticise a game of chess, only to point out the good and bad 
play on each side, and the moves which have influenced the 
result. It is far from being a grateful task, and the writer 
is, moreover, painfully conseious of his limitations in his effort 
to perform it adequately. But it is of great importance that 
it shall be attempted even approximately, not only for the 
benefit of general history, but more particularly for that of 
military students and staff officers.” 

The criticism is often severe, but always good-tempered, 
while, in his desire to be impartial, he not seldom admits 
Federal estimates as to Confederate numbers and losses that, 
to our mind, are in many cases exaggerated. 

Of the valour, endurance and discipline of his old adver¬ 
saries of the “ Army of the Potomac,” there is generous 
recognition in plenty, but, with few exceptions, his praise is 
measured touching the tactical and strategic ability of its 
commanders, six of whom Lee “laid on the shelf” in 
succession, despite cruel odds, when they were pitted against 
him. 

The two most notable of these exceptions are Meade’s 
efficient handling of troops on the defensive the second day 
at Gettysburg, and Grant’s slipping away from Lee and 
crossing the James in June of ’64, a move which he 
characterises as “a brilliant piece of Federal strategy.” 

In the first case the commendation is, in the main, just; 
but in the second {quorum pars mimmaftd!) we fail to see 
anything that deserves the epithet “ brilliant ” or that betokens 
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extraordinary strategic ability. As to Lee’s inaction at the 
time. General Alexander should remember that Beauregard 
had cried “wolf” so often, that, speaking bluntly, Lee was 
sceptical, and the conjuncture was then too nice for him to 
run the risk of practically uncovering Richmond. Of this, 
we shall have a word to say later on. 

In dealing with the leading figures of the “ Army of 
Northern Virginia,” the author is in equal degree “ no re¬ 
specter of persons.” He not only comments with exceeding 
directness of speech on the blunders of A. P. Hill, Ewell, 
Stuart and Longstreet, but criticises with equal fearlessness 
what he holds to have been the tactical and strategic mistakes 
made in “ the great game ” by “ Joe ” Johnston, “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson, and even Lee himself. 

But manifest as is the author’s purpose to be absolutely 
dispassionate in measuring out his praise or blame, we find 
ourselves, from time to time, seriously questioning whether 
his intimate personal and official relations with Longstreet 
have not (unconsciously, of course,) tempered his criticisms 
of the culpable delinquencies of that officer beyond what 
impersonal justice demands. 

We are not by any means blind to Longstreet’s many 
admirable qualities as a soldier. He was one of the most 
stubborn fighters in an army of stubborn fighters. He had 
“ a way with him ” that greatly endeared him to his fierce 
soldiery. At Sharpsburg (or Antietam), “the boldest and 
the bloodiest battle ever fought upon this continent,” as 
Alexander calls it, when all the men of a sectiim of the 
“ Washington Artillery ” had been shot down, he and his 
staff dismounted and served the twoguns as simple cannoneers, 
amid a storm of shot and shell, crying out with the glee of 
school-boys as their rapid and accurate fire “put out of 
business” a Federal 4-gun battery; again, on the second 
day at Gettysburg, Lieutenant-General as he was, with 
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splendid recklessness of daring, leading on foot as a simple 
Colonel, waving his big sombrero, he “ took in ” a regiment 
of Hood’s Texans, and with them stormed the boulders about 
the “ Peach Orchard ” and seized the Federal guns. But, 
on the other hand, he was “ terribly slow ” in handling a 
large body of troops, as Lee once reluctantly admitted ; was 
inordinately vain ; too much of his own opinion when instant 
obedience instead of argument was imperiously needed; and, 
after Fredericksburg (Dec. ’62), seems to have settled in his 
own mind that he was the peer of Johnston and of Lee, and 
more than peer of “ Stonewall ” Jackson. 

Let us not be misunderstood. 

General Alexander more than once criticises Longstreet’s 
conduct of affairs in battle with great frankness ; notably at 
Seven Pines (or Fair Oaks), where his “ misunderstanding ” 
of his orders “ utterly wrecked and ruined,” says our author, 
“ Johnston’s excellent and simple plan.” 

But he assumes that the “ misunderstanding ” probably 
arose from the fact that Johnston’s orders were given verbally. 
’Tis far more probable that it arose from the fact that Long- 
street was slow-witted, and chiefly anxious to have a major- 
general who ranked him serve under his orders for that day. 

General “ G. W.” Smith (known simply as “ G. W.”), 
a most able and accomplished soldier, who temporarily 
assumed command of the army when Johnston fell des¬ 
perately wounded, has proved beyond successful contraven¬ 
tion that Longstreet by his slowness in pushing forward his 
troops, by his mental confusion, and by his dulness of appre¬ 
hension, as certainly threw away decisive victory at Seven 
Pines as he did httle more than a year later at Gettysburg. 

“ General Longstreet,” says Smith bluntly, “ blundered 
badly from the beginning to the end of the battle; ” and 
then proceeds to prove it from Longstreet’s original field 
dispatches, which Smith had fortunitely preserved, and which 
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no amount of “ bowdlerising ” can make to “ square ” with 
Longstreet’s later narrative of events. For the story of that 
battle Smith’s monograph must remain the definitive narra¬ 
tive, though Alexander makes only a passing allusion to 
it in one line. 

Of Johnston, our author is evidently no warm admirer, 
saying, with curt severity, “ It is a fact that Johnston never 
fought but one aggressive battle, the battle of Seven Pines, 
which was phenomenally mismanaged,”—a sweeping criti¬ 
cism, against which we can only here record our protest and 
challenge. 

Lee’s strategy for the defence of Richmond in June 1862, 
and his plan for the destruction of McClellan’s army of invest¬ 
ment during “the Seven Days’ Battles,” he pronounces 
“masterly,” and says “the stakes were already his if his 
execution were even half as good as his plan; ” but he 
criticises his tactics, and holds Jackson deserving of severe 
censure for his lack of vigorous celerity in marching to the 
sound of A. P. Hill’s guns at MechanicsviUe, and of yet 
severer condemnation for his inaction both on Sunday, 
Jime 29, when he should have hurried to Magruder’s relief 
at Savage’s Station, and again on Monday (30th), when, had 
he obeyed Lee’s orders, the retreating Federals would have 
been utterly crushed at Frayser’s Farm (Glendale). 


II 

No one, as yet, has given any satisfactory explanation of 
“ Old Stonewall’s ” (he was but thirty-nine when he fell in 
action 1) weak and dilatory performances both at Mechanics- 
ville (June 26), and during the following Sunday (29th) 
and Monday (30th), when Lee practically held McClellan in 
the hoUow of his hand, and nowhere has the melancholy and 
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puzzling story been told with such unsparing precision of 
detail as in these pages. 

“ As one reads (of those performances),” says our author, 
“ and recalls what he had always been before and always was 
afterwards, one feels that during those ‘ Seven Days ’ he was 
really not Jackson. He was a different individual. He was 
under a spelL Nothing that he had to do was done with 
the vigour which marked all the rest of his career. His 
failure is not so much a military as a psychological phenome¬ 
non. He did not try, and fail. He simply made no effort. . . . 
He spent the 29th in camp in disregard of Lee’s instructions, 
and he spent the 80th in equal idleness at White Oak 
Swamp. His 25,000 infantry practically did not fire a shot 
in the two days.” 

Jackson’s own explanation of his inaction Alexander 
pronounces “ farcical.” To all of this we entirely agree. 
Henderson has, indeed, attempted an explanation, based in 
great measure on what was told him by Jackson’s medical 
director. At best the explanation is a lame one, and to a 
soldier does not explain. 

The ablest of Jackson’s staff officers, the late Colonel 
WiUiam Alien, in writing of the campaign, says, with his 
usual directness of speech, “ It seems best to set it down as 
one of the great mistakes of his marvellous career.” 

Alexander’s notion seems to be that the blighting “ spell ” 
was a religious one. On Sunday, June 22, when he should 
have been hurrying to the conference to which he had been 
summoned by Lee, he stopped over at a way station, 
where he spent the whole day, in order to attend church, 
morning and evening. On that day week (Sunday, 29th), 
though he heard Magruder’s guns roaring furiously at Savage’s 
Station but a few miles away, where that stout old soldier 
was fighting a desperate action against enormous odds, he kept 
his troops in camp during the whole day to take part in a 
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sort of “camp-meeting.” His inaction the next day was 
fraught with yet graver consequences, for when night fell at 
Frayser’s Farm, Lee’s last chance of definitely crushing 
McClellan’s “finest army on the planet” had vanished. 

Lee, in his report written eight months after, when 
Jackson had shaken off the “spell,” and, divining with 
undimmed genius the purpose of the enemy, had struck with 
aU his old fierce skill and amazing vigour on field after field 
from Cedar Mountain to Fredericksburg—accepted Jackson’s 
explanation with his usual magnanimous reticence, though 
’tis known that there never faded from that great soul the 
bitter remembrance that victory—decisive and overwhelming 
victory—was surely his had his trusted Ueutenant but put 
out his hand as he was bidden to do. 

One who knows the two men hazards little in saying 
that, had their positions been reversed in front of Richmond, 
Jackson would have promptly court-martialled his subordinate, 
whose culpable inaction had frustrated his plans. 

Space forbids our following the author’s narrative and 
attendant criticism of the battles of Cedar Mountain, Second 
Manassas, Sharpsburg (Antietam), Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, and that marvellous “ overland 
campaign” of 1864 (which Alexander justly terms “the 
greatest campaign of the war ”), when the two armies were 
locked in a fierce embrace day and night, with scarce an inter¬ 
mission of twenty-four hours, for well nigh eleven months. 

For the military student, as well as for the general reader, 
.the interest of the book culminates in the author’s graphic 
account of Gettysburg, in which he played so great a part; 
for, incredible as it may seem, Longstreet (Lieutenant- 
General and Second-in-Command as he was) left to this 
“ Chief of Artillery,” a Lieutenant-Colonel, the decision as to 
whether the fateful charge of Pickett’s Virginians on the 
third and last day should or should not be made. 
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That Longstreet should thus shift the responsibility of 
so momentous a decision upon a member of his staff (without 
Lee’s knowledge, of course,) proves him, of itself, unworthy, 
if nothing worse, of the confidence of the great commander, 
whose plans miscarried in chief measure through the tardy, 
surly, half-hearted execution of his orders. 

Alexander’s account of this great battle, lasting three 
days, is in many respects the best, and, as regards the tliird 
day, the most authoritative, we have yet had touching the 
conduct of affairs on the Confederate side. Still, to our 
mind, he has not brought out certain points, nor sufficiently 
emphasised others, that are of moment to the military 
student. We cannot, of course, go into these points in 
detail because of lack of space. A whole library has 
been written about this one battle, and the contest of 
the critics stUl rages with a fury that almost equals that 
displayed on the field. We must content ourselves with 
simply saying that we have read General Alexander’s vivid, 
and, at times, dramatic, portrayal of events with great care, 
and, we trust, without prejudice; and, after weighing all that 
he has to say, have no whit modified our conviction that the 
battle was absolutely lost through Longstreet’s lack of vigour 
and his reluctant execution of plans that he did not approve. 

It is pure tragedy to read how those plans of the great 
Confederate leader were frustrated by the action, or, rather, 
lack of intelligent execution on the part of his three lieuten¬ 
ants. A. P. HUl, daring, but inconsiderate, brought on a 
general engagement contrary to his express orders and 
reiterated caution. Ewell (loyal “ Old Wick ” 1) failed him 
on the first day by pausing on the very threshold of de¬ 
cisive victory. Longstreet failed him on the second and third 
day through colossal vanity and a surly perversity. 

There’s the whole story of Lee’s failure in the Gettysburg 
campaign, and all the writings of all the critics cannot upset 
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it. The fact is that Lee did not want to fight at G^ettyshurg, 
and never intended to fight there. Nor did Meade, on the 
Federal side, wish to fight there. By many so-called military 
writers Gettysburg is constantly represented as a place of 
great strategic value, the reason commonly assigned being 
that so many roads converge there. That is the very reason 
that it is a weak place, compelling the army occupying it to 
“form a front to a flank.” Colonel John S. Mosby, the 
famous Confederate “ Partisan Leader,” has made this plain 
in his recent Stuart's Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign — 
a virile book, that definitively smashes the myth that Stuart’s 
absence was the chief factor in the miscarriage of Lee’s 
plans. 

The cold truth is that Heth and A. P. Hill, through 
their own rash disregard of Lee’s explicit caution against 
bringing on any general action, with eyes wide open and 
eager to win a little “glory” davance, purposely came 
into a collision with the Federal Cavalry at Gettysburg 
—the collision grew into a battle, as both sides were re¬ 
inforced—Lee’s hand was prematurely forced—his original 
plans spoiled, and there was nothing for him to do after the 
initial blunder but to stay there and fight it out. 

Had General Alexander brought out half as sharply 
Longstreet’s stubborn perversity and derelictions of duty on 
the second and third days at Gettysburg as he has those of 
Jackson in “the Seven Days’ Battles,” his old chief would 
appear in these pages in the same unenviable light as he 
remains to this day in the rankling resentment of old 
soldiers of the “Army of Northern Virginia.” 

And when one thinks of Longstreet’s baseness in 
ascribing, thirty years after the event, the failure at Gettys¬ 
burg to Lee’s refiisal to adopt the plan he suggested, adding 
the monstrous charge that “he (Lee) was excited and off 
his balance, and laboured under that oppression until enough 
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blood was shed to appease him,”—when one thinks of all 
this, remembering, too, how Lee generously took upon him¬ 
self, for the sake of the new nation, the blame that he knew 
(and his officers and men knew) belonged elsewhere—one 
doesn’t know whether to laugh or to cry over these maunder- 
ings of the embittered old man, who in his hey-day had 
professed unboimded admiration and loyalty to his old 
chief. Lee rarely spoke of the war during the five years 
that elapsed from its close to his own death. But we know, 
at first hand, that when his old companion and kinsman, 
Cassius Lee of Virginia, asked him the direct question in 
the latter’s home, “ Robert, could you have won Gettysburg, 
with such odds against you of troops and position?” Lee 
answered with impressive emphasis, “ I not only could, but 
surely would have won Gettysburg, had Jackson been with 
me.” No one was a sterner critic of himself than Lee; no 
man ever weighed his words with more caution; no com¬ 
mander was more generous to the shortcomings of his 
subordinates (generous, we think, to the point of weakness); 
and the verdict pronounced by him then is the verdict 
to-day of the survivors of his veteran army. 

To us the least satisfactory part of this admirable book 
is the portion dealing with the operations about Petersburg 
in the summer and early autumn of ’64, when that historic 
Virginian town was closely invested by Grant’s immensely 
preponderating forces. 

General Alexander was unfortunately severely wounded 
when visiting his lines on June 30th (’64), and for some six 
weeks or more was absent “ on leave.” For the operations 
during his absence, he seems to have followed in chief 
measure Beauregard’s reports. It was at this time that the 
Federal spnmg the great “mine” on Beauregard’s front 
and assaulted Lee’s thinly garrisoned trenches. For the 
defence, Lee had but 18,000 men of aU arms south of the 
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Appomattox; while for the assault, Meade had massed 
65,000 seasoned troops in a ravine close to the “ Elliott 
salient.” 

Beauregard, who had been called up with his little “ army ” 
from Charleston, S.C., in May, to hold Petersburg, while Lee 
was opposing Grant, had made an heroic defence of the town, 
against appalling odds, prior to the arrival of Lee’s forces. 
After Lee’s arrival, “ Beauregard’s army ” served practically 
as a corps of the “ Army of Northern Virginia.” 

Now Bushrod Johnson’s division, belonging to this corps, 
held that portion of the trenches where the mine was 
sprung and the assault delivered, and by all the rules of the 
game the commander of that division should have been a 
conspicuous—perhaps, the most conspicuous—figure in the 
brilliant victory that fell to the Confederate arms on that 
memorable 30th of July. 

Beauregard was a skUfiil engineer and a most resolute 
fighter, but he was not insensible to his own accomplish¬ 
ments, and not unduly diffident in claiming for his “ army ” 
a very large share of any “glory” that was to be shared. 
His report of the battle (called “ the Mine ” by Federals, and 
“the Crater” by Confederates,) aims at nothing less than 
claiming for himself and the officers and men under him the 
chief credit for inflicting the disastrous defeat on the enemy. 
He dwells on Johnson’s skilful and vigorous dispositions to 
drive the enemy from the breach, and Alexander, in good 
faith, accepts his version and tells us that Johnson “ made 
his head-quarters at the Gee House ” (a commanding position 
immediately fronting the breach), and from that coigne of 
vantage directed the counter-stroke of his men. 

His men, indeed, fought with tenacious resolution under 
their regimental and company officers, and his artillery was 
served with superb efficiency; but Johnson himself was 
never at the Gee House, and had no more to do with 
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winning the fight than any “litter-bearer” of the hospital 
corps in the “ covered-way ” leading to the trenches. 

The writer of these lines, then a youngster, was present 
at Johnson’s head-quarters (far from the Gee House), 
waiting for orders to “ go on ” with his guns, when Lee, who 
had galloped to the front, drew rein for a moment and 
exercised upon that hapless and vacillating general of division 
his pretty gift of sarcasm for his utter lack of initiative, and 
then rode on himself to the Gee House. 

The day had surely been lost but for the prompt and 
intelligent execution of Lee’s instant orders (to strip the 
whole right) by Mahone and his yoimg Adjutant-General, 
Captain Victor Girardey, who brought up the Virginian 
brigade at “the double” and launched the first counter¬ 
stroke that assured the day. 

For this brilliant feat of arms, Mahone was created 
Major-General from that date, and Girardey “jumped ” from 
simple Captain to General of Brigade—the latter an extra¬ 
ordinary but just promotion, for he was a young officer 
whose talents and decisive vigour qualified him to conduct 
enterprises of the highest moment. A fortnight later, alas! 
he fell in action, his death dimming the joy of victory north 
of the James. Not even his name finds mention in these 
pages, yet had Alexander been present on the field, we know 
that he would have yielded full meed of praise to this 
kindred spirit. 

Lee is unquestionably greatly to be blamed for not 
relieving Johnson at once, but he knew Beauregard to be 
sensitive as to any interference with the affairs of what he 
called liis “ army.” Johnson had been a stout fighter on other 
fields, and no doubt what poor Frank Lawley used to term 
“ Lee’s epicene nature,” that shrank instinctively firom hurting 
people’s feelings, had its part in his weak forbearance. 

When the final d&)d.cle came he, doubtless, bitterly 
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regretted his too kindly consideration for an officer who had 
so signally failed him in the trenches of Petersburg. It has 
never appeared in print, but it is known to many sm^iving 
officers, that Johnson was relieved of his command on “ the 
Retreat,” and surrendered in arrest at Appomattox. 

The chief defect of the book is a plethora of detail, and 
the consequent lack at times of proper “ perspective,” as in 
lOuglake’s Crimean War. We may add that the few maps 
given are utterly inadequate for the military student, or even 
for the general reader who wishes to follow the criticisms 
intelligently. It is almost incredible that a trained soldier 
and accomplished military engineer should describe in minute 
detail every phase of such a confused battle as that of 
ChaneellorsviUe (devoting nearly fifty pages to the three 
days), and yet offer not a single map to assist us in following 
the movenients described. We single out ChanceUorsviUe 
specially, because we regard it as being the tactical master¬ 
piece of the nineteenth century, as was Leuthen of the 
eighteenth. 

As to the numbers and losses in the respective armies, we 
regard it as unfortunate that General Alexander should 
follow so often the figures given in Colonel Livermore’s 
book on that subject. The latter’s methods of computation 
for the Confederate forces we deem essentially unsound, and 
consider the estimates of Colonel Walter H. Taylor, Lee’s 
Adjutant-General (an accurate and conscientious officer) as 
far more trustworthy. 

General Alexander thus sums up “ the record made by 
the ‘Army of Northern Virginia’ in the two years, nine 
months and nine days during which it was under the com¬ 
mand of General Robert E. Lee, from June 1, 1862, to 
April 9, 1865. In this brief period of a thousand days, 
with inferior numbers, poorly equipped and but badly 
supplied with food and clothing, it fought seven great 
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campaigns against six picked generals of the enemy. . . . 
This last campaign endured for eleven months, during which 
the guns were scarcely silent a single day. I^ee’s army at 
its greatest numbered less than 85,000 men. It put hors de 
ccmhat more than 262,000 Federals within the period 
mentioned. Briefly, it may be said that Lee, in a fight to 
the finish against heavy odds, prolonged the struggle for a 
thousand days, and put out of action, in the meantime, more 
than three of the enemy for every man in his own army, 
at its maximum of strength. Scarcely in the history of 
Napoleon’s twenty years in power can the record of such 
fighting as this be paralleled.” 

It is no exaggeration to call this a great book—a per¬ 
manent contribution to logistics and tactics written out of 
the fulness of exact scientific training and long knowledge of 
war by one of the most high-minded, resolute and resourceful 
officers of that veteran army which for four years “bore 
upon its bayonets” the mightiest revolt in history. 

In his “ Point of View,” General Alexander has seen fit 
to say that, had the Confederate cause succeeded, “ it would 
now prove a curse,” and adds, “We have good cause to 
thank God for our escape from it.” He has, of course, a 
right to his opinion, and he is not of the stuff that bows down 
in the House of Rimmon. “ The fell sergeant is strict in 
his arrest,” and ever thinner grows the thin grey line. But 
we make bold to say that there are not a few left of his old 
companions in arms, who, while accepting in aU good faith 
the pitiless logic of the heavier battalions, believe still in the 
absolute righteousness of their contention, and hold that it 
is not good that a righteous cause should ever perish from 
the earth; who, recalling the supreme sacrifices, the self- 
abnegation, the heroic constancy of their people as they 
stood at bay for four long years, ringed with steel and 
fire—remembering with a passion of pride the simple faith 
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and splendid valour of the men who died at their side 
in battle, whose bright and gracious figures sweep athwart 
the troubled story “wearing their woimds like stars,”— 
there are not a few of these surviving veterans who neither 
share the opinion, nor sympathise with the feeling of thank¬ 
fulness. 

Victrix Causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

W. Gordon McCabe 
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A propos of the long-standing and friendly rivalry ex¬ 
isting between our two greatest English Universities 
many comparisons have at different times been made—some of 
them vague and general, others precise and even acrimonious 
—as to their respective efficiency and the products resultant 
therefrom. For some seven or eight centuries, now, Oxford 
and Cambridge have been continuously sending out into the 
world men fitted to serve the Church and the State. Those 
conversant with the history of our foundations are well aware 
that the training their earliest students received indicated a 
very different destination from that characteristic of their 
predecessors the monasteries. Their students’ time was not 
to be spent almost entirely in religious services or in mortifi¬ 
cation of the flesh by ascetic self-denial; they were rather to 
fit themselves for work in the world outside. In plain words 
they were to be trained for the higher professions, and for 
the posts and duties implied in the exercise of these. 

This being so, it seems a fair subject of inquiry to try to 
ascertain how far these objects have been attained in the 
case of each University. We need hardly assure the readers 
of a journal with the title that heads these pages, that we 
wish to be absolutely impartial. We, therefore, propose to 
confine ourselves entirely to ground which admits of the 
application of statistics. 

A few preliminary remarks may be made about the 
method it is proposed to proceed on. In the first place it is 
obvious that the data of the inquiry must be absolutely 
indisputable. Personal excellence or the atmosphere of the 
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place do not concern us here. Such statements as that one 
University is the home of great causes and the other of great 
men, or that the one leads to greater geniality and the other 
to greater accuracy, are interesting, but have nothing to do 
with this inquiry. What we must look for are perfectly 
definite appointments or honours, embodying facts as to which 
there can be no doubt or dispute. Such appointments 
naturally refer to post-University life, and therefore must 
be subject to some obvious conditions. They must be 
sufficiently numerous to avoid all habihty to mere chance 
distribution, and yet at the same time sufficiently important 
to be a real test of distinction. As will be seen, each of the 
three ancient professions affords a convenient class of cases 
for this purpose. 

To begin, it is best to divide our researches into two 
parts, which may be respectively termed the Historical and 
the Modem. The reason for this is that a few forms of 
intellectual distinction can be recognised from century to 
century. These, of course, as above hinted, are found to 
comprise the “ learned professions.” On the other hand, in 
recent times—say during the nineteenth century—many 
fresh forms of intellectual distinction, and consequently of 
service to the State, have come into existence; for instance 
these latter would comprise professorships at other Uni¬ 
versities, offices of State, scientific and literary posts, and 
election to certain stringently selective societies. 

When examining the relative success of two institutions 
we may or may not take account of their relative numbers 
and size. It depends upon the particular object we have in 
view. If the question before us is simply one of fact, namely, 
which of the two has had actually the most influence, it is 
apparent that we have no occasion to inquire into their 
respective magnitude. A large institution will, ceteris 
paribus, naturally be the more influential. But if we want 
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to go beyond this, and to form any judgment of their 
intrinsic efficiency or merit, the relative numbers of those by 
whom the work is done becomes of some importance. 
Therefore, throughout this inquiry, we have taken into con¬ 
sideration the number of students at Oxford and Cambridge 
for each of our periods. 

The year 1500 has been selected as the starting-point of 
the early, or “ Historic ” period, for the following reasons. 
We want to keep clear of mediseval conditions, and confine 
ourselves to those of the Renaissance and its later develop¬ 
ments. Moreover, before that date the records of both 
Universities are extremely deficient, and this would result in 
much guesswork as to the identification of different in¬ 
dividuals and their assignment to a University. None but 
the more distinguished could be, indeed, identified with 
certainty. Again, in the case of the bishops and doctors we 
should find that previous to 1500 not a few had been 
educated at foreign Universities. 

The number of students, that we take as the basis of our 
comparison from time to time, first calls for a few remarks in 
passing. It is only recently' that the total number of students 
at Cambridge before the year 1800 has been ascertained, but 
the general behef, at any rate of the non-University man, is 
that Oxford is the larger University. Whatever has been 
the case in the past centuries, this is not so now, if matricula¬ 
tions are taken as a basis. The misapprehension is no doubt 
based upon the fact that the keeping of a fourth year by the 
majority of Oxford men results in the total number of 
resident undergraduates being larger than is the case at 
Cambridge. If we take the common basis of matriculations 
we find Cambridge has educated the larger number of men 
during the last twenty years. But when we take a fairly 

1 See an article by the writer in the Lent Term number of this Review. 
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extensive historical view the result becomes very different. For 
instance, during the eighteenth century Oxford was much 
the most populous, with 25,000 matriculations as compared 
with 15,800 at Cambridge. Or, again, in the case of the 
prolific seventeenth century, when our English Universities 
displayed their greatest vigour and efficiency, we still find 
the Oxford matriculations considerably in excess of those at 
Cambridge. It is perhaps best briefly to tabulate these 
results for the whole period under discussion—the sub¬ 
divisions of which will be explained directly. 

OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 

1572-1775 . . 58,684 49,675 

1775-1875 . . 36,236 35,007 

Total 94,920 84,682 

We are obliged to put our figures in the above form for 
several reasons. In the first place we commence w'ith the 
year 1572 because that is the starting-point for the Oxford 
Matriculation books (Cambridge commenced 1544). The 
number of degrees would at first sight appear to form an 
equally good basis of comparison and incidentally enable us 
to carry our researches further back, but we must negative 
their employment by remembering, firstly, that only a pro¬ 
portion of the entrants proceeded to degrees, and secondly, 
that this proportion was not by any means a fixed one. 
Again, we are not concerned with the entries after the year 
1875 for the reason that, in the later part of this article we 
are dealing with those men who rose to distinction during 
the nineteenth century: now it is obvious that as a general 
rule the eminent man has not risen to the full height of his 
career until some twenty years after he has left his Alma 
Mater. The period 1775-1875 we shall consider, therefore, 
as the breeding period for men of modem times. On the 
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other hand, the first part of our inquiry is of a more historical 
type. The offices in question have been obtained for 
centuries by the same type of men and for the same kind of 
qualifications. In this case, therefore, we extend our figures 
for the largest possible period. 

The actual preponderance of Oxford, it will be noticed, is 
somewhat different during our two selected periods. In the 
case of the Historic period the relative numbers were 94,920 
and 84,682 ; that is a ratio in Oxford’s favour of about 112 
to 100 ; whilst in the Modem period they were 86,286 and 
85,007, or a ratio of 108 to 100 in this case. 

The main output of our Universities has always consisted 
of Churchmen, therefore any discussion of relative efficiency 
must begin with Chiuch dignitaries. But how are we to 
distinguish abUity or pre-eminence here ? Any h 5 q)othetical 
comparison of intrinsic worth or character is unfortunately 
an impossibility, since we should at once be involved in a 
maze of controversy and partisanship. We cannot weigh, 
as in scales, the respective value of a Wolsey or a Cranmer, 
nor can we assign relative marks to a Jeremy Taylor or to a 
Richard Hooker, and add up the resultant totals of marks 
gained by each University, as in a competitive examination. 
It is thus obvious that we must take some plain matter of 
fact for the basis of our estimate. We can seek no better 
test than the selection for the Episcopate. Even granted 
that certain bishops have from time immemorial been chosen 
not for their intellectual attainments, but rather by reason of 
their “ push ” and arrogance, or thanks to being favourites 
at court, yet such a test remains on the whole not only the 
sole practical one, but also a very reasonable one. We 
cannot glance through a long list even of mediaeval bishops 
without being convinced of their average merit and distinc¬ 
tion in the sphere of life into which they have been called. 
Unquestionably they are the prominent members of the 
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clergy both in respect of intellect, learning, and administrative 
power. Even during those evil periods when selection may 
have been openly due to intrigue or court favour we cannot 
doubt that relative superiority was not altogether lacking. 
Again, we must remember, that, if in the early eighteenth 
century bishops were not always hrilliant specimens of what 
is now deemed essential in a Churchman, the character of the 
body from which they were chosen was also different from 
that of modem ideals. According to the common estimate 
the clergy of that period did not afford a very promising 
field of selection. Speaking of averages—for we are only 
here concerned with averages—there can be little or no 
doubt that, on the whole, selection for a seat on the episcopal 
bench was pre-eminently a mark of distinction. It is as 
such only that we propose to deal with it here. What, then, 
are the facts in regard to the composition of this bench 
during the last four hundred years ? We will confine our¬ 
selves to England and Wales, and take the period 1500 
onwards to the present day. Before the sixteenth century 
it is extremely difficult to assign any individual to any 
particular University, since in many cases a stay was made 
for purposes of study at Paris or elsewhere, and then an 
English University for perhaps a term or so was visited. 
But from 1500 we can allocate with precision, by means of 
the recorded degrees, the University which can claim each 
bishop as its bona fide graduate. 

Omitting a few cases in which the facts cannot be ab¬ 
solutely certainly ascertained, we find that during this period 
there have been 480 Oxford bishops and 463 Cambridge. 

As to the mere numbers this is practical equality, as the 
difference amounts to less than two per cent, of the whole 
number involved. But when we take into consideration the 
respective totals of University students from which these 
two series of selections were made we find the results more 
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remarkable. The proportions within the episcopate should, 
ceteris paribmy correspond with the proportions of the 
students in general. That is, that against the 463 Cambridge 
bishops there should have been not 480 from Oxford, but 
519, or nearly ten per cent. more. What is the cause of this 
discrepancy ? The numbers involved are assuredly too large 
for chance to affect the results. There must be some more 
potent cause underlying the figmes.^ 

Granted that the total population was greater at Oxford, 
it may be suggested that possibly the available clerical 
population was not greater in a similar proportion. We 
cannot easily accept this inference. To adopt such a solution 
would be to give the lie direct to a long-standing tradition. 
The “ clerks of Oxenford ” are of almost immemorial antiquity, 
and Oxford “ clericahsm ” was once almost a commonplace 
term in English literature. Incidentally, as we shall see 
directly, to adopt this suggestion would be to increase the 
corresponding difficulties in the case of the other learned 
professions. No one will deny that Oxford has had the 
larger share of the aristocracy and the country gentry, but 
their numbers can scarcely be sufficient to accoimt for the 
difference in question. 

Let us now turn to what is perhaps the second great 
academical profession—namely the Law. We must again 
for our test obtain as a basis sufficiently large numbers to 
exclude the interference of chance, and at the same time 
afford a criterion of real and above-the-average merit. We 
must also select a test that shall be perfectly definite and 
free from all ambiguity. The appointments to judgeships 
afford us the exact test that we require. We may perhaps be 

^ The proportion of 112 to 100 is of course based on the numbers from 
1572 onwards. But had we been able to extend our figures for the matricu¬ 
lations fmrther back^ there is little doubt, judging from the numbers of 
graduates, that the disparity would have been greater still. 
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pardoned for pointing out that in this case, and in some others 
to follow, Cambridge is handicapped unduly, as the following 
explanation serves to show. In Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses 
it is possible to trace out with certainty the after career of 
every Oxonian from the commencement of the period with 
which we are concerned to the present day. Cambridge is 
not so fortunate in having such a mine of information at 
hand, and her Cooper’s Athence even—extending over a 
hmited period and in an incomplete form—is inferior to the 
similar compilation of Wood for Oxford. This did not 
matter in the case of the bishops, for they all proceeded to 
a degree, and their University and college were always 
known. But in the case of the other professions, such as that 
of Law, the students of which often failed to take a degree in 
that subject, or even took none, the tracing of Cambridge 
judges is a difficult task ; whUst in the case of Oxford, it is 
tolerably certain that Foster did not omit a single one, since 
he had copied, and was in the position to consult, the Rolls 
of the Inns of Court and obtain therefrom all his alumni. 
Fortunately, the judges of England have had their own 
historian and chronicler—Foss, who published in 1870 a 
complete list of all the judges appointed down to that time. 
Taking his results, we find much the same results as in the 
case of the bishops, except that the preponderance of 
Cambridge is more marked. Of all the judges that Foss 
succeeded in assigning to an English University we find that 
97 are claimed by Oxford and 122 by Cambridge. These 
figures are confirmed by the results obtained if we confine 
our investigation to the highest offices obtainable in the 
profession of the law—viz. the Chief Justiceships of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, the Chief Baronies of the 
Exchequer, and the Mastership of the Rolls. If we sum¬ 
marise these offices during the last two centuries we find 26 
are claimed by Cambridge men and 19 by Oxford. Taking, 
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then, the figures supplied by Foss and making for the period 
under review the same allowance for population, we find 
that there should have been 186 Oxford judges instead of 97 
(or about 40 per cent, more) as against the 122 Cambridge 
ones. The contrast here is very marked and does not seem 
easy of explanation. It appears to indicate that when we 
take a broad historic view there must be something in the 
atmosphere of Cambridge conducive towards success at the 
Bar, in the long run. One cannot help remembering at this 
point the opinion held by Sir W. Hamilton. He was 
launching forth on a furious onslaught upon mathematics in 
general and on the Cambridge type— i. e. as represented by 
the Mathematical Tripos—in particular. Some one timidly 
hazarded the opinion that senior wranglers frequently 
became judges, to which Hamilton sarcastically retorted 
that that was exactly what was to be expected in such an 
utterly unscientific subject as English Law, inferring that a 
dull and plodding pursuer of mathematics was likely to be 
successful in a legal atmosphere. This view of Hamil¬ 
ton’s was scarcely tenable if taken seriously, but if 
instead of the word “ mathematics ” we substitute the whole 
spirit and training of the Mathematical Tripos at Cam¬ 
bridge in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there may 
be more in the sarcastic reply of the critic than at first 
seemed likely. We must remember that whatever the 
examination systems are now, and are responsible for now, in 
the earlier period of our time the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos was the only great examination in England, that it 
was absolutely impartial, and offered an equal chance to the 
rich Fellow-commoner and to the poor grammar-school boy. 
Moreover, previous training was not an essential for a high 
place, and the Tripos was not then entirely mathematical in 
character. Surely, then, it may have been responsible for 
inducing at the same time the brilliant genius to do his 
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utmost, and the lazy plodder to emulate his example, and by 
the stimulating influence of competition both should be 
launched forth into the world more self-assured, even if not 
better known candidates, for promotion in whatever career 
they took up. Even if the Tripos only induced the hard¬ 
working student to work with a will and purpose, it very 
likely also helped to keep up a sort of standard of accuracy 
and fairness outside its own range of application. It cannot 
be the sole cause, but it may certainly be a contributive 
one for Cambridge preponderance. 

Some notice must now be taken of the third of the 
“ learned ” professions, namely Physic. This is, when com¬ 
pared with the two previous examples dealt with, a 
subordinate branch of University study. But from the very 
earliest period of University history both Universities have 
given degrees in medicine. Linacre, Harvey, Glisson and 
other names are at once recalled to our memory in this 
connection. We have only to devise a test of comparative 
eminence as in the case of the bishops and judges, so as to 
draw a line beyond which we cannot accept candidates as of 
sufficient merit. We cannot devise a better test than that 
of admission to the Royal College of Physicians, which has 
been in existence for about four hundred years, and thus 
extends well over our period. Its membership has always 
been sought after by the more distinguished of the profes¬ 
sion, and all medical men desiring to prove their capabilities 
endeavoured to become licensed by the College. Again, in 
Dr. Munck the College has had its own annaUst, who 
published in 1861 the complete list of all its members and 
licentiates. Summing up his results we find that Cambridge 
had furnished (up to 1825) 884 members and Oxford 814. 
It is important in view of the recent rapid growth in the 
Cambridge Medical School to note that our figures stop as 
far back as 1825. Allowing, as before, for relative numbers, 
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Oxford should have been represented by 480, not 314 
members. If we confine ourselves to the office of President 
of the College, first held by Linacre, the figures are slightly 
reversed, viz., Cambridge 31, Oxford 34. To sum up our 
results, then, we may pronounce that Cambridge shows a 
decided pre-eminence in what we may term the highest 
walks of professional life. Using the language of the 
engineer, its mean Bishop-making and Judge-making 
efficiency is somewhat greater. This preponderance is 
not, moreover, a matter of recent date; it extends over 
centuries, in fact, ever since mediaeval conditions gave way 
to those of modem life. It is far too pronounced to be 
attributable to chance. And it apphes alike, though 
in varying proportions, to the three great professions in 
which the Universities confer degrees, and for the encourage¬ 
ment of which they were in the main established. What 
can be the cause of this ? A decisive answer is an impossi¬ 
bility, but the question is an extremely interesting one, and 
perhaps a few tentative suggestions may be put forth here. 
For one thing, it is not impossible but that a geographical 
or territorial distinction may be involved. In the main, 
during the first three centuries of our period under review, 
Cambridge was fed by the eastern counties of England and 
to a lesser extent by the northern; Oxford men came princi¬ 
pally from the west and south. Now there is decidedly 
some evidence for the conclusion that the eastern counties 
did, at least in former times, show a superiority in the way 
of intellectual and practical efficiency. As many readers 
are, no doubt, aware, Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his work 
A Study of British Gemus, has endeavoured to work out 
this theory on the evidence afforded by the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Whatever views may be held on the 
credibility of such a theory, it would, even if proved up to 
the hilt, only very partially account for the difference in the 
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amount of observed success in the more eastern University. 
Another suggestion which seems more to the point, would 
seek an explanation in a possible superiority of method. 
The whole machinery, so to speak, at one University may 
have been more efficient than at the other. 

Was the teaching, for instance, at Cambridge better than 
at Oxford ? It probably was so during the time of intel¬ 
lectual ferment which preceded the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and—^perhaps somewhat less so—at the commencement 
of revival from stagnation towards the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. An exhaustive inquiry is not possible 
within reasonable limits of space ; but the following sugges¬ 
tions seem to be relevant. In the first place, it must not be 
forgotten that Cambridge was an examining University in 
the modem sense long before Oxford was. We have already 
mentioned the Tripos, and will therefore merely remark in 
passing that it is of very ancient standing. From being the 
Ordo Senioritatis it very gradually assumed its frill importance, 
but it was long before it became exclusively mathematical 
in character. We cannot doubt that for centuries it exer¬ 
cised a real influence in setting a high standard of efficiency, 
accuracy, and fairness, and in encouraging industry and 
emulation. Again, although at the present day neither 
University is working “overtime,” or anything approaching 
it, yet there can be no doubt that in old times Cambridge 
was, for long, much the less slack of the two. Take the 
custom of keeping a long vacation term. In early times 
every one with any pretensions to being a scholar spent the 
bulk of his time in college. For some reason this custom 
died out at Oxford. The colleges were closed in summer, 
and the students dispersed to their homes. At Cambridge, 
however, the old custom was never given up. Senior 
members wUl tell how it was, in their time, the invariable 
custom for all reading men to put in nine w'eeks’ work 
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duiing the summer vacation, and that their teachers in turn 
assured them that in their time ten weeks was the minimum 
residence which custom required. The universality of this 
summer residence can be proved readily enough by con¬ 
sulting the books of residence kept in the butteries and 
kitchens. One more fact may be mentioned as relevant. 
Fellowships, as is well known, and as was repeatedly 
announced at the time of the first Royal Commission, were 
by no means so closely restricted at Cambridge as at Oxford. 
At the former, the more successful students and those highest 
in the class lists could generally look forward to becoming 
fellows of their colleges, and had this stimulating hope to 
urge them on. At the latter, the innumerable restrictions 
of county, family, and school practically prevented the 
majority of scholars fi’om looking forward to a fellowship as 
a career. 

We would willingly resort to other tests in addition to 
those given above, but hardly know where to find any that 
will satisfy the essential conditions, that is, which shall 
extend over the requisite period, and be perfectly definite in 
their character, whilst at the same time implying a certain 
degree of intelleetual attainment. The mere fact of inclusion 
in a Biographical Dictionary is of no avail. Men become 
“ distinguished ” from a dictionary point of view for many 
qualities which would not serve our purpose. Literary 
eminence and business acumen are too vague and disput¬ 
able ; philanthropic zeal and military achievements lie 
outside the main stream of academic hfe and influence. 
There stUl remain, of course, the principal offices of State, 
and of some of these we shall have to take account shortly. 
But from the larger or historical point of view these do not 
rank of so much importance. Those which marked any 
degree of eminence or political worth were by no means 
numerous. Incidentally, such as there were have been in 
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the majority of cases already included among our three 
types of profession just dealt with above; as high officers of 
State were generally chosen from amongst those previously 
distinguished as ecclesiastics or lawyers. 

Let us now turn to the Modem period, in other words, 
to the nineteenth - century. There are many sound argu¬ 
ments in favom of taking this period as the subject of 
a separate discussion. For one reason the proportionate 
numbers of men produced by Oxford and Cambridge are 
more nearly equal than was the case in our earlier, or 
Historical period, though Oxford still enjoys on the whole 
a slight preponderance. Taking as our limits the dates 1775 
and 1875 as those within which the men of the last century 
commenced their academic training, we find that Oxford 
totalled 85,236 and Cambridge 35,007 alumni. During 
this century both Universities took a great upward start, 
doubling in size, in fact, from 1850 to 1880, and, what is 
very important for our present purposes, they began to 
develop in different directions. During mediaeval times the 
actual studies themselves were very similar at both, what¬ 
ever divergencies may have been apparent in the method 
of teaching and examining in them, or in the spirit in which 
they were absorbed by the students. But now, and for 
some time past, as is well known, the actual studies them¬ 
selves have developed characteristic differences as carried on 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The result is in several respects 
that the average Cambridge man has undergone a some¬ 
what different style of teaching from that which befell his 
Oxonian contemporary. This divergence is commonly 
summed up in the statement that the Oxford system aims 
at literary expression, and the Cambridge at exactness of 
statement. The studies pre-eminent at the former embrace 
the classics from the humanist side, and are largely con¬ 
cerned with History, Philosophy, and Law. Those of the 
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latter favour the scholastic type of the Classics, and are 
specially concerned with the exact sciences and their physical 
applications. Naturally this is the barest outline or hint 
of the characteristic distinctions, and it is scarcely necessary 
to add that during the last thirty years each University has 
opened up many new and important lines of study. But 
such an outline may serve our purpose when the question 
is, “ What were the respective predominant influences under 
which were trained the men who rose to eminence or success 
during the nineteenth century ? ” 

Let us, as before, take the distinguished Churchmen first. 
All the English bishops having already been included up to 
date in the Historical period, it will be generally agreed that 
the Colonial bishops afford the most convenient and signifi¬ 
cant test for our purpose. Of these Oxford can claim 
115 against 91 fi-om Cambridge. This indicates a distinct 
advantage by Oxford, even when the slightly larger number 
of her students is taken into account. In other words, the 
popular present day assumption that Oxford is the more 
clerical University of the two seems to be justifiable during 
the last century. As was to be expected, the Cambridge 
preponderance principally comes out in the ranks of the 
professoriate. The majority, even of University men, past 
and present, do not realize how marked is this preponderance 
at the present day in the case of the provincial Universities, 
a large proportion of whose staff are Oxford and Cambridge 
men. To test the question thoroughly we have consulted 
the latest statistics referring to these provincial colleges, e.g. 
Owen’s College Manchester, University College, and King’s 
College, and have not confined om^elves entirely to those 
in England, but where the desired information was available 
have extended the inquiry to the Colonial institutions. It 
will be observed also that we have only taken into considera¬ 
tion those centres, whether “ colleges ” or “ universities,” 
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which give a general, i. e. a literary as well as a scientific 
education. That is, we have rigidly excluded purely technical 
and professional institutions. We have taken into account 
aU the officers who hold the title of professor, and these 
only. 

The result is that, at the present time, or rather at the 
time of publication of the current Calendars, there were of 
these teachers of professorial rank from Oxford, 105; from 
Cambridge, 170. Naturally, if we analysed these figures we 
should find the diserepancy greater in some branches of 
study than in others. It would probably reach its maximum 
in Mathematics and Physics, as is only to be expected. 
But the figures given above embrace the entire range of 
teaching as given at the institutions in question, embracing 
Classics, History, Philosophy, Literature and Law. 

As we have pointed out, these figures deal with the 
present time, that is with men who have for the most part 
received their training in the third and last quarters of the 
last century. There are, however, at least three of the 
colleges we have just discussed which have a history of some 
sixty or eighty years, sufficiently long, therefore, to warrant 
a special inquiry into their past lists from the same point 
of view. In King’s College, London, for instance, a Church 
of England institution with a strong theological faculty, 
we find the proportions to be, Cambridge, 89; Oxford, 33. 
In University College, which was always undenominational, 
the figures are, Oxford, 16; Cambridge, 39. In Owen’s 
College Manchester, Cambridge, 11; Oxford, 4. Or, taking 
all three together, Cambridge, 89, to Oxford 58. 

There is another analogous test that is well worth 
noticing, as it enables us to distinguish between the more 
purely scientific and the more purely literary pre-eminence. 
In the former class we have the Royal Society, election to 
which is, and long has been, the main criterion of eminence 
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in “ natural knowledge.” The latter class has now its 
representative body in the comparatively recently formed 
British Academy; the only drawback for statistical purposes 
in its case resulting from the small number of members 
enrolled during its short career, which is liable to cause 
temporary fluctuations. As regards literary distinction, it 
affords exactly the test we require. As to the numbers of 
the Royal Society, we find the Cambridge preponderance, 
naturally, overwhelming, namely 132 to 56 Oxonians. The 
British Academy furnishes the reverse balance of numbers, 
viz. Cambridge, 82 ; Oxford, 44. In what direction then, it 
may be asked, does Oxford training and influence show 
to the greatest advantage ? Where are her alumni most 
successful ? We must confine ourselves to definite posts 
and appointments as to which there can be no opening for 
doubt. We must, therefore, exclude one career, in which 
according to common estimate Oxford undoubtedly claims 
an advantage, namely, that which embraces current litera¬ 
ture, the writing in magazines, the editorship of newspapers, 
and so forth. No statistics are available here. Moreover, 
owing to the obviously vague and relative character of the 
success to be weighed and estimated, it is next to impossible 
to draw a line between those careers which have, and those 
which have not, reached what we may term a standard of 
literary eminence. But if such a standard were, by any 
means, ever drawn up and produced in the form of a hterary 
Debrett we should quite expect to find the majority of 
names in favour of Oxford. 

The nearest approach to such a definite test is to be 
found in political life; in election to the House of Commons. 
The excess of Oxonian politicians would be expected, and 
our expectations are amply justified in the case of the 
present Parliament Moreover, this has been an excess of 
old standing, especially marked during the century or so 
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previous to the first Reform Act, when Oxford was essentially 
the University of the country gentry; and the country 
gentry ruled in Parhament. According to “Dod” the 
present Parliament claims 109 of its members fi'om Oxford 
and 87 from Cambridge. How far back such a proportion 
existed we do not know. It would be extremely interesting 
to determine, in the case of the Long Parliament, in what 
proportion the two Universities contributed towards the 
political changes it produced. This, unfortunately, is 
very difficult. The ordinary country gentleman, when he 
went to a University, did not in the majority of cases 
proceed to a degree; and therefore, so far as Cambridge 
is concerned (the matriculations from 1544-1800 not having 
been published), and until the various College histories have 
been thoroughly investigated, it is very difficult to track 
him. 

If we turn to the higher offices of State to which Parlia¬ 
ment affords the stepping-stone, we encounter the difficulty 
of paucity of numbers and the consequent uncertainty of 
result. But this evidence, so far as it goes, tells the same 
way, as would be expected. 

The Prime Ministers during the last century are virtually 
equally shared, viz. Oxford 11, Cambridge 9. The office 
of Lord Chancellor has been five times held by an Oxonian 
and five times by a Cambridge man, while 16 Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have been produced by Oxford to 9 by 
Cambridge. Therefore, during the nineteenth century, of 
these three important offices, the holders have on 31 
occasions been educated by Oxford and on 24 by Cambridge. 

There have been many epigrammatical utterances upon 
the distinction between our two great Universities. The 
foregoing results seem to bear out the one, that Oxford has 
the gift of fluent and graceful expression, whilst Cambridge 
aims at the acquirement and preservation of exact know- 
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ledge and expression. This being so, we should expect to 
find, if anywhere, at Oxford that gift of grace and delicacy 
of expression, which, in its highest form, we call poetry. 
But it is a well-known fact that almost every really great 
English poet who has ever dwelt at a University can be 
claimed for Cambridge. So much is this the case that one 
college (Pembroke) at Cambridge is commonly reputed to 
have produced more poets than the whole University of 
Oxford. This phenomenon has been noticed repeatedly, 
and various attempts have been made to account for it. 
For ourselves we attach small importance to the fact. The 
greatest poets—and it is to these that the above statements 
mainly apply—are too few in number to afford a sound basis 
for any conclusion. Again, it may be added, poets, even 
when they were allowed to remain in residence, which was 
by no means always the case, seldom took any degree, and 
therefore did not come under the full influences of their 
place of education. We do not give statistics on the subject, 
as it is impossible to pronounce with certainty as to whether 
any given person is a “ poet ” or otherwise. The nearest 
approach to such statistics that could be found would be, 
perhaps, obtained from such a collection as that of Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury. He does not confine himself to the 
supreme poets, but his standard is fairly high, and we find 
in this collection works by 22 Cambridge men and by 16 
Oxonians. 

As we have previously said, we wish to be entirely 
impartial; but, as has been already observed, each University 
is to a certain extent handicapped in such a comparison as 
above outlined. Some of the methods and directions of 
distinction in which Oxford is pre-eminent are not of a kind 
which lend themselves to exact treatment. On the other 
hand, the absence, as yet, of any such comprehensive 
catalogue of Cambridge alumni as Oxford possesses in 
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Foster’s work, entail the omission of many names which 
would otherwise be claimed by the former. 

Lastly, it is scarcely necessary to remind readers that in 
this discussion we have kept almost entirely to the humble 
ground of statistics. Doing so, we have been obliged to 
confine ourselves to those careers in life, and to those kinds 
of professional successes, which admit of absolutely definite 
estimate. Keeping to this ground we may sum up by 
saying that Cambridge displays, and for centuries has 
displayed, a marked professional reputation, as evidenced in 
the legal and medical world, combined with scientific 
accomplishment, and that Oxford has displayed—latterly 
especially so—a relative superiority in active social and 
literary life. 

J. Archibald Venn 
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I WAS once in a company of Russian people, when a lady 
suddenly asked to be explained what algebra meant. 
There were several mathematicians present, but they, 
perhaps because they were mathematicians, were unable to 
give a satisfactory explanation. I then said to the lady that 
algebra is to arithmetic what Andreev’s play “ The Life of 
Man” is to other plays. She immediately understood the 
nature of algebra, Andreev’s play, “The Life of Man,” 
which was produced for the first time last year in St. Peters¬ 
burg, and which is now being given at the Artistic 
Theatre of Moscow, is written in the algebra of art. 
Shakespeare wrote plays in which Fate manifested its 
inexorable designs through the passions of individual men; 
for instance, he showed us the fate of a man who was warm¬ 
hearted, brave, simple and jealous : Othello ; of a man who 
was dreamy, ambitious, superstitious and hysterical: 
Macbeth. Moli^re, on the other hand, synthesised into a 
series of vital types the various aspects of humanity, and 
showed us the misanthrophy of the whole human race in 
“Le Misanthrope,” and the hypocrisy of all hypocrites in 
“Tartuflfe.” Andreev in his play represents neither types 
nor individuals, but simply the algebraic symbol of man. 
Not man the miser, or man the infinitely complex Hamlet, 
but man the quantity, man X, in face of fate the quantity, Y. 

His play is not a play but a n\orality, such as those which 
were played in the Middle Ages, without the buffoonery. 

' ^^The Life of Man/* by Andreev. 
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It is a solemn mystery and it is treated as such. The 
audience do not applaud and the actors do not come before 
the curtain. The persons of the plays are puppets, the 
pictures shown are like a series of rough wood-cuts such as 
those in a child’s newspaper; a penny plain and twopence 
coloured. 

I have seen the play mounted and played with all the 
skill and subtlety which are at the command of M. Stanis¬ 
lavski’s company at the Artistic Theatre of Moscow. The 
acting was superlative, and the mounting curious and 
original; nevertheless I will describe the play as I saw it 
when it was given for the first time at the small theatre of 
Madame Komisaijevskaia at St. Petersburg; because there 
(although the acting was less excellent), owing to the simph- 
city of the staging, the poignancy and the macabre effect of 
the play were to my mind even more forcibly brought home, 
and the effect, if not more impressive, was in closer harmony 
with the author’s written words. 

The curtain goes up on a space of complete darkness 
(in Moscow they gave you the impression that you were 
looking into illimitable space), from which a figure in grey 
emerges (in Moscow there was a vast shadow behind him, 
shaped like that of Memnon’s statue)—a grey figure with 
shrouded head and only his mouth visible. This figure is 
called in Russian “ He.” “ He ” is Fate, Life, Destiny, 
what you will—^the Y quantity which is inseparable from 
the X quantity Man. The same thing as Alfred de Musset 
pictures in his Nvit de D^cembre, the presence which was 
always with him “ qui me resemblait comme un fr^re.” 

The grey figure speaks a prologue, the beginning of 
which is as follows: “ Behold and listen, you who have come 
hither for mirth and laughter. Here you shall see pass 
before you the whole life of Man, with its dark beginning and 
its dark end. Unborn hitherto and mysteriously hid in the 
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womb of time, without thought, without feeling, without 
knowledge of aught, he mysteriously breaks through the 
barriers of nothingness and with a cry heralds the beginning 
of his brief life. In the night of oblivion a candle breaks 
into flame lit by an unseen hand.—It is the life of Man. 
Look upon its flame—it is the life of Man. As soon as he 
is bom he receives the shape and the name of Man, and 
becomes like unto all men who dw'ell upon the earth. And 
their merciless fate becomes his fate, and his merciless fate 
is the fate of all men. Irresistibly compelled by Time, he 
passes through the immutable stages of human life, from 
the depths to the heights, from the heights to the depths. 
With darkened sight, he shall never perceive the next step 
over which his uncertain foot is already raised ; with obscured 
knowledge he shall never know what the coming day, what 
the coming hour, what the coming minute are to bring. And 
in his blind ignorance, outworn by foreboding and convulsed 
by hope and fear, he submissively fulfils the iron circle of his 
preordained destiny.” 

The prologue, of which I have only quoted a small part, 
is written in majestic prose, and it recalls the chorus in 
Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 

He weaves and is clothed with derision, 

Sows and he shall not reap. 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.** 

The grey figure relates the varying stages, the changing 
vicissitudes of which the life of Man is composed. He tells 
of the death of Man, his return to nothingness, and he relates 
how he himself, the mysterious figure, shall ever be with Man, 
unseen and near, in his hours of joy and of sorrow; when 
he watches and when he sleeps, when he prays and curses, 
in his hours of gladness, when his free and brave spirit leaps 
high, in his hours of dowiiheartedness and anguish, when 
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the spirit is darkened with a mortal weariness and the blood 
fireezes in the heart; in his hours of triumph and defeat, in 
his hours of mighty wrestling with the inevitable, he will be 
with him. The prologue ends thus: “ And you who have 
come hither for mirth, you who are allotted to death, look 
on and listen; here with its far-off and illusive echo shall 
pass before you, with its sorrows and with its joys, the short- 
spanned life of Man.” 

The first scene is called the birth of the Man. The curtain 
rises on a dark room. A group of old crones—you cannot 
see them distinctly—like grey mice, are chattering in the 
obscurity. They are talking of the child that is to be bom. 
Here are the first words of their conversation— 

“ I should like to know what will come to our friend ; a 
son or a daughter ? ” 

“ Is it not all the same to us ? ” 

“ I like little boys.” 

“ And I like little girls. They always sit at home and 
wait, when you go to them.” 

“ And you like visiting ? ” \_The old women laugh low. 

“ He knows.” 

“ He knows.” {A pause.) 

“ Our friend would like to have a little girl. She says 
that boys are too boisterous and enterprising, they mn after 
danger when they are little, and climb up high trees and 
bathe in deep water. They often fall into the water and 
get drowned. And when they grow up they go to war 
and kill one another.” 

“ She thinks little girls'don’t get drowned. But I have 
seen many drowned maidens, and they were like all drowned 
people—^wet and green.” 

“ She thinks that little girls don’t kill with stones! ” 

“Poor thing, it is going so hardly with her, it is the 
sixteenth hour that we have been here, and she has screamed 
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the whole time. At first she screamed loudly, so that her 
cry made our ears sore, and then more gently, and now 
she only moans.” 

“ The doctor says she will die.” 

“ No, the doctor says that the child will be bom dead, 
and that she will live.” 

“ Why are they bom ? it is so painful.” 

“ And why do they die ? that is stiU more painful! ” 

[The old women laugh low. 

“ Yes, they are bom and they die.” 

“ And again they are born.” 

[They laugh. The low cry of the 
suffermg womaii is heard. 

“ It has begun once more.” 

“ She has found her voice again, that is good.” 

“ That is good.” 

“ Poor husband: he was in such a state that he was 
funny to look upon. At first he was glad and said that he 
wished for a boy, he thought that his son would be a 
minister or general, now he wishes for nothing, neither for 
a boy or a girl, he only cries.” 

“ When tlie pangs began he himself writhed.” 

“ They sent him to the chemist’s to fetch medicine. 
He drove for two hours by the chemist’s and could not 
remember what he wanted. Then he returned.” 

The old crones continue to chatter and to laugh their 
low, ghastly laugh, until, suddenly, all becomes still, and 
the grey figure enters and says, “Be stilL The Man is 
bom” And as he says this a candle which he bears in his 
hand breaks into fiame. The old women disappear, and the 
father of the Man comes in with the doctor. He says that 
he hates the child for the pain it has caused his wife, but when 
he hears that it is like him his heart overflows with gladness, 
and he thanks Heaven that his desire has been fulfilled, and 
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he prays God that his son may grow up strong and healthy, 
intelligent and honest. Then come the relations ; they are 
got up like puppets, like penny, wooden, painted dolls. 
They congratulate the father on the birth of his child, each 
with a set phrase, they say aU the usual things. They 
leave no stereotype commonplace unsaid. Here is an 
example of their conversation— 

The Fat Lady speaks: “AUow me, dear brother, to 
congratulate you on the birth of your son.” 

Fat Gentleman: “Allow me, dear relation, to most 
heartily congratulate you on the birth of your son, an 
event which you have been expecting for such a long 
time.” 

The others: “ Allow us, dear relation, to congratulate 
you on the birth of your son.” 

The Father: “ I thank you, I thank you; you are all 
very good and kind people,” etc. 

A young Girl: “ What will you call the child, dear 
uncle ? I should like him to have a pretty, poetical name; 
so much depends on the name of a man.” 

The Fat Lady: “ I should like him to have a simple 
and sensible name. People with pretty names are always 
unsatisfactory and rarely succeed in life.” 

The Fat Gentleman: “ It seems to me, my dear 
brother-in-law, that the child should be called after some of 
its older relations; that prolongs and maintains the race.” 

The Father: “Yes, my wife and I often thought about 
it but could not come to a decision. The birth of a child 
gives rise to so many new cares and anxieties.” 

Fat Lady : “ It fills up life.” 

Fat Gentleman: “ It gives a splendid purpose to life. 
To educate a child, to cause him by our guidance to avoid 
those faults into which we ourselves fell, to strengthen his 
mind with the riches of our own experience ;—by so doing 
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we create a better man, and slowly but surely move 
towards the goal of our existence—perfection.” 

The Father: “ I entirely agree with you, my dear son-in- 
law ! ” 

Here the doctor enters and says, “ Sir, your wife is 
feeling very ill; she wishes to see you.” The Man goes out. 

The relations, after discussing whether the mother will 
live or not, end by talking—always in set phrases—of 
ordinary topics, the men of whether smoking is harmful, 
the women of how to remove grease stains from silk; and 
then the infant is heard crying and the curtain falls. The 
second scene is called “ Love and Poverty.” The Man is 
grown up. It is his room. He is married. His room is 
quite bare, the walls are damp but lit up with bright, warm 
light. The grey figure is there ; a third of the candle that he 
holds in his hands has burnt down. The neighbours come 
into the room. They are bright, cheerful puppets, and they 
bring flowers and leaves and ribbons. They talk of the 
Man and of his wife. They are so poor, the neighbours say, 
and so happy, they sing and dance for joy. They are so good 
and kind. They leave flowers for the Man and his wife, and 
a bottle of milk, a piece of bread and a very cheap, strong cigar. 

They go, and they are followed by the wife of the Man. 
She is young and pretty. She tells of her poverty; of how 
her husband is a talented architect and cannot find work. 
She prays Heaven to send her bread so that her dear, good 
husband may not himger; she prays that if her husband be 
cross to her, that it may be forgotten. She goes out and the 
figure in grey speaks and says, “ She little knows that her 
desire is already fulfilled; that two rich men are already 
seeking the Man to give him work which shall bring him 
riches and fame. Thus does fortune come to Man, and thus 
does it go.” Then the Man and his wife return. The Man 
complidns of his hunger and fatigue. He is cross and 
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irritable. The wife’s eyes fill with tears, and then immedi¬ 
ately he curses himself for his selfishness and his thoughtless¬ 
ness and kisses away her tears. Hope rises triumphant in 
him. and turning to the grey figure, whom, of course, he does 
not see, he challenges Life and Fate: “ Come out to battle,” 
he cries, “ I shall conquer,” and the wife of the Man applauds 
him. Then the Man and his wife play at make believe. 
They build castles in the air. They weave the future out of 
rainbows. They imagine palaces where they will live in 
Italy or in the North. They find the milk and bread and 
flowers brought by the neighbours. They eat it greedily 
together, and the Man lights the cigar, which tastes like 
heaven. They dance for joy. They imagine they are in a 
great palace giving a ball—that the wife of the Man is the 
queen of the ball. She puts the ribbons and flowers in her 
hair, and they dance wildly together, while the figure in grey 
looks on indifferent, and the candle in his hands bums brightly. 

The next scene is called “The BaU in the Man’s House.” 
It is a huge room with great columns placed in a circle. 
Beyond the columns all is shadow, and the room is brilliant 
with cold, artificial light. Everything in the house is rich 
and gilded. An orchestra is playing; three little black 
puppets, one scraping the violin, one the ’cello, and the 
third blowing the flute. They only play one tune, a lively, 
monotonous and foolish polka. 
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Under each column a guest is seated, stiff and lifeless as 
a waxwork. They are old, wrinkled, painted, bedaubed and 
ridiculous. The women guests are dressed in silk, satins, 
tinsel and gaudy jewels; the men are like expensive, 
pompous dolls, some in uniform, some covered with 
orders, others in black and white clothes; they are all 
quite expressionless. 

In the centre of the room young men and girls are 
dancing the polka, and they dance and disappear in and out 
of the columns. The figure in grey stands in one comer of 
the room and two-thirds of his candle have been consumed. 
The guests talk. Here is the beginning of their convers¬ 
ation— 

“ I must observe that it is a great honour to be invited to 
the Man’s ball.” 

“ You may add that this honour is given to extremely 
few. The whole town tried to get asked; very few were 
chosen. My husband, my children and myself are all 
proud of the honour the most highly-to-be-honoured Man 
has paid us.” 

“ I am sorry for those who were not asked, they will 
not be able to sleep all night for envy; and to-morrow 
they will invent calumnies about the tediousness of the 
Man’s ball.” 

“ They never saw such magnificence.” 

“You might add such extraordinary magnificence and 
luxury.” 

“ And I say such enchanting and unceasing amusement. 
If this is not amusing I should like to know what is 
amusing! ” 

“ Stop; it is useless arguing with people who are 
tormented by envy. They will say to you, that the chairs 
on which we are sitting were not of gold at all.” 
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“ That they were the simplest wooden chairs bought at a 
second-hand shop! ” 

“That there was no electric light here, but ordinary 
tallow candles. They will have the face to deny that the 
pictures had such broad, gold frames. 1 seem to hear the 
sound of gold.” 

“ You see its gleam ; that is enough, I think.” 

“ I seldom enjoyed music so much as at the balls of the 
Man. It is divine music and it lifts the soul into the higher 
spheres.” 

“I should hope that the music was good consider¬ 
ing what is paid for it; you should add that this is the 
best orchestra in the town; it plays on the highest 
occasions.” 

“ You hear this music long afterwards; it takes the soul 
captive. My children, when they return from the balls of 
the Man, keep on humming the music a long time after¬ 
wards.” 

And they continue to talk in detail of the splendour of 
the house of the Man, of his riches, of his many rooms, his 
numerous houses, his wonderfully appointed bathrooms, and 
they all say in chorus— 

“ How rich 1 ” 

“ How splendid 1 ” 

“ How gorgeous! ” 

“ How rich! ” 

The Man and his wife pass through the ballroom. The 
Man has grown grey, but still seems strong and full of life, 
the wife is still pretty. The Man is followed by his friends 
and his enemies. His friends have good countenances and 
his enemies look horrible and evil. And as they pass the 
guests vie with each other in praises of the Man and 
his wife, with applause for the friends and hisses for the 
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enemies. When they have passed through to supper, the 
guests begin to grow anxious lest they have been forgotten, 
and when at last they begin to grow convinced of this, one 
of them says, “ I cannot understand, I must frankly own, 
why we came to a house with such a reputation. One 
should choose one’s acquaintances more carefiiUy.” At that 
moment a man in a gorgeous livery enters and announces 
that the Man and his Mofe beg their honoured guests to 
come to supper. 

The guests all file off, saying in chorus, “What a 
livery! What- music! How gorgeous! How rich! What 
an honour! What an honour! ” 

The next scene is the misfortune of the Man. He has 
lost his money, he has sold all his possessions, even his 
books. His one servant, an old woman, tells this, and how 
there is nothing left in the large house but rats; and how a 
fr^h misfortune had just happened. The Man’s child went 
for a walk, and some wicked person threw a stone at him 
and broke open his head, and now he is lying sick and in 
danger of life. The doctor comes and tells the anxious Man 
and his wife, who are now old and worn (for the candle the 
grey figure still holds in his hands is almost burnt down to 
its socket), that their son is asleep and will probably get 
better. The Man looks at his drawing-table. “ Look,” he 
says to his wife, “ I began to draw this when our boy was 
still well; I stopped at this line and thought ‘I will rest 
and go on later.’ Look what a simple and quiet line! And 
yet it is terrible to look upon, for it may be the last line which 
I drew when my boy was stiU alive.” Then he finds his 
son’s toys on the table; their presence there used to make 
his work easier. They were bought in the days of the 
Man’s poverty; a little wooden horse without a tail, and a 
squeaking clown. The Man remembers how he used to talk 
to his little boy playing with the gee-gee. “ Where are you 
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galloping to, gee-gee?” “Over the hills and far away, 
papa, to kill the dragon because I’m a knight.” Then 
the Man and his wife kneel and pray that their son may 
not die. An 5 rthing else, but not that. The mother 
says, “Let my son live.” And the Man’s prayer is as 
follows— 

“ See, I pray to Thee, I bend my aged knees; I grovel 
in the dust before Thee, I kiss Thy earth. Perhaps I have 
offended Thee; if so, then forgive. It is true I was hard, 
envious, exacting: I often blamed myself; wilt Thou forgive 
me ? If such is Thy will, punish me, only leave me my son; 
leave him, I pray Thee. I do not ask for mercy nor for pity, 
but only for justice. Wicked men tried to kill him—^those 
who offend Thee with their works and make Thy earth 
hideous. Wicked, pitiless ruffians! who throw stones from 
behind comers, from behind a comer, the ruffians 1 Do not 
let them accomplish their evil work. Staunch the blood; 
give back life to my son who is so good. Thou didst take 
everything from me, but did I ever pray as a suppliant: 
‘Give me back my riches, give me back my friends, give 
me back my talent’? No, never; even for my talent I 
never prayed. And Thou knowest what talent is—it is 
greater than life. ‘ Perhaps it must be so,’ methought, and I 
bore ever 5 rthing—I bore everything. But now I pray on 
my knees, in the dust, kissing the earth, let my son live I 
give my son back his life. I kiss Thy earth.” 

And then the wife goes to see after the child, and the 
Man faUs to sleep on the sofa and dreams happy dreams of 
his boy. 

And the grey figure speaks and says even now, while 
the Man is dreaming happily, his son has died. The 
Man awakes and his wife returns, and he asks if his 
son is dead, and she answers “ Yes.” The wife falls at the 
Man’s feet and cries bitterly, and the Man turns to the 
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grey figure and curses his life and the day when he was 
bom. 

The fifth and last scene is the death of the Man. It is in 
an underground cellar where dnmkards are laugliing and 
raving. The Man sits apart and alone with his head buried 
in his hands. His wife is dead, his house is empty; there is 
nowhere for him to go, he is utterly alone and he is dying, 
for the candle in the hands of the grey figure has almost 
burnt out. The old crones who appeared in the first scene 
of all return once more; they talk and they repeat the set 
phrases of the guests at the Man’s ball: “ How rich! How 
gorgeous! ” They dance round the Man to the tune of the 
foolish polka which was played at his baU. “Do you 
remember?” they whisper. “You are going to die. Do 
you remember ? ‘ How rich I How gorgeous 1 ’ ” 

The dance of the crones grows wilder and swifter, and at 
last the Man raises himself and cries, “ Where is my sword 
and my shield ? I am disarmed—help 1 Be cur ...” and 
he falls on a chair and dies. The candle in the hands of the 
grey figure goes out. The grey figure says, “ Be still! 
The Man is dead.” The crones sing and dance round the 
dead Man to the sound of the foolish polka, but at last all 
grows dark and there is silence. 

This play might have been written eight hundred years 
ago. And whatever happens to the world, as long as men 
exist, it will be understood. It could be played in Chinese 
without losing one jot of its import or its message; it is 
outside of time and place, independent of man’s fleeting 
customs and various manners, for it merely repeats the cry 
of pain uttered in sublime accents by the Hebrew poet, and 
re-echoed by all suftering singers in all times and countries, 
fi:om Aeschylus to Leopardi. But it only shows one side of 
the mysterious medal; there is another, a shining side 
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which other poets have seen and sung: Dante, Gk)ethe, 
and Shelley, for instance, in his ‘‘high and passionate” 
“ Adonais,” when he says— 

‘‘Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 

Maurice Baring 
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F ighting at public schools as an acknowledged and 
general practice was prohibited, and may have said 
to have died out half a century ago, but it died hard, and 
for another decade occasional stand-up fights still took place, 
while rough-and-ready fights decided on the spot and at 
the moment of difference were of comparatively common 
occurrence. The combatative instinct—the desire to win 
supremacy, is natural to boys just as it is to young cock 
chickens, and in all probabUity the abolition of fighting is 
quite as much due to the greatly increased development of 
athletic sports as to prohibition. The boy is not changed, 
only the means by which he expends the exuberance of his 
combative energies. In the days of fighting, therefore, 
there was something to be said in favour of fighting, and 
often it acted as a check upon bullying. A new boy on his 
first public appearance, and probably for several days after¬ 
wards, would be incessantly asked his name, who was his 
tutor, who his dame, and a variety of other questions, 
generally winding up with an inquiry as to whether he 
would “ take a licking ” fi*om so and so. If the newcomer’s 
reply to the last question was in the affirmative, then he 
got the hcking, if not, then he tried conclusions on the spot, 
or perhaps a regular appointment might be made. For my 
own part, being of a peaceable disposition, I on sundry 
occasions expressed myself as willing to “take a licking” 
rather than fight for no cause that I knew of, but if the 
assertion was not sufficient, and a licking actually commenced, 
then I promptly changed my mind, with the result that, if 
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not always victorious, it was very soon found advisable to 
leave me alone. And what harm was done ? I was taught 
to put my back to the wall and hold my own as an English¬ 
man should, and as to the bullies, two of them proved to be 
my good friends in after life, and better fellows could not 
be. ■ But I merely give these personal experiences as a fair 
sample of those of many other boys of that day; and of 
course there were bullies and bullies. Such battles were in 
hot blood, on the spiur of the moment, and, as they usually 
took place while we were waiting about before school, were 
quickly over and rarely afterwards renewed. The regular, 
stand-up, prearranged fight, with all its formalities, was a very 
different affair and practically extinct forty years ago; yet 
despite all the masters could do, backed by the boys in 
authority, a spark still smouldered, and I chanced to be one 
of the very few who witnessed what I believe to have been 
the very last of these great pugilistic duels d outrance. 

There were three boys, then, an inseparable triumvirate 
known throughout the school as “ the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil,” each about seventeen years of age. None of 
the trio could be definitely described either as “ wet bobs ” 
or “ dry bobs,” and none of them took a serious part in any 
other struggles for athletic supremacy; they might, indeed, be 
described as belonging to a class who spent the most of 
their spare time in loafing, and whose highest ambition in 
life at the time was probably the colouring of meerchaum 
pipes. But that these proclivities were deceptive, and did 
not indicate any real lack of gallantry and British pluck in 
them, the sequel will show. Now there was a fourth boy 
of the same age, and to some extent of the same method of 
life, but with the marked exception that he was a well-taught 
and a good boxer. Rather short for his age, but broad- 
shouldered, heavily built, and with a coimtenance so feature¬ 
less as to suggest that much hard punching would be 
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required to make any impression on it, he was indeed quite 
a model of a pugilist. He fell foul of the “ World,” and 
the “ World ” having given him his own back on the spot, 
and refused to “take a licking,” a formal challenge was 
given and accepted. The “World” briefly described was 
a tall, active, slim lad with finely-cut, prominent features, 
some inches taller than his opponent, and without even a 
rudimentary knowledge of the “noble art” That a great 
fight was to take place soon got abroad, as also did the time 
appointed between the afternoon schools of a “ whole ” school- 
day. But, excepting to the few who could be trusted, the 
spot where the fight was to take place was kept a profound 
secret As a consequence, immediately after three o’clock 
school, there was a general stampede of the whole school to 
every point of the compass. Many himdreds of boys in 
whole commandos, in scores, and separately running in aU 
directions, some believing that the fight was to take place 
behind the gasworks, others, in this meadow or that, in 
this cricket-field or the other, in the playing-fields, or some 
place with a biblical name; and among the crowd masters 
marching with swinging strides was a sight never to be 
forgotten. The majority of the boys were doubtless bent 
on seeing the fight, while the “ beaks,” sixth form, and the 
powers that were in the school, were equally bent on putting 
a stop to it. Both parties failed in their object. With the 
principals, seconds, and perhaps less than a dozen more of 
the initiated, I was running along a deep, narrow, hedged-in 
lane at the back of the playing-fields, when to our dismay 
we caught sight of the tall “ Head ” himself following us 
up; but at a bend in the lane we unsighted him, and then, 
scrambling over a hedge, lay flat in some standing com till 
the danger was past. We “doubled” back into a stack¬ 
yard close by, the appointed place, and then no time was 
wasted over preliminaries. The “ Flesh ” and the “ Devil ”■ 
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seconded the“ World,”his opponent having also his supporters, 
and the few spectators gathered on either side. Water was 
provided and also “ knees ” by the seconds, but so far as I 
can remember, although a watch was held, there was no 
timed duration of rounds or rests, the fight being to a finish, 
so long as either of the combatants could stand. From the 
first it was obvious that the trained boxer must win, but 
the indomitable pluck of the “ World ” claimed the admira¬ 
tion of us all, and once, with his face already bleeding and 
much knocked about, he landed a right-hander which laid 
the pugilist’s cheek open. It was a staggering blow, and 
caused the boxer to fight with much more caution, but also 
with much more venom. Blow after blow the gallant 
“World ” received till his face became an almost indistinguish¬ 
able mass of blood and bruises, and his eyes were almost 
closed. Then three times in succession was he knocked 
down clean off his heels, but stUl he came up again—and 
then—^we all had to run for our lives to be in time for school. 
A very few minutes more, perhaps only a few seconds, and 
the inevitable end must have come ; but the clock had saved 
the “ World ” from the name of defeat, and well he deserved 
the intervention. Then, helped to his tutor’s by his two 
faithful seconds and friends, he was found to be so severely 
injured that he was at once put to bed, and three weeks 
elapsed before he recovered sufficiently to be able to attend 
school, while his opponent was none the worse except for 
the mark of the one effective blow, and went about as usual. 
Thus ended the memorable fight, and without saying a word 
in disparagement of the boxer, who fought an honest fight 
from start to finish, one’s sympathies were with the previously 
slighted, despised loafer who, when once roused and put on 
his mettle, had exhibited such splendid courage and true 
British pluck. 

Arthur Crawshay 
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T he Croatian question has always interested students 
of Home Rule analogies since Mr. Gladstone’s 
memorable speech at Wirral in which he made Croatian 
Home Rule his model for the settlement of the Irish 
question, and especially since he went so far as to adopt 
several of its imderl 3 ang principles in his first attempt to 
deal with Home Rule in 1893, when he proposed to retain 
the Irish members in the Imperial Parliament for Irish and 
Imperial purposes only. Those who knew anything of 
Croatian history subsequent to the Compromise of 1868 
were at the time somewhat sceptical of the value of this 
analogy. Things have not improved since 1893, and it 
must be clear to any historical student that the establish¬ 
ment of a subordinate parliament in Croatia has been as 
great a failure there as devolution has proved invariably 
wherever it has been tried. It is, however, advisable before 
touching upon so controversial an aspect of this question to 
dwell briefly upon the past history of Croatia, and especially 
of her connection with Hungaiy and with Austria. 

Many theories have been advanced as to the origin of 
the Croats. The national poet Faust Vrandie held that 
they have dwelt in Croatia from the earliest times, and that 
the empire of Russia, as well as the kingdoms of Poland and 
Bohemia, were founded by three Croat brothers, Rus, Leh, 
and Ceh; but this legend is not history. It is, however, 
certain that Croatia formed part of the old Roman pro¬ 
vince of Pannonia, which was conquered by Octavianus in 
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35 B.C., and that the name was given to the country by the 
Chorwaten, or Chrobaten, a Slav tribe who lived there in the 
seventh century. From 800 to 1102 Croatia was governed 
by her own dukes and kings, whose empire, according to 
national historians, extended at one time from the Drave 
to Ragusa and from the Drina to the Adriatic. In the 
latter year Koloman, King of Hungary, took advantage of 
the internal chaos of the coimtry to advance his claim to 
be king, as nephew of the national ruler Zwienomir. He 
secured the benevolent neutrality of Venice by the surrender 
of the Dalmatian coast, and arrived on the banks of the 
Drave at the head of a powerful army. To his astonish¬ 
ment he foimd the Croats had assembled in full force and 
were ready to give him battle. He was not only a great 
general but an astute politician, and soon realised that he 
could do more through diplomacy than by having recourse 
to more violent methods. He therefore sent a messenger 
to the Croatian army, with full powers to offer them his 
friendship without conditions. His opponents were extremely 
flattered by so much generosity. They were tired to death of 
endless civil war, and wished to put an end to the devastations 
of the Venetian Republic and of those Western Crusaders 
who frequently pillaged their towns and villages on their way 
to conquer the Holy Land for Christianity. The Croatian 
people, still in arms, therefore held a general meeting, and 
unanimously proclaimed Koloman King of Croatia, not, 
however, without specifying in the clearest terms that they 
only accepted him personally as their king, and that they in 
no way recognised any supremacy on the part of Hungary 
or gave his successors in the kingdom of Hungary any right 
whatsoever to the Crown. It is true that on their way to 
his coronation the joint armies were met by the Ban SvadiS, 
who had just been proclaimed king by the more ardent 
patriots under the name of Petar II. This force was, how- 
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ever, overcome by the Croats themselves, it is alleged, 
without any help from their Magyar allies, and Koloman 
was, after he had solemnly confirmed all the rights and 
liberties of the Croats, crowned king at Belgrade-by-the-Sea, 
that old capital that was destroyed by the Venetians in the 
twelfth century. The original treaty has disappeared, and 
Hungarian writers insist that Croatia was conquered by 
force of arms, but a charter, dating fmm this year, which 
begins “ Ego, Colomanus, Dei Gratia, Rex Ungariae, Croatia 
atque Dalmatise Salvo habito consilio, postquam coronatus 
fui Belgradi supra Mare in Urbe Regia ...” is quoted by 
Croatian historians in support of their argument that Koloman 
was king by choice and not by conquest. 

It would be tedious to follow Croatia through the whole 
history of her connection with Hungary and with Austria, 
especially as there is a great deal of controversy as to what 
really happened; but there can be no doubt that the inde¬ 
pendence of Croatia was recognised on two most important 
occasions. After the battle of Moha<5s, where Lewis, King 
of Hungary, Bohemia and Croatia, was killed by the army of 
Suleiman the Magnificent on August 29th, 1526, his brother- 
in-law Ferdinand I of Austria succeeded him as King of 
Bohemia, and was in the following year unanimously elected 
King of Croatia by the Croatian magnates on the distinct 
understanding that he would preserve “omnia et singula 
eorum privilegia, libertates et decreta.” Hungary only agreed 
to accept Ferdinand as their king in 1538, and then at the 
death of his rival, John Szapolai, who had been preferred by 
the majority of their representatives in 1526. Beyond this 
we find no instance of a Croat Delegation in Hungary from 
1527 to 1593. Then again, on March 9th, 1712, the 
Croatian Parliament assembled at Agram agreed to accept 
Maria 'fei’esa, the daughter of the Emperor Charles VI, 
as his su«Qessor as Queen of Croatia, and did so inde- 
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pendently and without any protest whatsoever being made 
by Hungary, which only agreed to adopt the Pragmatic 
Sanction twelve years subsequently. Since then, incon¬ 
sistent claims have, it is true, been advanced by Himgarian 
authorities who have looked upon Croatia as “ partes 
adnexae,” whilst Croatian constitutional writers have in¬ 
sisted that the two kingdoms were “regna socia.” When 
Hungary wished to make Magyar the official language in 
Croatia, Francis Deak, the great Hungarian jurist, himself 
said in the Hungarian Parliament on April 15th, 1840: “ The 
words ‘regna socia’ cannot be reconciled with the spirit 
either of our history or of our laws. Croatia is no sister 
kingdom, but at most ‘ partes adnexsc.’ ” In 1848 the Croats 
marched out of Agram, under their then Ban, Baron von 
Jella<iiC, to the assistance of Austria in her struggle with 
Hungary, and were subsequently feasted and congratulated 
as the Saviours of the Empire. The gratitude of Vienna 
was not, however, of very long duration. Croatia was 
detached from Hungary, to be brought directly under the 
Imperial Government, and every attempt was made by 
Bach and his party to Germanise her in every way. Mutual 
wrongs brought Hungary and Croatia once more together, 
and Francis De4k was one of the first Hungarians to eat his 
own words. On March 26th, 1861, he addressed in the Pesti 
Naplo an open letter to the Hungarian patriots, in which he 
made his recantation:—“ We know that Croatia, Slavonia and 
Dalmatia always belonged to the Hungarian Crown, but they 
were never Magyar land (Magyardrsiag). They have always 
formed a separate territory, and were a political nation. They 
were never in a subordinate position, and were united to us 
through their own free will.” When the defeat of Sadowa 
forced the Emperor Francis Joseph to restore the national 
constitution of Hungary, it was agreed that each part of the 
Dual Monarchy should manage its own “hordes,” and 
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Croatia was handed back to Hungary. After having so 
solemnly acknowledged the national rights of Croatia, Delik 
was forced to recognise her national independence, and to 
give Croatia her own constitution, which was embodied in the 
Croato-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1868 . This treaty was then 
and is still accepted by the majority of the Croatian repre¬ 
sentatives as the basis upon which the relations of Croatia to 
Hungary ought to rest; but a very strong and powei-fiil 
minority of these very representatives, members of the 
orthodox StardeviC party, who say they give expression to 
the sentiments of their unenfranchised fellow-countrymen, 
have always refused to accept this Ausgleich, which they 
argue falls far short of the national claim. The antagonism 
between the supporters and opponents of the Compromise 
is intense, both accusing each other of disloyalty to Croatia; 
but both are agreed upon one point, and that is in pro¬ 
testing against what they call Hungary’s repeated violations 
of this national compact. Hungarians, on their side, reply 
that they are only too anxious to observe this understanding, 
but that the Croats do not keep to it themselves, for they 
never lose an opportunity of weakening the authority of the 
Hungarian Parliament in Croatia. This therefore forces 
Hungary to act in self-defence and distrust those who have 
so often shown evidence of bad faith. It would be rash for 
a foreigner to take sides in so technical a constitutional 
controversy. All he can do is to state the facts, and to 
allow his readers to draw their own conclusions. 

His difficulties are also very much enhanced by the 
shifting character of Croatian politics, which in this respect 
bear some analogy to what we have often witnessed in 
Ireland, where Unionists have occasionally voted for Pamel- 
lite and even more advanced candidates, and where political 
extremists prefer the honesty of a Unionist administra¬ 
tion to the inconsistencies and weakness of a Home Rule 
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Gk>vemment. Extremes also frequently meet in the same 
way in Croatia. Baron Paul Rauch, the present Ban, 
represents the extreme Hungarian Unionist view, and is 
vigorously boycotted by the members of the Croatian 
Coalition, who will have nothing to say to him or to his 
Government. It is war to the knife, and nothing is too bad 
to be said of his ministers, whom every patriotic member of 
the Coalition denoimces as men of no character or reputation. 
Baron Rauch has certainly met with more toleration from 
those members of the States Rights party who profess to 
regard the present connection with Hungary with the very 
greatest abhorrence. No one would ever think of accusing 
them for this reason of entering into a corrupt understanding 
with the representatives of Hungary. They have never 
abated one jot of their Nationalist pretensions, and never will. 
Still, the Government of the country must be carried on, and 
any attempt made by Hungary to develop the resources of 
Croatia finds grateful recognition amongst those members of 
the StardeviC party who wish to see Croatia prosperous 
even though that prosperity may be the work of their 
bitterest opponent. The late Ban, Count KhQen Hedeivdry, 
ruled the country for ten years with the help of the Serbs 
and of the National party, and in direct opposition to the will 
of the majority of the people; and yet he received occasional 
help from these extremists where politics were not directly 
involved. Then, again, although to all outward appearances 
the new Ban, Baron Rauch, suffered a crushing defeat at the 
General Election in February, and the Hungarian Unionist 
party were unable to retain a single seat in the Croatian 
Diet, when he makes an attempt to initiate a social pro¬ 
gramme he can count upon the good will of many an extremist 
belon^ng to the States Rights party to whom his politics 
are anathema. He owes this fiiendly support in all prob¬ 
ability to the two facts that the StardeviC party prefer 
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their open foe to their own political rivals, and that he has 
hitherto shown more tact and is better versed in the arts of 
Government than were either of his own immediate pre¬ 
decessors. 

The present situation is extremely complex, and can only 
be understood by the foreigner who studies the history 
of that movement which led up to the adoption of the 
Fiume Resolutions. In 1905 the Hungarian Coalition were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the Austrian 
Government, and were seeking for allies on all sides. 
Parties are also divided in Croatia into the supporters 
of Austria and of Hungary. The StarieviC party have 
always been particularly hostile to Hungary, and there 
was nothing to be done with them. Many Croats are, 
however, just as opposed to Austria; for they remember 
their betrayal after 1848, and their surrender by Austria to 
Hungary. They had on this ground ample material for an 
understanding. The Hungarian leaders were quite ready to 
make substantial concessions; for the most elementary 
constitutional rights had been suppressed during the ten 
years that Count Khuen Hedervilry governed Croatia with 
the help of the National party and of the Serbs. A 
Coalition of several parties in Croatia was therefore formed : 
(1) Those members of the old StardeviC or States Rights 
party, such as MM. BanjaviC, Tuskan, Vinkovid and 
MagediC, who had left the main body of the party when 
Dr. Josef Frank was elected as the late Dr. Ante StardeviC’s 
successor in the leadership. They regarded him as the 
representative of the Vienna CamariUa, who use the Nation¬ 
alities as against Hungary but will not commit themselves 
to anything definite in their behalf. These men have within 
the last few days been reinforced by further secessions, not¬ 
withstanding Dr. Franck’s resignation of the Chairmanship 
of the party. (2) The Liberals—young men who are 
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members of the bar or who are connected with the Uni¬ 
versity: they are supposed to be the men of the future, 
the rising hopes of yoimg Croatia, can boast of much 
ability, and may be able to do great things in the course 
of time. (3) What has been called the Kulmer group, 
though Coimt Kulmer would be the first to repudiate such 
a designation: he is an economist of no mean order, whose 
great ambition it is to develop the resources of Croatia by 
every means in his power. These men were originally 
Unionists, but their condemnation of what they call 
Hungary’s repeated violations of the Compromise of 1868 
has led them to throw in their lot with the Coalition. 
(4) The Independent Serbs. (5) The Radical Serbs. 

The strength of this Coalition was its inclusion of those 
Serbs who had supported Count Khflen Hedervdry in the 
past, but who were now ready and willing to join the 
Coalition. Their presence was a source of weakness in 
one respect, as it made any understanding with the 
Star6eviC party difficult. They will have nothing to say to 
the Serbs. Their cry is “ Croatia for the Croatians,” and 
they believe that the Croatians will be stronger if they are 
united not only politically but religiously. The Croatians 
are Catholics, whilst the Serbs are members of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, and there has always been antagonism between 
the two Churches, not only because the one follows the Latin 
and the other the Greek rite, but because the Croats look to 
Rome for religious guidance and direction, whilst the Ortho¬ 
dox Greeks are independent of the Pope. On the other hand, 
it will not be easy to create a strong and united Croatia if the 
Serbs are left out in the cold. They represent one-third of 
the population, and live side by side with their Croat feUow- 
citizens, speaking a dialect of the same conunon language. 
There are, it is true, many Croat districts in which there 
are few if any Serbs, but there are scarcely any which can 
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be called purely Serb, though in several constituencies 
they boast of a large majority. Since 1905 the Radical 
Serbs have left the Coalition, but their numbers are relatively 
small in Croatia itself: the story of the split is a long and 
complicated one, and outside the scope of this article. 
Suffice it to say that the Independent Serbs maintain the 
Radicals entered into a corrupt bargain with Hungary. 
They wished to have their own man chosen Patriarch, and 
to have more say in the administration of their ecclesiastical 
ffinds. Many Serbs who lived across the Hungarian frontier 
were willing to co-operate with them. They secured a 
majority at the Church Conference, and carried everything 
their own way. This made further common action im¬ 
possible, and the Radical Serbs now support Hungary and 
its representative in Croatia. 

This new Coalition formulated its programme in October 
1905, the Croats at Fiume and the Serbs at Zara; but the 
party is usually described either as the Serbo-Croatian 
Coalition or the “ Fiume Resolutionists.” These Resolutions 
began with the expression of a desire to define their position in 
view of the then existing political situation, and the necessity 
for common action with the representatives of Hungary. 
The “ Resolutionists ” regard the strength and independence 
of the Kingdom of Himgary as their safeguard against 
foreign invasion, not only in so far as the Hungarian but 
also as the Croatian people are concerned, and they therefore 
deem it their duty to help the Hungarian people in their 
struggle. This end, advantageous as it is to both parties, is 
to be secured by “ the territorial extension of the Kingdom 
of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, by the re-incorporation of 
the kingdom of Dalmatia, which otherwise belongs both 
virtually and constitutionally to the kingdom of Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia. ...” “To bring about this 
incorporation the present intolerable parliamentary and 
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administrative conditions of Croatia and Slavonia must 
be reformed, and such a situation created as will corre¬ 
spond with those needs of a civilized country and those 
requirements of constitutional lib^y which are secured by 
elementary liberal and constitutional provisions. These 
provisions are mainly (1) such a liberal electoral system as 
will make the choice of a popular representation possible, 
and secure genuine expression to the free and unfettered will 
of the people, (2) such complete liberty of the press as will 
render autocratic interference impossible, and introduce trial 
by jury for press and political offences; (3) liberty of public 
meeting, of association and of free speech; (4) the independ¬ 
ence of the Bench, which will guarantee the inviolability and 
do away with the responsibility of judges to the authorities; 
(5) the protection of civil interests and of political rights against 
administrative interference; and (6) the creation of a State 
tribunal making all Government officials responsible for 
breaches of the law. The Croatian Deputies are convinced 
that a permanent understanding between the peoples of 
Hungary and Croatia can be secured, in the first place, 
through the explicit and rigorous recognition of those rights 
of the Croatian people which are embodied in the existing 
Compromise between Croatia and Hungary, and that those 
questions which are common to Hungary and the western 
half of the monarchy should be so regulated that in¬ 
dependent, political and economic stability and progress 
shall be guaranteed to the Croatian people. All progress in 
Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, as well as the conditions of 
that participation, can be favourably influenced through the 
natural course of events which prevail in other countries, and 
notably in the sister land of Istria. . . .” 

These Resolutions were referred to a select Committee 
and carried with a few verbal amendments. The question 
has often been asked as to how much the Hungarian leaders 
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committed themselves to these Resolutions. There was 
certainly no written agreement, but it was fiilly understood 
that M. Kossuth and M. Polonyi would be present at Fiume 
and ratify them. Their presence was, however, required in 
Budapest, where Parliament had been summoned, and they 
were therefore unable to attend; but Croatians maintain 
that the understanding was complete, and that in pursuance 
of that understanding Hungary received every assistance 
from the Coalition in her fight with Vienna. Since then 
substantial concessions have certainly been made, not by 
the passage of any legislation but simply through the 
abandonment by Hungary of the repressive policy started 
by Count Khuen Hedervdry. Thus Croatia, at least until 
lately, secured liberty of the press, liberty of speech, 
and liberty of public meeting in return for the assistance 
which she accorded to Hungary at a very crucial moment. 
Freedom of election was at least nominally given except 
in so far as Government officials were concerned, but this 
concession can hardly be regarded as either genuine or 
universal as long as open voting prevails, and Government 
officials may lose their appointments if they vote against 
ministerial candidates. Many forms of ministerial pressure 
are denounced in the Croatian press; but there are many 
democratic communities, such as France, where similar 
grievances are advanced and certainly with equal justice. 

The actual dispute dates from the introduction of the 
States Railway Bill, one of whose provisions makes the 
knowledge^ of Hungarian a qualification for employment on 
the State Railways. Croats say this is a direct violation 
of the Compact of 1868. It must be admitted that 
Hungary is in an extremely difficult position. She is 
hemmed in by Austria on all sides, and her sole outlet to 
the sea is through Fiume, her one port which can only be 
reached by crossing Croatia. Access to the sea is a matter 
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of paramount importance to Hungary, as indeed it is to 
all independent nationalities. Many patriotic Hungarians 
are also looking forward to the day when Hungary will 
be economically independent of Austria. This independ¬ 
ence will be of but little value if she is cut off from the sea. 
She cannot boast of much trade with Turkey, and she has 
not yet secured that connection with (Jermany which she 
wants through the extension of the Oedenburg railway to 
Annaberg. Hungarians therefore maintain that the States 
Rdlway must remain entirely in Hungarian hands, and they 
hope to secure this by making the knowledge of Hungarian 
essential; for Croats find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
master one of the hardest languages in Europe. They argue 
that the removal of a single rail would hang up the whole 
service, and that Hungary must therefore be able to rely 
absolutely upon the loyalty of every official employed on 
the line. They also maintain that in case of war a whole 
mobilisation scheme might be upset through the failure of 
some official to understand the language, and they therefore 
look upon this question as one of political life and death. 

So far so good; but the casual outsider asks himself 
these questions: Will it be enough for Hungary if all the 
officials of the State line are Hungarians and thoroughly 
loyal to her interests? Can she secure the line from 
all interference from outside? Could not the whole con¬ 
nection between Budapest and Fiume be upset through 
the removal of a rail by people who are in no way 
employed on the line or connected with it? The first 
essential is the good will of the people through whose land 
the line passes. This might have been secured by a rigorous 
observance of the Compact of 1868, by an understanding 
with the majority of the representatives of Croatia. As it 
is the opportunity has been lost, at least for the present. 
The whole country is seething with excitement and its 
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members united in opposition to Hungary, notwithstanding 
the existence of a franchise which only gives the vote to 
50,000 out of 2,500,000 Croats and allows Government 
officials to control the elections in several constituencies. 
A great mistake has certainly been made, and this is now 
acknowledged by many men who helped to commit it. 
Hungary cannot easily draw back or repeal the law. All 
hope of compromise is not, however, lost. The Coalition 
in their heart of hearts wish for an understanding with 
Hungary; but the question is. Will Hungary be ready to 
meet them half-way now that so much bitterness has been 
aroused on both sides ? 

If the Railway Bill was unfortunate, the methods adopted 
in securing its passage through the House have been more 
unfortunate still. The Croats were so indignant that they 
were prepared to obstruct the measure by exercising to the 
full their right of addressing the House in Croatian on every 
clause and every subsection. This abuse of the rules of pro¬ 
cedure would [not perhaps have made the passage of the 
law impossible, but would have paralyzed the Chamber for 
all other purposes during the whole of last session. The 
Hungarian Government therefore determined to carry their 
measure by ministerial ordinance, which might have been 
all very well in any other coimtry and at any other time, but 
was extremely awkward in Hungary, where the Chamber 
had been wrecked four years ago when Count Tiszd en¬ 
deavoured to meet the obstruction of the present majority 
by having recourse to this drastic measure. The forty 
Croatian representatives then withdrew from aU further 
participation in the debates upon the Railway Bill. The 
Government wished, however, to preserve the Chamber from 
further obstruction, and introduced their new rules of pro¬ 
cedure. These rules were most drastic, for they provided that 
a hundred and fifty members of the Chamber might at any 
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time give notice that a matter was one of urgency, and submit 
this motion for discussion at the next sitting of the Chamber, 
when only four members were to be entitled to address the 
House, two in favour of and two against the motion, which 
must be decided one way or the other before the House rose. 
Once this urgency resolution had been carried a time limit 
could be placed on the discussion of the Bill. The question 
could, once this time limit had expired, be put and the 
adoption or rejection of the Bill decided by the vote of 
the Chamber. This measure was at first bitterly obstructed 
by the forty Croat representatives, who insisted on exercising 
to their utmost their right of addressing the Chamber in 
Croat, which is particularly unpleasant to the Hungarians 
themselves, as very few of them understand the language. 
The two Vice-Presidents of the Chamber determined to 
put an end to this obstruction, and whenever a Croat member 
ventured to talk in his own tongue on these new Rules of 
Procedure, simply put the motion from the chair that he 
should be no longer heard. They justified this drastic pro¬ 
ceeding on the specious ground that the Rules of Procedure 
were not within the provisions of the Compact of 1868 ; but 
their view was not adopted by Dr. Justh, the President of 
the Chamber, who whenever he filled the chair allowed the 
Croats to exercise their right. This obstruction has now 
been dropped, as the Croatian representatives realise that 
the obstruction of a resolute minority may be even more 
damaging to their own interests than of practical use in the 
present instance. The operation of the Rules of Procedure 
is limited to the present Parliament, whose great duty is the 
passage of the new Reform Bill so ardently desired by the 
Croats. This measure has been absolutely promised by the 
Hungarian Government; but it is intensely unpopular with 
many of their supporters, of whom a small number could 
easily so obstruct its passage into law, not only during the 
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present Session but for many years to come, so as to postpone 
it indefinitely. The forty representatives of Croatia have 
therefore resolved to abstain from further obstruction, and 
the new Rules of Procedure have been adopted by the 
Chamber. 

In the meanwhile the policy embodied in the States 
Railway Bill has evoked considerable opposition in Croatia 
itself. Count Peja6evi6, the Ban who succeeded Count 
Khden Hedervdry in 1903, resigned office six months ago, 
and was succeeded by Dr. von Rakodscay, the President of 
the Court of Appeal, whose mission it was to unite all the 
friends of the Compromise of 1868 into a Unionist party. 
He was, however, not only unable to secure the Ministers he 
wanted, but found himself boycotted by all classes of society. 
When the Croatian Diet met in December its first step was 
to decree his impeachment, and he was himself deserted 
by the Hungarian Government. He therefore had no choice 
but to send in his resignation at the commencement of the 
present year. His successor Baron Paul Rauch had at least 
the advantage of some political training, for his father was 
Ban of Croatia forty years ago. On his appointment he 
aimounced his intention of following on the lines laid down 
by Dr. von Rakodscay. He wished to raise the prestige of 
the administration, to further economic interests, to develop 
the agricultural resources of the country, and promote cottage 
industries. In short, he hoped to forward by every means 
in his power the commercial prosperity of Croatia. He had, 
however, no intention of attaching himself to any particular 
party, least of all to that National party which had supported 
Hungary for so many years. His arrival at Agram was 
the signal for an outbm*st of popular indignation. He 
was mobbed, not only on the day of his reception, but also 
during the General Election for the Diet. Things have 
somewhat quieted down since then. Cynics suggest that 
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the Ban’s threat of increasing the police force at Agram 
at the cost of the ratepayers has had a pacifying effect on 
its canny citizens; but patriots reject this idea with scorn, 
and maintain that the leaders of the Coalition have emphasised 
the necessity of carrying on the agitation in a quiet and 
peaceable manner, and that these moderate counsels have 
prevailed over the more violent methods of the agitators. 
One fact is, however, perfectly plain. The new Ban’s policy 
has not won the elections for Hungary. The Parliament 
elected in February consisted of twenty-four members of that 
old StardeviC party who demand State Rights and will have 
nothing to say to the Serbs, twenty-three members of that 
party who have joined the Coalition, four Liberals, nine 
members of the Autonomic Club who vote with Count 
Kulmer, as well as nineteen Independent Serbs. The Old 
Star(5eviC party have won four seats more than they held in 
the old Diet, but their prestige has suffered through the 
victories won by their most resolute opponents, the In¬ 
dependent Serbs. Moreover, the Government was fighting 
the Coalition, who gained considerablb support from the 
xSSoy which their obstructive parties at Budapest had given 
them. Wherever therefore the Coahtion was opposed 
by members of the StanSeviC party the Government gave 
instructions to their officials to do their best for the Star6evi6 
party, and this support by Hungary has done something to 
impair their credit. They were able to hold their own, 
thanks to the support of the Catholic clergy wherever 
clerical influence was strong, but the very fact that in some 
cases the Government worked for them was enough for 
those patriotic Croats who were fighting the Govern¬ 
ment tooth and nail. Since then several prominent 
members have gone out of the party, and these will in 
course of time strengthen the Coalition. The main fact, 
however, of the election has been the disappearance of 
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that National party which has always stood by Hungary in 
the past. 

It is not easy to lay down definitely the future of the 
Croatian question. Many Croats believe that the present 
deadlock will last for a long time to come, and that Croatia 
will be governed as absolutely as she was in the early forties 
by Hungary or under the Bach system by Austria. They 
are even looking forward to the time when their newspapers 
will be confiscated, their meetings suppressed by force of 
arms, and men imprisoned for giving expression to their 
political sentiments. Something has already been done in this 
direction. Professor Surmin has been dismissed from his posi¬ 
tion at the University, which has been closed owing to the 
students’ strike; two hundred and thirty-five students have 
migrated to Prague University; Professor Manojlovid has 
been suspended from his functions; meetings have been sup¬ 
pressed, and the singing of patriotic songs stopped by the 
police. What astonishes these pessimists is that the Ban has 
not yet secured from Hungary full powers to govern the 
covmtry by martial law. As it is, however, things are 
bad enough. The Government cannot depend upon the 
support of any party except a couple of Radical Serbs 
and one or two independent members out of the eighty 
representatives of Croatia in its Diet; but Hungary levies 
the taxes, and, through the Ban and his ministers, carries 
on the administration of its laws. By the Croatian consti¬ 
tution Hungary may, it is true, levy taxes through its own 
officials, but on the understanding that 45 per cent, of these 
taxes shall be returned to Hungary and spent as the Diet 
directs. Needless to say, this provision has not been fulfilled. 
Parliament has not met for the transaction of business for 
fully a year. It was called together by Dr. von Rakodscay, 
and dissolved when it presumed to vote his impeacliment. 
Then again, after the general election, the Diet met on March 
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12th. The Royal Rescript was read at the first sitting, and 
some legal formalities were observed, but the second sitting 
only lasted twenty minutes, Parliament was adjourned, and no 
steps have been taken since then for the transaction of public 
business. Croatia is being governed by the purest despotism, 
and everything is perfectly quiet for the present. This dead¬ 
lock may continue until the autumn, but the time must 
come when the services of the Diet will be needed, and it is 
highly probable that, if nothing is done between this and then 
to solve the deadlock, the whole controversy will revive with 
redoubled vehemence. 

It is as rash to forecast the future of this question as 
to dogmatize on the fate of Austria-Hungary. All 
Croatian patriots agree in hoping for the restoration of 
that greater Croatia which her historians allege existed in 
the days of Kriesimir the Great, whose dominions included 
not only Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, but extended to 
Istria on the one side and to Bosnia and Herzegovina on the 
other. Many honestly believe that this dream may be 
realized, if not this year, then in the course of the next decade. 
The incorporation of the occupied provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in the Empire of Austria is coming within the 
domain of practical pohtics, and some loyal Austrians would 
like to see their hopes fulfilled during this year of Francis 
Joseph’s Diamond Jubilee. To secure this end the co-oper¬ 
ation of the populations of the occupied provinces is desirable. 
They are unfortunately split up into three distinct parties. 
On the one side the national sentiment of the Catholics and 
Mussulmen who are Croats has been roused by the Francis¬ 
can monks who had won the esteem and admiration of their 
Mussulmen fellow countrymen by their tact and toleration. 
The Jesuits have, however, succeeded by their apostolic 
energy in proselytizing some of the Mussulmen, and their 
success has awakened the religious susceptibilities of the 
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remainder, of whom many are now uniting with the third 
party, those Serbs in the occupied provinces who wish for 
incorporation with Servia. The Croatian CoaUtion deprecate 
any rash or precipitous action. They want to see autonomy 
given to the occupied provinces first, and hope the people 
will then unite with Croatia of their own accord. This 
dream of a Greater Croatia is naturally unpopular with the 
Hungarian Independence Party, who it is believed in some 
quarters wish to replace the present Coalition and form 
a ministry of their own under the leadership of M. Francis 
Kossuth and Count Albert Appon)^. To them Croatia as 
such is a matter of indifference, but Croatia leads to the 
sea, and access to the sea is a national necessity. They 
will therefore hear nothing of a Greater Croatia which will, 
by increasing her power of resistance, rob Hungary of her 
solitary outlet. To the casual observer the fears of Hun¬ 
gary may seem exaggerated. A comparison between the 
fascinating but small town of Agram, situated some fifty 
hours from Charing Cross, with its cheery population of 
60,000 souls, and the magnificent and thriving city of Buda¬ 
pest, with its broad streets whose every house gives evidence 
of national wealth and prosperity, seems enough to dispel any 
dread of national rivalry; but the hard-working, steady and 
pertinacious Slav who pursues his work, notwithstanding his 
hot and fiery temper, has more than once proved a match for 
the generous and domineering Magyar, who may be great in 
victory but is sadly discouraged by any temporary rebuff. 
Hungary is, moreover, faced by dangers fix)m within as well 
as from without. Her devotion to the idea of the great 
Magyar State, accompanied as it has been by her attempts 
to Magyarize her Roumanian, Slovak, Serb and German 
subjects, has aroused the opposition of the nationahties, whose 
hostility may at any time be utilized by Austria whenever 
Hungary is troublesome. Vienna has also in the past used 
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Croatia as against Hungary, and it is alleged is doing so 
now. These national antagonisms may, however, be modified 
by another movement which may force Hungary and Croatia 
into an understanding as complete and more permanent than 
the one embodied in the Fiume Resolutions. Many Serbs 
have lately been agitating at Belgrade and at Zara in favour 
of the incorporation of the whole of their race into a greater 
Servia, which would be as dangerous to Croatia as to 
Hungary. It is, therefore, quite possible that any moment 
may see a complete transformation of the whole situation. 
Both countries may grasp the perils of disunion and unite 
against the common enemy, especially if this Serb agitation 
becomes formidable in the occupied provinces. 

These complications are, however, as nothing compared 
with the far wider and more comprehensive movement which 
is now permeating the whole Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
and whose importance is much enhanced by the inspiration 
which it receives from the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
the legitimate heir not only to the Empire of Austria but 
to the kingdoms of Hungary, Croatia and Bohemia. He is 
by no means a negligible quantity, but a man with a policy 
of his own, whose party is coming to the front on all sides. 
The Prime Minister of Austria, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the Chief of the General Staff and many 
others of his supporters, are all making their influence felt in 
every department of Austro-Hungarian administration. The 
Christian Socialists are not only canying out his programme 
in German Austria, but are forcing their way with the other 
nationalities, and are rousing the Clerical sentiment among 
the Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, Croats, and even in Hungary 
itself. Many Austrian Liberals claim him as a “gross 
Oesterreicher,” and he has also many loyal adherents in 
those Slav nationalities who know how great an influence 
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his Slav wife exercises over his mind. The latter wish to 
give Austria a prominent position in Central Europe, to 
make her Europe’s bulwark against Germany’s “ Drang 
nach Osten.” His succession to the throne will therefore 
be hailed with enthusiasm not only by the northern but by 
those southern Slavs who want to see their national State 
rights preserved within the limits of the Austrian Empire. 
Their ambition is “ Gleichberechtigung,” equal recognition 
with German and Magyar. Hungarians may perhaps, in 
course of time, support this policy, for, apart from the 
bigoted supporters of the idea of the Magyar State, they are 
satisfied if they can be secured against the supremacy of 
German politics and especially of the German language. 

Few Austrians can forecast the future of their Empire. 
What must we therefore think of those foreigners who rashly 
rush in where Austrians fear to tread ? Most Frenchmen 
doubt that the Empire will survive the aged monarch whose 
great personality has done so much to keep his various 
nationahties together. Many Englishmen regard Austria- 
Hungary as Germany’s vassal in her “ Drang nach Osten.” 
These two opinions are based on the most superficial obser¬ 
vation. No one has any right to dogmatize upon the 
fiiture, especially with regard to Austria-Hungary, for fore¬ 
casts have been falsified ever since Frederick the Great 
foretold the imminent break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
One thing is, however, certain: its consolidation is essential 
to the balance of power, and still more so to the peace of 
Europe. We therefore wish Godspeed to the Archduke’s 
patriotic policy, for its success will also prove a valuable 
lesson to the advocates of the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. Home Rule in Austria and in Hungary have 
invariably worked in the same direction. Political weakness 
is as surely the result of political disintegration as political 
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strength must proceed from political consolidation. The 
Austrian Empire will be powerful when this object has been 
achieved, just as the British Empire will be mighty when its 
statesmen have dropped for ever and for aye their dreams of 
political disruption. 

V. Hussey Walsh 
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T here is hardly any subject of practical interest about 
which there is so much make-believe as Classical 
Education. Nowhere do practice and profession more 
widely diverge. A boy studies Latin and Greek minutely 
till boyhood is over and maturity has come. By that time 
he is supposed to have acquired a certain taste and an 
assured judgment “ based on a knowledge of the best that 
has been thought and written ” in two languages. As a 
matter of fact he has, in four cases out of five, the greatest 
difficulty in reading Herodotus with moderate accuracy. It 
is a truism, but it cannot be over-emphasized, that as an 
attainment classical scholarship exists only for the few. But 
aU are subjected to the same method, all are conducted by 
the same paths. 

These considerations naturally provoke question. Setting 
aside modem justifications of Humanism, one is tempted to 
inquire how this very singular mode of education ever came 
into existence. For it certainly is singular. That English 
boys should spend years and years studying the dead matter 
of a long-departed literature is, to the unsophisticated mind, 
as we all know, utterly inexplicable. Three centuries ago 
nothing could be more reasonable. In the sixteenth century 
the first enthusiasm of the Revival was over: what had been 
the passion of the enlightened few became the necessary 
discipline of the many, enlightened or not. It is true the 
higher utility of the Classics, though often misconceived, was 
never disregarded. But the exact knowledge of Latin and 
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Greek was never looked upon as mere training, as merely a 
means to culture. It was, for very obvious reasons, an end in 
itself. In that age the Classics supplied the most ample, the 
most certain and the most practically useful body of know¬ 
ledge that was to be had. The world had climbed up through 
the darkness till it now had reached the intellectual level of 
the Roman Empire. It had the same problems to face, the 
same questions to answer, the same business to do. In 
its struggles it had acquired something and lost some¬ 
thing, and in the heat of emancipation much that was of 
value was joyfiilly abandoned. Mediaeval philosophy, like 
mediaeval art and history, no doubt retained its absolute 
value.—The fact that we have learnt to appreciate it again 
only shows how far we have passed beyond the Renaissance.— 
But in the sixteenth century it was not wanted; antiquity 
was. Plato could answer questions which St. Thomas could 
hardly have understood. Cato and Cassar were great political 
types; Otto and Arnold of Brescia were figures of mythology. 
The world standing on its new eminence recognized across 
the ages its spiritual affinity with the remote past. The 
Middle Ages suddenly became ancient; Greece and Rome 
were modem. In antiquity the new world found what it 
needed for security and progress, it found instmction, 
example, experience. What is true in broad outline was no 
less true in detail. The Classics made men better in their 
profession, better ambassadors, better clergymen, better 
secretaries of State, better members of Parliament. They 
supplied hints, warnings, suggestions, but they also supplied 
indispensable practical information. Public men read Livy 
or the Politics not as Lord Cromer reads the Greek 
Anthology but as Mr. Roosevelt reads Lord Cromer. 

We find this use of antiquity before and after the 
Renaissance. Mr. Gilbert Murray has described the 
enthusiasm with which mediaeval Constantinople greeted 
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the recovery of a lost work on surgery. It was welcomed 
not as a relic of antiquity as we might welcome a new 
Canterbury Tale, but as a piece of invaluable information 
—as we might hear of a cure for cancer. The French 
Commission appointed under Napoleon to examine the 
antiquities of Egypt put among the benefits to be expected 
fi*om further excavation the discovery of fresh mathematical 
and astronomical information. But it was in the sixteenth 
century, when our school system was invented, that this 
utilitarianism most prevailed. Every scholar used the theme 
to magnify his office, and the world at large agreed. Pure 
scholarship for the man of letters: the firuits of scholarship 
for the man of affairs. 

The ancient languages, moreover, were at this time not a 
remote subject difficult of access and study, but an affair of 
everyday life. When State papers were more often than not 
in Latin, when pleadings were drafted and controversies 
conducted in the same language, some general acquaintance 
with the Classics was difficult to avoid. Latin was still a 
spoken tongue. Scholars like Ascham had positively to 
translate their thoughts into the vernacular before they 
wrote them down. Montaigne at six could not speak a word 
of French : at school they had to set him passages of bad 
Latin to turn into good. When Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed 
to the North he carried with him letters of introduction from 
Edward VI in Greek, for presentation to any potentate of 
Siberia or China whose habit it was to use that language. 
Down to the time of Queen Anne, English readers still 
scribbled their marginaUa in Latin. It came natural. The 
Classics were in the air. For generations after the Revival 
all the best books, philosophy, poetry and history, and all 
the most usefiil books, history, geography and science, were 
Latin by origin or translation. 

From every point of view, therefore, classical education 
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justified itself. It was indispensable. Possibly the methods 
of instruction strike us as being cumbrous. Illustrated 
School Classics had not been invented. But the theory 
behind the methods was sound enough. Thoroughness was 
the scholastic all-in-all. The range was limited and the 
mode of interpretation singularly superficial. But within 
those limits the instruction given was complete. This 
tradition has smvived in the exact and laborious grammatical 
practice of many schools, and it is to be hoped, while classical 
education remains, it will never be given up. Nothing else 
can take the place of daily habit. Judged by any critical 
standard Montaigne was a poor scholar, but the range and 
variety of his classical reading is as imdoubted as his appre¬ 
ciation of it all. But then he practised daily. A modem 
reader—unless he was a Macaulay—could acquire the same 
ease and familiarity only by long study. A modem Mon¬ 
taigne would be a devourer of novels, not a scholar at all. 
This is the answer to the new plea for the “ literary ” study 
of the Classics. There is no short cut to the Spiritual Places 
of literature. If people will not learn the irregular verbs 
they had better keep to translations. They may not get so 
deep but their footing will be more secure. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the old system was 
maintained rather from habit than from deliberate choice. 
What it could produce we see in Gray, the representative of 
the finest type of English learning. But a great change was 
coming. The world moved forward and antiquity receded. 
The Middle Ages appreciated Virgil and Cassar after a 
fashion, because there was no offence in making them wear 
the magician’s robe or the baron’s corselet. The Renaissance 
appreciated them more exactly because the men of the 
Revival themselves aped the toga. By the eighteenth 
century the ancient world had fallen back, and had become 
a thing remote and apart to be handled, judged and weighed. 
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There was no open revolt, but all that antiquity could yield 
to the old methods of exegesis had been collected and 
assimilated. The Classics were kept for their own sakes, as 
valuable models of style and ornaments of high culture. 
The immense acquisitions of modem literature made Greek 
literature look small and Roman literature smaller stilL 
Classical scholarship was no longer the necessary basis for a 
knowledge of public affairs, but it was more than ever valued 
as the distinction of a gentleman. 

The end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century was an age of awakening, an even more violent 
awakening than the Renaissance. The leap from 1450 to 
1550 brought the world even with the fiiUy developed 
civilisation of ancient times. Then the advance slackened. 
Even in material things the progress of the world for a time 
was astonishingly slow. Clumsy coaches give way to better 
coaches, slow sailing ships to fast sailing ships, looms were 
improved, mines dug a little deeper, the map of the world 
begun by Columbus was finished by Cook. But to pass from 
1780 to 1880 is to pass from one world to another. The 
revolution effected by the new learning, new theology, new 
astronomy and new geography at the end of the Middle Ages 
is slight compared with the cleavage made in the nineteenth 
century by the new politics and the new science. A new 
culture had to be made to match them. 

Something of the Renaissance temper is seen in the avidity 
with which the nineteenth century seized upon the Middle 
Ages and the violence with which it rejected the old restraints 
of Classicism. But the analogy goes very little further. It 
was impossible to dismiss Sophocles to the limbus where 
Chretien of Troyes lay mouldering. Even the court of Leo X 
respected Dante, and the modem world, with far deeper 
insight, could not fail to have profited by the impartial and 
rational detachment of the eighteenth century. The Classics 
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were saved. Of rebellion for rebellion’s sake there was little. 
The danger which threatened classical literature was not 
active hostility but passive neglect. Not only was the mass 
of modem poetry and philosophy growing daily, but in every 
direction new, genuinely new, lines of inquiry were being 
opened out. It was certainly hard for a generation which 
passed swiftly through the enthusiasms of the French 
Revolution and the Regicide Peace, Napoleon and Bjrron, 
Shelley and Coleridge, Bentham and the Reform Bill ever to 
settle down to the sober pursuit of classical learning. Yet, 
as we know, classical education struck its roots deeper and 
spread its branches wider than ever before. The reasons for 
this unexpected development deserve attention. 

The English character is made to serve as an explanation 
of all anomalies in English society. In this case insular 
conservatism embodied in our unique school system does 
account for much. The great public schools were associated 
with the English governing class. The first half of the 
nineteenth century was for those schools a time of expansion. 
Scores of grammar schools (induced thereto by the new 
system of open scholarships at the Universities) pulled them¬ 
selves up to public-school level. The newly enfranchised 
middle class, with all the prizes of the State, Church and Bar 
offered to free competition, came crowding along the old 
paths and filled them to overflowing. Hence Wellington 
and Marlborough and Uppingham and Clifton. All schools 
of a certain status conformed to pattern: no one made any 
serious attempt to start on new lines. Education meant 
Classics with French once a week in deference to parental 
utilitarians. 

Such a system might have been as deadening to the 
ingenious youth of England as was ever the rhetoric of the 
Roman Empire. Utility may be run to death, but there can 
be no question that instruction and dbcipline wholly divorced 
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from the needs of real life is intolerably depressing. Mental 
training so-called is to true education much what the tread¬ 
mill is to a mountain walk. Happily the bad effects which 
might very reasonably have been expected were coimteracted. 
Arnold and his followers realised the other possibUities of 
school-hfe, the capacity of the English system as a training- 
ground not for the intellectual but the moral and social 
faculties. The new way had only to he pointed out to be 
followed and to win the hearty approval of English opinion. 
It entirely suited the feelings of the new pubhc-school class. 
It offered to be judged by results, and the results were good. 
In the second place, modem methods of research and inter¬ 
pretation were applied to the Classics. A ghost of the old 
Greece and Rome was conjured up to give at least a faint 
animation to their dead Uterature. The Classics were brought 
down to earth. The old study of antiquities gave place to a 
history which had some pretentions to vitahty. It was seen 
that even at this late day something new could be got out of 
Plato and Lucretius. It was discovered that the new reve¬ 
lation of the Renaissance was of doubtful authenticity after 
all. On these lines classical education was definitely organised. 
To touch it would be to disturb the whole school system of 
England, the Universities, the Civil Service, and the pro¬ 
fessional prospects of thousands of deserving young men. 
No wonder reformers confine themselves to the question 
whether researchers ought to produce immortal works at 
twenty-three or wait till they are twenty-four, and whether 
we ought to pronounce Latin with English vowels, which a 
Roman would have thought comic, or Italian vowels, which 
he would probably have thought vulgar. 

Yet no one seems quite satisfied. Utilitarian objections 
are met with appeals to a higher utility. This is a point on 
which the friends and enemies of classical education had 
better give up arguing: they will never convince one another 
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because neither understands the other’s point of view. It is 
not enough for the classical man to say that a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of something is better than a general knowledge 
of everything. He has to prove first of all that his subjects 
do emerge from the educational cavern with a thorough¬ 
going knowledge of the Classics, and secondly that the Classics 
are the best of all possible things whereof to have thorough¬ 
going knowledge. He has, in other words, to justify both 
method and matter. 

No one, not even the enthusiasts of the Classical Associa¬ 
tion, it is to be hoped, will pretend that, judged by results, our 
methods are wholly satisfactory. A certain uneasiness is 
revealed in the fitful tentatives of reform. Within living 
memory the spelling of quum has been once shifted forward 
to cum, and once backward to quoin. Yet the number of 
boys who read Isocrates for pleasure is understood to remain 
much the same as before. Literary appreciation of the text 
tends to oust grammatical comment from notes and intro¬ 
ductions, a tendency which those can best appreciate who 
have been informed by twenty-two successive examinees that 
Horace took his place in the circle of Maecenas with the ease 
and grace of Nature’s gentleman. Good scholarship is hardly 
less profound and much more illuminating than it was in the 
eighteenth century. But it may well be doubted whether 
the boy in the class-room knows much more of Roman or 
Greek thought than he did seventy years ago: it is quite 
certain that he knows very little else. Comparison is diffi¬ 
cult, but a study of some examination papers set in a classical 
school in 1830 goes to show that the standard of mere attain¬ 
ment has fallen considerably. In one matter intimately 
connected with scholarship, the power of expression, “ of 
writing a good essay on a subject which requires no technical 
knowledge,” there has been an unquestionable decline. The 
matter of school-boys’ composition is probably much the same 
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in all ages: in style and structure, even in grammar, our 
grandfathers were far above us. 

Of coiuse large allowances have to be made. The modem 
hoy matures, it seems, much later than his predecessor, and 
the education of the upper and middle classes is meant to 
run on some way into the third decade of life. Hence 
probably there is much more teaching and less individual 
study in the Universities now than heretofore, a fact which 
somewhat increases their utility to their members and some¬ 
what lessens their value to the world at large. This is a 
point which reformers anxious for the endowment of research 
and the extension of the professorate might more often bear 
in mind. The Universities, among their other tasks, have to 
fill up the deficiencies inevitably left by the schools. To a very 
large extent these deficiencies are due to the enlarged range of 
classical education. Generally speaking, one may safely assert 
that what a boy learns up to the age of fifteen or so has no 
direct educational value. Then the developing time sets in. 
In elementary schools children thoroughly leam the three 
R’s and little besides: then they go into a world where the 
three R’s and little besides are indispensable: their early 
instruction bears fhiit in the work-a-day world. At the same 
age the public school-boy learns in addition the elements of 
Latin and Greek and frequently a general mixture of French 
and history, geography and science. Then when the age of 
independent reason begins he is swept away to specialise on 
the Classics, the groundwork of which it frequently happens 
he has not thoroughly mastered, because his time has been 
spent not only on the elements of Latin but on the equally 
unintelligible elements of English history or Shakespeare* 
which now disappear wholly or partly from the curriculum. 
The distinguished variety can shift for itself: the average 
boy too often fails because the foundation is not strong^ 
enough for the superstructure. He is invited to compare 
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the manner of two historians whose matter he can only 
follow in surreptitious cribs, to trace the influence of 
contemporary politics on a poet whom he has the greatest 
difficulty in construing. The ideal combination of old- 
fashioned minuteness in the elements with modern freedom 
of interpretation in the weightier matters of sense and style 
is still inculcated and practised in certain schools. But for 
the most part teaching gets only an awkward compromise : 
it is properly afraid of mere decoration and unhappily in¬ 
capable of solid construction. Classical education gives a 
boy an intimate acquaintance with its own methods of study, 
it does not give him anything like a thorough knowledge of 
classical material. 

To say this is really to admit the strongest elaim in the 
classical position. No one now-a-days would attribute to 
literature in general or to ancient literature in particular 
that exclusive position as the main part of knowledge which 
it very rightly held a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
It is enough if it can be shown that a knowledge of the 
methods of literary study is of all intellectual instruments 
the most apt, the most universally applicable. Confinnted 
with the higher business of life, with problems of morals and 
politics, required to decide on practical alternatives, which is 
the more likely to choose the rational course, the mind trained 
in letters or the mind trained in science ? Which has the more 
certain taste, the more comprehensive judgment ? In matters 
which are everybody’s business, the answer seems to be, the 
classical man. In technical matters, the expert. And which 
is likely to make the better expert ? 

One could bring reasons, not wholly educational, to 
explain the superiority of classical training. Literature is 
the reflexion of human affairs, and to study literature even 
without much tangible result is to study mankind in motion. 
To deal with books is to deal with those certainties and those 
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probabilities, those general laws and free deductions of which 
life consists. Literature, like life, is exempt from the rigid 
and narrow demonstrations of science. Like life it is all- 
embracing: like life at its best it is tolerant, catholic and 
humane. The Classics are necessarily associated with high 
culture : they admit a man if he is willing to be admitted to 
a great society in the present and in the past. In England, 
moreover, they have been accidentally allied with the liberal 
discipline of a scholastic system which, all agree, is a singu¬ 
larly perfect expression of the English spirit. So one might 
argue, and the facts are with him. To take one very simple 
criterion, it is generally understood that classically-trained 
men make the best Indian administrators. A smattering of 
the Verrines will no more enable a man to deal with plague 
than a smattering of tropical medicine will help him to 
unravel a case of police-oppression. But the education of 
the one has introduced him to the facts of life: the other has 
not gone beyond the laws of nature. 

Classical education, then, in England succeeds in pro¬ 
ducing good men and fails to teach the Classics. The result 
is so curious that one is inclined to ask whether the success 
is not due to accident The method not infrequently turns 
out minds well equipped but unstocked, active but empty. 
Is it possible after all that something is amiss ? Let us 
consider what the Humanism of the first days would have 
had to say to our systems. Exact study of Latin and 
Greek because they are alive and can help us to live 
was the formula of the Renaissance. “ They are rich and 
we are poor, they are mature and we are inexperienced." 
Can any one, comparing the value and volume of the literature 
which embodied for the sixteenth century the ripest experience 
of the world with the value and volume of the literature 
accessible to us, pretend that the modem world stands in 
any such need of antiquity? “We are the ancients.” As 
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it happens the formal and material worth of Greek and 
Latin hterature is exceptionally high, but assuredly not 
higher than that of the four or five hteratures which divide 
the intellectual world to-day. When aU has been said that 
can be said on behalf of hterary training in its widest sense 
there remains the question: Why these hteratures in 
particular ? And the answer, whatever the Classical Asso¬ 
ciation may say, is: Piu-e habit. If the spirit of the 
Renaissance had been abroad in the early nineteenth 
century, and Greek and Latin had made way for German 
and Itahan, the Romantic Association would be saying 
just the same things of them. 

In their obstinate defence of the accidents rather than 
the essence of Humanism, the classicists greatly favour three 
arguments of very various value. There is the argument 
fi*om development: we cannot understand the present with¬ 
out the past. To which we answer: Perfectly true, if in the 
past you include the Tudors no less than the Ca?sars, the 
National Convention with the Ecclesia, Rousseau with 
Protagoras. But to us the initial difficulties are so great 
that an acquaintance with Greek and Latin serious enough 
to be of any value positively excludes things of the modem 
or less ancient world. Once more, exceptional ability does 
not need to be legislated for: our aim is to improve the 
average. So to the argument from experience: “ The study 
of Greek and Latin is proved to be an unrivalled instmment 
of mental culture,” one may reply by asking whether it is not 
the case that the best educational ability is devoted to the 
teaching of these subjects, and whether it had been otherwise 
directed the results might not have been equally good. 
There remains the last plea, which is not so much a defence 
as an attack by anticipation on any proposed alternative. 
“ With the Classics it is almost impossible to be superficial: 
you must go deep before you can advance at aU.” 
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Here the friends of the existing order are entirely right. 
The line of least resistance is a disastrous path in education. 
There is such a thing as intellectual softness, a vice closely 
akin to superficiality. A boy must have something tough 
to sharpen his teeth on. In this matter almost all that is 
said of the ancient languages as subjects of study is true. The 
struggle with grammar and syntax is in itself invaluable 
exercise. The difficulty of mastering alien modes of speech 
and thought is always good training, and may with skill on 
the part of the teacher become a positive stimulus. Yet 
surely it is evident that the essential element of this process, 
comparison and contrast, does not exist if the boy has no 
knowledge of things modem and real to set against his 
knowledge of things ancient and remote. To the ordinary 
boy ancient literature is nonsense which he has to learn, 
modem literature is nonsense which he doesn’t have to learn. 
If he had some modem history to compare with Pericles, 
some modem poetry to compare with the Prometheus, it is 
possible (though barely possible, one must admit) that he 
might see that there was sense in both. Modem history and 
literature, by the way, mean something more than a volume 
of the little brown Epochs with “ Old Morality ” in the summer 
holidays. 

In saying this I find I am in very close agreement with 
Mr. Stock’s discussion of the subject in the last number of 
this Review. It is not the business of a critic to be con- 
stmctive, but I should heartily back his suggestion that in 
our school curriculum Greek should be compelled to make 
way for English literature and history, and, I think we should 
both add, one modem language. He approaches the question 
finm an entirely different point of view, and our coincidence 
is therefore in itself an argument in support of us both. He 
is mainly concerned with the organisation, I have chiefly 
dealt with the principles of education. Yet the two cannot 
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be separated. It seems that in the fixture our school system 
is likely to be consolidated—no doubt in the clumsy but 
comprehensive English fashion. When that comes about 
are the two Universities (so far as they still profess Literae 
Humaniores) and the “ fashionable ” schools with their docile 
clientele of public schools of the half-blood to be left in lonely 
eminence ? Is Humanism to be definitely banished from the 
educational process through which in increasing numbers the 
lower and middle classes are likely to pass ? It is not likely 
that the secondary schools will give up their modem and 
technical teaching, not likely that they wiU even reduce it 
unless they see good compensation. Could anything be of 
worse augury than such a division—the arts to the wealthy, 
the sciences to the poor ? Though the world is become for 
all serious purposes an intellectual federation, and some 
knowledge of its common business is expected of every 
intelligent man, the head-master of Eton proposes to teach 
little boys more history and geography “ in order that these 
subjects may be omitted from the public school curriculum.” 
At a time when the methods of the material sciences are being 
more and more freely applied to the study of social afiairs, 
science and humane learning agree to excommunicate each 
other. This of itself would be an argument for compromise 
to those who think that the ideal of national education 
is an increasing unity of thought, aspiration and temper 
among all classes and in all departments of life. But the 
change we wait for is not compromise: it is a reassertion in 
our education of the soul and principle of Humanism. 

G. M. Young 
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T he origin of the University of Salamanca is purely 
ecclesiastical. In that period of bitter struggles which 
affected aU countries equally, science had to take a refuge 
in the calm enclosures of cathedrals and convents. Previous 
to the foundation of the School which was to shine with the 
lustre of so many varied manifestations of human knowledge, 
some teaching was already dispensed in the Chinch of 
Salamanca. To this original body some foreigners belonged, 
some even holding chairs, such as the famous English 
masters Willelmo and Randulfo Ricart. There is no 
known document wherein one could find the exact year of 
the foundation of the University: but it can be said with 
certainty that it was erected by Alfonso IX, King of L^on, 
who selected this town in preference to any other on 
account of its good climate and ample provision supplies. 
Of course the conditions of living have much changed, 
but it must be borne in mind that the neighbourhood, 
contrary to its present condition, was then thickly covered 
with verdure. The beneficial effects of vegetation on the 
health of towns are obvious, especially on those which, like 
Salamanca, are situated on an immense plateau rather higher 
than sea-level. 

The University was bom full of vigorous life due to the 
protection accorded by its royal founder, by liis successors, 
and by various Popes, as well as to the splendid elements 
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which it had found in the ecclesiastical students of the 
cathedral Alfonso X, the Wise, granted special privileges 
and established the teaching of Grammar, Decretal Law, 
Logic and Physics. He contributed two thousand five 
himdred maravedis (the maravedi is equal to about five 
shillings) towards endowments for the masters, founded the 
library, and obtained of Pope Alexander IV a Bull bringing 
these teachings on the same level with those at Oxford, 
Paris and Bolonia. This was not the only remuneration 
which the professors obtained, as many of them were able to 
maintain themselves upon the fees paid to them by the 
students. The eminent Popes Alexander IV and Boniface 
VIII conferred great favours on the University, and 
Clement V granted it one-third of the funds contributed 
to the vestries of the Churches. From the year 1318 it 
enjoyed the title of “ Pontificia.” The eminent Cardinal of 
Aragon, Don Pedro de Suna, at the instance of the King 
Don Juan I, and by apostolical power, instituted three 
chairs of Theology, and others in different faculties, which 
took the names of “ First,” “ Third ” or “ Evening ” accord¬ 
ing to the time at which the teachings took place. But as 
the revenues which the University possessed were insufficient 
for the increasing charges, the same king granted it twenty 
thousand maravedis per annum. The most ancient position 
was that of School-master. The office already existed in 
the year 1179, during the period of the ecclesiastical school 
referred to above, and its holder was the immediate chief 
of the other masters and of the scholastic body. After that, 
the post of Rector was created. The first was an ecclesi¬ 
astical dignity: the second was elected by the Cloister of 
Councillors. As the attributes of both were similar, frequent 
misimderstandings resulted from this duality of powers, 
which were the cause of certain scenes, some less edifying 
than others. Pope John XXII, intending perhaps to 
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diminish the influence of the Rector, granted to the School¬ 
master in addition the magisterial powers of Chancellor, 
being inspector, secretary and chancellor of the Pontificate. 
However, the competition went on between the two powers, 
and Pope Gregory XVI suppressed the post of Chancellor, 
the Rector remaining thus the only head of the University. 
The School-master continued with well-defined attributes 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, in which 
Pope Gregory XVI suppressed the post in all Universities, 
it remaining only a dignity of the cathedral. The masters 
were selected by the votes of the students, and could retire 
after twenty years of service, drawing their full salary. 
With the exception of the masters of Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Music, Rhetoric and Languages, they had to 
be in possession of the degree of Doctor or Master. 


II 

During the fifteenth century, in spite of the trouble 
which was then agitating Spain, the prosperous life of the 
University was apparent. Pope Benedict XllI, who had 
visited the School when he was Cardinal of Aragon, con¬ 
tinued to give it his powerful support, and besides ratifying 
several privileges which it already enjoyed, created twenty- 
six chairs and increased the money grants of others which 
were poorly endowed. In 1416 he established a further 
constitution for the faculty of Theology, and created two 
chairs, one of St. Thomas, for which the teaching was 
given in the Convent of Dominicans of St. Esteban, and 
another, held in the Convent of Franciscans. The number 
of pupils was visibly increasing, and they were studying 
the Canon and Civil Law, Theology, Medicine, Logic, 
Astronomy, Music, Hebrew, Chaldean, Arabie, Rhetoric 
and Grammar. 
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The Kings Henry III and John II conceded great 
privileges, which it would be impossible to enumerate in 
the brief space at our disposal 

The zeal displayed by this last monarch towards the 
University was very great, although he took no great share 
in the affairs of his kingdom. One of the most envied 
privileges conferred by him, which also shows the agitation 
of those times, was the power granted to the University to 
transfer itself to any other town or village of his kingdom, 
with the option of coming back as soon as the occasion 
would allow. Pope Martin V published in 1422 a BuU 
establishing thirty-three rules for the discipline of the 
School, the which, although modified, were in use up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The Catholic 
kings renewed many privileges which had been given by 
other monarchs. As a fitting consummation of her own 
successful growth in the fifteenth century, the University 
contributed effectually to the very great progress of that 
period in the external world. It is only just to claim for 
this distinguished School the great part it took in the 
discovering of the New World. Christopher Columbus lived 
in the Convent of Dominicans of St. Esteban, with whom 
he must have held great discussions about his noble projects. 
This convent was a part of the University, and at it 
lived, besides the famous Fray Diego de Dera, other masters 
of the School who were favourable to the great sailor. The 
same Columbus, in a letter which he wrote to his son Don 
Diego, mentions the master Dera, speaking of him as “ the 
one who was the cause that they were not to see the Indies 
but stay in Castille instead, as we were already sailing 
away.” 

In that century flourished such eminent men as the 
musician and poet Juan de la Encina, the humanist Antonio 
de Nebrija, and Juan de Mena, who contributed so much 
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to the formation of the Spanish language, the master of 
Theology, Pedro de Osmo, and the famous “ Alfonso de 
Villadiego, el Tostado.” 


Ill 

The sixteenth century may be called, par excellence, the 
golden period of the University of Salamanca. Frequently 
she was consulted in cases of extreme gravity, such as the 
schism between Popes Urbano VI and Clement VIII. At 
the beginning of this century, by order of the University 
and under her direction, a Chaldaic translation, with Latin 
interpretation, was undertaken of the historical books of 
the Old Testament, a work which is held in great esteem. 
At this time the number of pupils increased considerably, 
since there were 7832 inscribed in the year 1566. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this number was even greater 
between the end of the fifteenth centmy and the first half of 
the sixteenth, which was the period of the greatest prosperity 
of the school, but the numbers can only be traced accurately 
from the year 1545. 

The University intervened in the correction of the 
calendar on the petition of Pope Gregory XIII and Philip 
II, and issued a learned report, of which there is an authegtic 
translation in the Library. During the sixteenth century, 
however, the Popes had not such a direct influence over the 
University. They stUl protected her, and showed towards 
her from time to time signs of special favour. Gregory XIV 
ordered the Monasteries, Churches, Confraternities, Hospitals, 
Military Orders and other bodies and persons in receipt of 
revenue to pay to the University the third of the sums 
which they collected, throughout the diocese. The interest 
manifested by Carlos I and Philip II in the foundation was 
a perfect application of those wise words of Don Enrique: 
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“ Kings must protect studies in general, and must be lovers 
of science; else the tranquillity and the welfare of the state 
will suffer.” 

In 1592 the College of Irish Nobles was established 
according to a Royal Charter, in which Philip II recom¬ 
mends to the University the Irish nobles who came from 
Valladolid to study under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers. 
It was then housed in the sumptuous building which was 
occupied in other times by the Mayoral College, named after 
the Archbishopric. The students studied Theology and 
Philosophy in the Seminary, but after 1868 the faculty of 
Theology was suppressed in the University. They were 
always models of application and good conduct. The 
present Rector, by his zealous administration, has suc¬ 
ceeded in increasing to twenty-five the number of his 
pupils, which he had seen dwindle to three or four. May 
these few lines testify the gratitude which is felt by the 
people of Salamanca towards those noble foreigners who by 
their presence pay tribute to the imperishable fame of the 
Spanish Athens! 

The customs prevailing in that period and the regime to 
which the students were submitted were very curious. 
Certain individuals who held a certain degree and were 
called Bachelors, devoted themselves to the work of coach- 
ing pupils, but they had to pass an examination de rtwribus 
et xnta et siiffidentia, without which nobody could enter 
such a profession under pain of being banished ten leagues 
away from the city. No townsman could let his house if 
the lodgings were applied for by a student, and the charges 
for pupils were fixed by a specially appointed body. Those 
in charge of pupils had to close their doors at six o’clock in 
the afternoon during the winter and nine during the spring. 
Out of the fiines inflicted upon masters and students, loans 
were granted to the students when required, on the security 
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of jewels of sufficient value to guarantee the money. At 
ordinary seasons games were prohibited. They were allowed 
only on festival days after noon, and consisted of balls, 
pelota or other sports, the utmost stakes being half-a-real. 
In theory the use of offensive and defensive arms was pro¬ 
hibited, but it is clear that this order was not adhered to, 
from the fact that there was another order prohibiting the 
royal Justices from interfering with their swords or daggers, 
unless there was a complaint. The students had to wear a 
modest and adequate costume, and nearly aU wore the great 
cloak and the mantelet, although it was not obligatory then 
to use them. 

Every year there were ten great competitions and several 
minor ones on subjects pertaining to the various faculties. 
The winner was proclaimed with the title of “Victor,” 
and similarly the last man heralded as “Tail,” in order 
to show up the vanquished. These words were stamped 
with red ochre or with blood from a buU on the walls of the 
buildings in which lived the recipients of any academic title 
or any mastership. The word “ Victor ” was nearly always 
written in abbreviation, accompanied sometimes with the 
name of the person on whom the distinction was conferred. 
Even now the names of many of these learned men can be 
deciphered. 

The University stood on a high plane in science, as is 
shown by the fact that whilst Galileo was being persecuted 
in connection with his Copemican system, Salamanca strongly 
supported the said theory. During that period shone such 
brilliant intellects as those of Melchior Cano, Bartolomd 
Carraura, Diego Covarrubias and Domingo and Pedro de 
Soto, who were present at the Council of Trent, together 
with sixty-one other masters and doctors of the University 
exhibiting their immense knowledge. Of no less distinction 
were Pedro Ciruelo, Hurtado de Mendoza and the famous 
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humanist Francisco Sabchez de las Moraz, known tmder the 
name of Broceuse. 


IV 

The fame of the University of Salamanca dwindled 
perceptibly in the seventeenth century, but it was always 
inseparable from the Spanish monarchy. For this reason 
we must not be surprised that she was great when our 
kings ruled that vast Empire which could only be compared 
to that of Rome in ancient times or that of England in 
modem times. Don PhUip II and Dona Margarita of 
Austria visited the University in IGOO, showering upon her 
many distinctions and conferring upon her doctors the 
privilege to sit down without uncovering before royalty: a 
privilege which they stUl enjoy, for at the inauguration of 
term recently, Don Alfonso XIII said to them, “ Be seated 
and cover yourselves.” 

At the beginning of this century other Universities were 
created in Spain, some as important as that of Alcala. 
The University of Salamanca continued to be consulted in 
the most momentous and delicate questions of dogma, such 
as that of the “ Immaculate Conception.” The Cathedral 
Chapter decided in 1538 that the graduates of that University 
were to take precedence over those of any other as to place 
and seats on the occasions when they had to discuss 
candidature for prebends. Very often the University helped 
the kings with pecuniary resources. Philip IV applied to 
it for a loan for the needs of his treasury, and she gave what 
was asked. In 1644 the beginnings of decadence were quite 
apparent, and scholastic discipline was much relaxed. Bloody 
encounters between the students and sometimes between 
them and the public were not infrequent. 
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V 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the School 
recovered some new strength, and we should run the risk of 
being wearisome were we to enumerate the important cases 
in which she was consulted by kings and popes, indisputable 
proof of the high appreciation which her judgments deserved. 
In 1720 His Majesty’s Royal Council ordered that no 
barracks should be built nor troops be quartered at 
Salamanca, in order not to disturb the peace which study 
requires; and Carlos III confirmed in 1762 the exemption 
enjoyed by all belonging to the University from providing 
lodgings for the troops even on the arrival of Royalty. 
But there were abuses to be repressed. It had become 
customary in order to avoid the various charges incurred by 
the laity, for many artisans who were at the service of the 
students to matriculate. The case is even quoted in which 
some of these artisans provided the livelihood of their 
masters. It was then that the Regulars of the Society of 
Jesus were expelled and the monarch Carlos III decreed 
various dispositions, which were the result of the anti- 
religious fanaticism of his Prime Minister the Count of 
Aranda. Some of these decrees were obviously iniquitous, 
such as the one which prohibited the use of Jesuit authors 
for teaching purposes in all the universities of the kingdom. 
In 1770 facilities were given to the pupils of the Irish and 
English College for graduating, by remitting in their case 
payment of fees and expenses. 

Some discord had already occurred in the management of 
the University, caused by the neglect in which the studies of 
physical and mathematical sciences had been left. The 
students of the College of Medicine and Arts complained 
in full cloister, with good. reason, of the pre-eminence still 
given to Theology and Jurisprudence, at the expense of the 
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studies of Medicine and Philosophy. This complaint led to 
some very hot discussions on Theology and Philosophy, 
which were the more embittered owing to the various 
religious standpoints adopted by the contending parties. 
The influence of French Literature and of the Encyclo¬ 
pedists was already being felt. There estabhshed itself at 
this period a pervading spirit of relaxation amongst masters 
as well as amongst pupils to such a degree that it was 
necessary to summon the intervention of the Fiscal Agent 
of the Royal and Supreme Council of Castille, Don Juan 
Pablo Fomer, who effected very important reforms. In 
spite of aU, the School made superhuman efforts and suc¬ 
ceeded in asserting her superiority over the other institutions 
in Spain, but she was still divided by a wide gap from the 
other great universities of Europe. 


VI 

We have just seen that dining the last years of the 
eighteenth century the University succeeded in rising from 
the state of prostration in which she had been slumbering. 
AU the sciences were cultivated, and a College of Medicine 
and Surgery was founded, with a curriculum which held 
good up to the first part of the nineteenth century. In 
the first years of this century the Popes continued to show 
the regard in which they had always held her. Pius VII, 
at the instance of the King Charles IV, granted in her 
favour a perpetual pension of 10,000 pesos fiiertes from 
several American sees. A fine future might weU have been 
predicted for the life of the University 1 But the regenerat¬ 
ing process which had started had to suffer a long cessation 
from 1809 to 1814 on account of the French invasion of 
our peninsula. Studies were suspended during that time; 
the threatened Fatherland wanted the help of all its children, 
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and the University, which was always true and loyal, saw 
her masters and pupils shedding their blood on the battle¬ 
field in the sacred name of Independence. The vandalistic 
invasion destroyed the Museum of Anatomy and did disas¬ 
trous damage to the Physics Laboratory and to the Library. 
A magnificent silver tabernacle, which weighed 4208 ounces, 
and a number of priceless jewels were seized. 

On April 16, 1818, the Minister of Interior applied 
to the School for a general scheme of education for use in 
the kingdom. The University fulfilled this mission in such 
a remarkable manner that we, who have studied the report 
in detail, consider it as one of the most meritorious works 
ever executed by that Academy. But the new plan did not 
take root, and the old indifferent systems went on as before. 
In the state of continual agitation and of intestine struggles 
in which Spain was then plunged, no bright prospects could 
have been expected for Education. Under the influence of 
the political changes which were taking place, eminent 
masters were constantly being removed from the^ chairs, 
sometimes for being Abolitionists, and sometimes for being 
Liberals. Fearing the diffusion of these ideas, Fernando 
VII closed aU the universities in the year 1823. Studies 
were resumed in the next year, but in the epoch of absolute 
government which followed all the universities of the king¬ 
dom remained closed. They were opened again in 1883, 
but Salamanca suffered a great loss in the number of pupils 
on account of the transfer of the University of Alcala to 
Madrid. From this period on, very little can be added to 
this sketch of the University. She was always subject to 
the same changes as the nation itself. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century she 
saw her existence threatened several times because the 
tangible results of her labours were not in proportion to 
the expenses which the State had to bear. It is a matter 
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for nothing less than indignation to observe the spirit of 
economy and materialism which is being introduced into 
public instruction in Spain, but one feels still more indignant 
when one considers that the University of Salamanca is a 
burden to the State only because all her properties were 
sold as a consequence of the law of mortgages, thus depriv¬ 
ing her of the independent life which she once enjoyed. 
We refuse to believe that any minister who takes pride 
in the name of a Spaniard would dare to secure the sup¬ 
pression of this great national institution, which besides 
having spread so much culture, has assisted the State on 
many occasions with voluntary donations and considerable 
loans. In 1869 the Gk>vemment granted the University an 
annual composition of 281,410 reals in lieu of the old dues. 
This resolution was the result of the zeal of Don Santiago 
Diego Madraso, a pupil of that School and Director of the 
Public Instruction. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century the Deputation and Municipality supported the 
faculties of Medicine and Sciences generously for many 
years. At the present time, besides these two faculties, we 
find instruction given in Law, Philosophy, and Letters. 
There exist as well the Institution of Secondary Education 
and the Normal Schools for masters and mistresses. Thanks 
to the means of communication which Salamanca enjoys, 
the population has nearly doubled in fifty years, and it is to 
be hoped that the importance of the city will increase in the 
present century. 

Now that Spain seems to have awakened from the state 
of prostration in which she has been languishing through 
the imperfections of her Government, and owing to the 
continual struggles in which she was involved, and we find 
our possessions limited solely to the old country herself, let 
us cultivate the sciences with care. Now that we no longer 
aspire to foreign conquests, we must consider it our ambition 
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to be looked upon as a nation that loves true progress. 
And the children of Salamanca, before everybody, must help 
towards the exaltation of their venerated School. It is only 
through that School that the existence of this distant comer 
of Castille is known to the world; it is just that they 
should lavish their attentions upon her, and do their utmost 
in order that she may recover the vitality of her better days. 

Julius C£sar Sanchez 
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A CENTURY is sometimes a difficult thing to define ; 

every historian beats the bounds in his own fashion, 
here adding a few years and there deducting a few to adjust 
the balance ; none of the landmarks are safe. The boundary 
of the Middle Ages advances and recedes like the fringe of 
the sea ; fifteen years of the eighteenth century are ceded, 
like the forfeit of a disastrous war, to her predecessor. An 
independent commonwealth is formed out of the revolted 
subjects of two centuries and calls itself the Revolutionary 
or Napoleonic epoch. Even if we try to evade these con¬ 
troversies by a strict adherence to mathematical division, 
we have not stilled discussion; religion has her say; did 
the nineteenth century end with 1899 or 1900? For the 
future historian we may be even now in the very middle 
of it. 

Definition, then, is difficult, for the eighteenth as for other 
centuries. What seems to be peculiar to the eighteenth 
century is that it has for many writers a kind of personality ; 
it has its convinced admirers and it has its deadly foes. A 
still imdecided battle rages round its remains, reminding us 
of the funeral games of a Zola or a Voltaire. Carlyle has 
called it a “ bankrupt century,” and has made it the type of 
those “ hapless ages: wherein, if ever in any, it is an unhappi¬ 
ness to be bom: to be bom, and to learn only, by every 
tradition and example, that God’s Universe is Belial’s and a 
Lie.” It is tme that he has written a great many volumes 
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on this same unmentionable epoch, but we need not accuse 
him of inconsistency; to forgive one’s enemies is doubtless 
divine, to ignore them would be inhuman. When we come 
to the other side of the argument, we find that the admirers 
of the eighteenth century are numerous and enthusiastic. 
A feeling analogous to the ardent patriotism of an exile 
seems to possess them ; we suspect that Mr. Austin Dobson, 
for instance, sometimes feels that a wicked fairy intervened 
to postpone the right moment of his birth, which would 
have fallen, in the natural order of things, nearly two 
hundred years ago. But, though many writers have felt 
the charm of the eighteenth century, it has become the 
special province of a single pair of them. The brothers 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who did all their best 
work in collaboration, have established a claim that nobody 
will dispute to be the pre-eminent champions of the period. 
The first-fhiits of their work. La Femme au Dix-huititme 
Sibcle, contains, in its preface, the apology for the whole 
movement. “ This century,” they say, “ has hitherto been 
disdained, strangely enough, by history. Historians have 
shunned it as if it were a study likely to compromise the 
importance and dignity of their historical work. They seem 
to have feared to be branded with frivolity if they touched 
this century, whose frivolity, after all, is but a mask and a 
superficial attribute.” Accordingly the Goncourts set about 
their task, and wrote several books dealing with various sides 
of the century; with the result that their beloved period 
became a favourite with miscellaneous historical writers. 
The thousand biographies of Sainte-Beuve suggested 
materials: long-buried documents came to light: the 
personalities of the period had each their turn at appearing 
as the central figure of a biography, and some more than 
once. The vogue spread to England; and we venture to 
suppose that no period has been more frequently handled 
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during the last dozen years than that which extends from 
1730 to 1789. 

There is something almost uncanny in the personal 
feeling with which Carlyle and the Goncoiuts came to 
regard the eighteenth century. Many people are capable of 
love or hatred for a country; nearly everybody has some 
decided preference of this kind, with a specially warm feeUng 
for the land that gave him birth. But a chronological unit 
is a more difficult subject. It is certainly hard to love a 
week or a minute, and it needs at first sight a strong 
imagination to feel the charm of a century. But the feat 
has been successfully performed in this particular instance, 
and it would be interesting to see how it has come to pass. 
We do not pretend that the eighteenth-century controversy, 
though it seems to present special features, is the only 
instance of a debate between periods. There are literary 
rivalries—^the competition for the title of Augustan Age, 
and the academic debate between the Ancients and 
Modems; a more real and earnest struggle is perpetually 
engaged between the latter and the Middle Ages, on the 
battle-ground of theology. But in all these cases there is a 
clear and definite issue. This cannot be said of the present 
instance; the points in dispute are obscure and elusive. 
The object of attack or defence seems to be the very essence 
and soul of an epoch. This conception, which underlies all 
Carlyle’s historical studies, is nowhere better exemplified 
than in the introductory chapters of his French Revolution 
and in his Frederick ike Great. Taught by Goethe, he 
looked upon aU history as “ The Time-vesture of the 
Eternal,” and in the spirit of this superb mysticism he found 
a message of faith even in what were for him the ages of 
unbelief; even the ubiquitous “ quack,” by helping to con¬ 
summate a lie, was shortening those days and bringing 
another stone to the completion of the City of Ghxl. 
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Voltaire, the living embodiment of everything that Carlyle 
loathes and fears in the eighteenth century, has a place in 
his hagiology of heroes. 

What is it that so powerfully repels Carlyle and attracts 
the Goncourts? We shall get our answer most readily 
from the latter; it is contained in a title. Having decided 
that the eighteenth century was slighted and must be 
restored to favour, the two brothers proceeded to lay the 
foimdations of a great work of eulogy and apology, and the 
result of their labours was La Femme au Dix-hviteme Siecle, 
which, besides being the first, was destined also to be the 
most finished and substantial of their contributions to the 
subject. Woman shares with the fascinating century the 
honour of their researches, and is, perhaps, their real 
quarry. For, if we examine the rest of their writings we 
shall find the feminine interest uppermost; art in general, 
and Japanese art in particular, have a share in their attention, 
and, indeed, have contributed largely to their high place in 
French literature; the journal of the Goncourts is a 
wonderful monument; but the rest is aU woman. Novels 
like Germime Laxerteux and Fende Mauperin, dealing with 
some particular phase of feminine psychology, studies in 
social history tending to the same point, and, as a supple¬ 
ment to La Femme au LHx-kuitieme Siecle, biographies of 
Mmes. de Pompadour, Chateauroux, and du Barry, together 
with those of the most important actresses and that of Marie 
Antoinette, complete the sum of their literary achievements. 
It is not too much to say that Goncourtism, if we may be 
allowed to coin the word, means the literary exploitation 
of the female sex. The Goncourts were not, of course, the 
first to discover the fascinations of feminine psychology, but 
they have strong claims to being the first authors who made 
of it a literary genre. They have had many followers; 
Arv^de Barine, of whose sex we are uncertain, though the 
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point is immaterial, is perhaps the greatest living representa¬ 
tive of the school. One grudges the appropriation of the 
word “ feminism ” to other uses: it would be very useful to 
describe the subject and method of the Goncourts and their 
school 

The side of the eighteenth century that the Goncourts 
find so attractive is precisely that which disgusts Carlyle. 
The spiritual descendant of John Knox finds the feminine 
atmosphere of the period—its “monstrous regiment of 
women”—quite intolerable. Not that he is a misog5mist; 
he is more nearly allied to a modem feminist. He has a 
strong appreciation of the fundamental good sense of women 
as a correct!/e to masculine solecisms in politics. In that 
wonderful historical picture. The March of the Women, he 
imagines how, in a sea of conflicting rumours and uncertain¬ 
ties, the women of Paris saw one fact plainly, we muet have 
bread, and so marched and moved the Revolution one great 
stage further. The snufF-taking of Frederick I’s consort at 
the wearisome coronation of the first HohenzoUemi kin g is 
the only incident in that event that he cares to dwell on: 
“that pinch of snuff runs through the whole of Prussian 
history.” He has a great admiration, too, for female 
heroines: Mme. Roland and Charlotte Corday move him 
as much as Mirabeau and Danton. But there is throughout 
a sort of notion that woman has her place, which she must 
keep. Her interventions on the great stage of events must 
be few and well chosen. And in many of the women of the 
eighteenth century he can see nothing good. He brands 
them and their society with harsh words from the Old 
Testament and the Apocalypse—“Jezebel,” “The Scarlet 
Woman,” and the like, which dispense him from further 
criticism. He is like some ancient prophet of Israel issuing 
from his hiding-place in the desert to rebuke the world 
and its rulers, and to warn them that their time is come; 
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an Elisha rebuking Ahab, or, better stUl, some nameless 
prophet of the days before Noah, for he reads all the history 
of the time in the light of the ensuing deluge. He has all 
the ruthlessness of a Hebrew seer, wasting no pity on beings 
predestined to destruction; the savage brutaUty with wliich 
he assails the du Barry, after all a poor creature of circum¬ 
stances, defeats its object, and puts us to some extent in 
sympathy with its victim. 

In the de Goncourts there is no hint of the wrath to 
come. Living aprhs le diluge, they did not feel that a race 
had been exterminated and swept away, but that two or 
three generations had passed in the ordinary way, and had 
left a legacy of traditions to their nineteenth-century 
descendants. The only difference is that the Frenchmen of 
a later day are poorer in everything that constitutes living: 
it is for them to cherish and cling to the remains of le sitcle 
frangais par excellence. The golden age of the French 
novel shows many traces of this feeling; the civilisation and 
morality portrayed by Maupassant, for example, and assigned 
to nineteenth-centmy society, belong very often to the 
eighteenth; incidents belonging to and characteristic of the 
earlier age are assigned, for the purposes of romance, to the 
later one. The closing incident of Bel Ami, for instance, 
suggests the tragedy of Julie de Lespinasse’s childhood. 
The facts of the eighteenth are the fables of the nineteenth 
century. 

The interest of the eighteenth century is then essentially 
feminine. Elegance and wit are its panoply and sword. 
The rough virtues of more strenuous ages are kept carefully 
out of sight. Through what agency was this state of things 
brought into existence ? Who were the women who created 
society after their own image ? Avoiding difficult questions 
of cause and effect, we shall content ourselves with answer¬ 
ing that the women who have left their impress on the 
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period are bewildering in their multitude. Their pre¬ 
ponderance over the considerable men is absolutely crushing. 
Indeed, eighteenth-century France is singularly barren of 
masculine personalities. Military commanders there w'ere 
none; statesmen were so trammelled by the existing con¬ 
ditions as to be in but very few instances worthy of the 
name; the few men of the class whose ideas might have 
made their own reputation and the happiness of their 
coimtry either tired their spirit in the struggle for influence, 
or succumbed to their enemies at the very beginning of 
their usefulness. They fell as they had risen—by female 
machinations. In one department alone, that of diplomacy, 
the age showed some signs of productiveness, but superiority 
in this direction is frequently the mark of a decadent age 
and country. 

The worst feature of this female ascendency is that 
woman, while enjojdng the luxury of ruling in every depart¬ 
ment of life, had at this time no idea of accepting the 
responsibilities of power. An artistic age had brought to a 
high pitch of perfection the supreme art of concealing its 
art Woman ruled without reigning. She made it im¬ 
possible for any one to control anything, from the finances 
of France to the developments of philosophy, without having 
previously acquired the wisdom of “the world”—in its 
narrowest sense. There was too much of the middleman in 
politics and society; the third person was too persistently 
substituted for the first. An almost burlesque illustration 
of this may be found in the interview between Mme. de 
Pompadour and M.' de Meini^res, a disaffected member of 
the parliament of Paris, whom she had summoned for the 
purpose of buying off his opposition. She began by 
treating him with a well-calculated haughtiness, and then, 
by presenting her own ideas as though at second-hand, made 
Meinieres feel the very presence of the king, and rendered 
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free discussion on his part impossible. “ Her speech was 
that of a king confronting a revolt, when she asked: ‘ But I 
must ask you, gentlemen of the parliament, who are you, 
indeed, to resist, as you do, the wishes of your master ? ’ ” 
The offender went out, not converted indeed, but silenced 
for the moment and filled with admiration for the real ruler 
of the kingdom. The same incognito was preserved more 
or less severely by all the active women of the century. 
None of them was more indefatigible than Mme. de Tencin, 
who covered her Herculean labours on behalf of her brother 
with a veil of indolence. The Goncourts, indeed, credit her 
with a mine d^oiseau, but a glance at some of her portraits 
suggests that the only bird to which she could be fitly 
compared is the hawk. The feminine aversion to doing 
anything at first-hand is shown again, on the literary side, 
by Mme. du Deffand’s categorical repudiation of a burlesque 
written by her: she even goes out of her way to say, “ je 
n’ai jamais ri9u ^crit: ” and yet the work in question had a 
brilliant success. 

Feminism is not the note of the century; woman’s hand 
is everywhere, but it works in the dark. Woman makes 
man and worships the work of her own hands. Mme. de 
Tencin, and Necker’s wife and daughter, had no need to look 
upwards to see the men they delighted to honour; but they 
did so, and got, perhaps, a glimpse of the stars thereby. 
Julie de Lespinasse made a hero out of a Guibert and died 
of her mistake. It was this Guibert who, at the close of a 
liaison, being solicited to return the letters he had received, 
sent back a miscellaneous packet of them, including some 
that belonged to a previous entanglement. In many cases the 
woman saw through the man—her instrument; Louis XV 
was a hero to none of his mistresses; they had all been 
trained to ensnare him, and pursued their aim with cold¬ 
blooded deliberation. The Pompadour was trained by 
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Mme. de Tencin; Mme. de Vintimille, one of the two sisters 
of Mme. de Chateauroux who filled the titular position, 
conceived the ambition to win it while still within the walls 
of a convent-school, and attained it by her own exertions. 
The war of the sexes was never fiercer, as the Goncourts 
point out, but it was a series of isolated engagements. 
There was no common cause of womankind, no feminist 
movement, in the eighteenth century. 

If we give the eighteenth century its most elastic inter¬ 
pretation, and include among its offspring all that died and 
all that were bom between 1715 and 1789 , the number of 
notable women is stupendous. We see at once the sig¬ 
nificance of these boundaries if we step outside them and 
try to find the same types. None of the women in the 
preceding century have the same directive force; those who 
svu'vive the end of the century are seen losing it. Mme. de 
Stael impersonates the last stmggle of the spirit of the age ; 
Mme. R^camier represents its final extinction and the 
triumph of normal ideas; Mme. de Boigne is almost com¬ 
pletely estranged fi’om the society into which she was bora. 
At the other end it would be a quibble to put Mme. de 
Maintenon or Ninon de Lenclos inside the period, and they 
are perhaps exceptions; the Grande Mademoiselle is only 
an apparent exception, her early Fronde experiences being 
totally blotted out by her subsequent insignificance. Her 
salon and its contemporaries had no particular influence; 
the H 6 tel RambouiUet was only an Essay Society. But, if 
we keep within our limits, we shall find a vast number of 
women united by this circumstance, that they did really 
impress themselves on their times. Two queens, one of them 
an exceptionally interesting personality, various princesses, 
great ladies who simply filled their position well, great ladies 
who had subsidiary interest, poUtical, literary and philo¬ 
sophical ladies, saloni^res (a term which will include many 
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of the above), and the mistresses of Louis XV give some of 
the headings for a formidable total. There are many others 
who are interesting in themselves, without greatly affecting 
society in general, such as the actress, Adrienne Le Couvreur, 
who had yet some connection with history, through her 
illustrious friendships and the strange circumstances of her 
death and burial; Mile. Aisse, with her sublime love-story; 
and Mme. Louise de France, whose splendid piety and 
filial devotion set French royalty an example that it was too 
late to follo\<r. 

Among this host of personalities there are a few who 
have secured the chief share in the interest of the present 
day. The popularity of the period has discovered many 
unexplored nooks, and has shown that our knowledge of its 
social history is as yet very incomplete. The fascinating 
memoirs of Mme. de Boigne, reaching back almost a century, 
give us a vivid, if somewhat imaginative first-hand impression 
of the last years of the monarchy. Her hearsay anecdotes 
carry us back further still. The life of Mme. de Stael, which 
shows the pure inteUectualism of the eighteenth century in 
conflict with the hard facts of the Napoleonic era, has been 
told and retold. The elucidation of her relations ^with 
Benjamin Constant has provided material for interesting 
psychological studies. Mme. R^amier, whose portrait it 
is impossible to keep away from, is another favourite of the 
biographer. But the never-failing heroine of romance and 
biography is MUe. de Lespinasse. She and Mme. de Stagl 
may between them claim as many lives as the proverbial cat. 
We do not think, however, that we are doing any one a 
wrong when we cite the Marquis de S^gur as her true 
biographer. The wealth of material at his disposal, and the 
pains he has taken to elucidate it, have established the 
essential truth of this great historical romance. M. de 
S^gur has also contributed to the study of Mile, de Les- 
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pinasse’s patron and rival, Mme. du DefFand. The names 
of these two women are inseparably connected, owing to 
the dramatic circumstances of their separation. They are 
two similar but opposite productions of the eighteenth 
century; Mme. du DefFand is the friend of Voltaire, and 
embodies the blighting scepticism of the age; “ ich bin der 
Geist der stets vemeint; ” though in Voltaire’s constructive 
ideas, material as they were, she had no share. The Utopia 
of the pMlosophe finds, by the way, a strange response in 
some of the philosopfies of the present day. The building 
of aqueducts, the embellishment of the capital, and the 
nationalisation of various public functions, which Voltaire 
considered the best means of getting rid of the misery of 
the coimtry, and of hastening the millennium, are precisely 
the specifics that M. Anatole France finds so beneficial in 
what he describes as the municipal religion of Rome, and 
which he would apply to modem France. But Mme. du 
DefFand had no gleams of hope and consolation. She had 
tried family life and had found it wanting; the experience of 
others wrung fi’om her the cry: “ tons les jours, je remercie 
le ciel de n’avoir pas d’enfans.” Nothing was left but the 
pursuit of pleasure, and the possibilities of obtaining it soon 
became for her very limited. Blindness, the loss of her 
principal fiiend, d’Alembert, as well as that of many others, 
with the additional bitterness of their having deserted to 
her rival, insomnia and dyspepsia darkened her last days. 
The company of human beings became her one resource; 
not that she expected to get much joy fi*om their presence, 
but because she feared loneliness like death. The sweets of 
intellectual enjoyment turning to ashes in her mouth, she 
was driven into epicureanism. “ Supper is one of the four 
ends of life; I forget the other three.” To Walpole, who 
suggested that, at the approach of her eightieth year, she 
should show some sort of moderation in gastronomical 
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matters, she replied with witty exaggeration; “II y a mille 
aus que je vis comme cela; ce n’est plus la peine de changer.” 
She had none of the affectations or the illusions; she extended 
her negation even to the possibility of friendship, where she 
was concerned. She seems to have mistrusted even the 
strength of her affection for Walpole and of his response to 
it. She found it almost impossible to believe that Wiart, her 
old servant, was weeping on her accoimt, when she lay upon 
her deathbed. Intellectually she was against aU constructive 
ideas, and was only passively destructive. Even Voltaire 
could not induce her to throw in her lot with the Encyclo¬ 
paedists. In her view it would have been replacing a lie by 
a lie. Mme. du Deffand’s life is an epitome of the century, 
without the cant of its late years. She began by throwing 
herself whole-heartedly into the frivolity and licence of the 
Regency; she was the most uncompromising champion of 
aristocrat society, while assisting with her tongue the cause 
of disintegration; and she ended in an atmosphere of pm*e 
speculation, from which, however, unlike most of her contem¬ 
poraries, she would not affect to derive comfort. No braver, 
sincerer woman ever lived, and we feel that she has not 
received her full meed of study and admiration, when so 
many others hare been feted and honomed in a library of 
books. 

Mme. du Deffand is chiefly known to us through her 
relations to Mile, de Lespinasse, who can certainly not 
complain that history has neglected her. Her claims on 
the attention of history are due to her having played the 
part of heroine in one of the most thrilling love-tragedies 
of real life or Action. Her story is unique and so is her 
temperament, but both received the stamp of her time. 
Many of the incidents of her upbringing and her later life 
would serve as lurid commentaries on the morals and 
institutions of her time; her life is a text on which to 
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embroider the whole history of the eighteenth century. 
She was the daughter of Diane d’Albon and, as M. de 
S^gur has proved, of the Comte de Vichy; the latter sub¬ 
sequently married Mme. d’Albon’s daughter, and Mile, de 
Lespinasse filled an almost menial position in their house¬ 
hold. After a short trial of a convent, Julie was rescued 
from her terrible position by M. de Vichy’s sister, the 
Marquise du Deffand, and became a sort of mistress of the 
ceremonies to the latter’s salon. After a few years of this. 
Mile, de Lespinasse availed herself of her patron’s blindness 
and iU-health to establish a second subsidiary salon under 
the same roof. Discovery led to a rupture, and Julie had 
to throw herself on the kindness of her friends and form a 
real salon of her own elsewhere. With her went the chief 
ornament of Mme. du Deffand’s society, d’Alembert, who 
was told by his original patroness to choose between her and 
her rival. The choice made by d’Alembert embittered Mme. 
du Deffand’s last days, and rendered reconciliation impossible. 
Years afterwards, when Julie died of a broken heart, her 
former friend and protectress could find nothing else to say 
than—“ She should have died sixteen years ago; then I 
should not have lost d’Alembert.” MUe. de Lespinasse’s 
salon became the intellectual centre of Paris; it was one of 
the “antechambers of the Academy,” the foyer of the 
Encyclopaedia, and the rallying-grovmd for distinguished 
foreigners. It had no rivals, except the house of Mme. 
Geoffiin, whose bourgeois origin, however, prevented her 
from receiving an absolutely representative society. MUe. 
de Lespinasse had a singtilar gift of sympathy; she con¬ 
trived to draw the best out of everybody; “ she was the soul 
of a conversation, never its subject.” The result of this 
happy disposition, in the words of M. de S^gur, is that, 
while “ Mme. Geoffrin is feared, Mme. du Deffand admired, 
and Mme. Necker respected, Julie alone is loved.” She was 
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happy m the services of a lieutenant who was in close 
sympathy with her. D Alembert’s story had much in common 
with that of Julia; he also was an illegimate child, abandoned 
by his mother, the heartless Mme. de Tencin, and his love- 
story was equally unfortunate. He worshipped Mile, de 
Lespinasse aU her days, and only found out after her death 
that a passionate romance, in which he had had no part, had 
been enacted under his very eyes. 

The happiness of Julie de Lespinasse was wrecked, as it 
were, almost in sight of port. She had nearly reached old 
age before she knew the troubles of love, which for her were 
to be of such a consuming character. When the passion 
came to her at last, it came in a double shape, a strong and 
reciprocated love for the Spanish Marquis de Mora, and a 
blind devotion for the shallow Comte de Guibert, who soon 
ceased to bring anything in return. She lost her passion for 
Mora at the very time when he was dragging himself from 
Spain to Paris, in a dying condition, in order to see her once 
more and revive in her glances. Almost at the very hour 
when her true lover was breathing his last sigh, Julie 
surrendered to the inconstant Guibert. The news of the 
latter’s subsequent betrothal to a young girl was a blow from 
which she never recovered, and she died within a few months. 

If Mme. du Deffand is the friend of Voltaire, Mile, de 
Lespinasse is the disciple of Rousseau, not, perhaps, in the 
narrower sense, but as exemplifying broadly the effects of the 
second of the philosophical tendencies, that converged to the 
Revolution. She had not Mme. du Deffand’s cool head to 
save her from the consequences of a warm heart. Her life 
was ruined by sentiment, not the sentimentalism that 
Rousseau created, the random squandering of feelings and 
affections, but the unpreparedness that ensured defeat when 
the assailant came, and a fatalistic attitude making loyalty 
to Mora, and resistance to Guibert, alike impossible. 
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The eighteenth century is there, in the ennvi of Mme. du 
Deffand and in the agony of Mile, de Lespinasse. The 
opulence and glitter of wit, a highly developed art of living, 
but somehow no sheet-anchor. The removal of fears by 
the banishment of the Devil, and the material panaceas of 
Voltaire are as empty of consolation as the “ gospel according 
to Jean Jacques.” When we consider the men of the century, 
we feel that woman deserved to rule, but if we take woman 
on her own merits we feel that she had not much more of the 
faith that of living makes life. And yet we cannot pass 
judgment on the century they lived in ; it is an age of great 
human interest—not, perhaps, the “ century par excellence ” 
that the Goncourts would make of it, nor, most assuredly, 
the abomination of desolation imagined by Carlyle. 

R. F. Smaixey 
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O ccasional critics declare spasmodieaUy that poetry 
should remain in its growth what it was at its birth, 
imitation; the truest and the greatest poet, they say, is he 
who, tmconcemed with dream or hope or ideal, depicts things 
as they are—or as these critics think they are—and paints 
the material world with unerring brush, revealing surely its 
lights and shadows. But the Greeks of old were wiser than 
that. Taken altogether the greatest poets that any country, 
with the possible exeeption of our own, has ever produced, 
they showed in the splendid pomp of their dramas that 
subordination of detail to idea and, stUl more, that impassioned 
and religious contemplation of life, that prophetic spirit, 
which is the hall-mark of all true poetry. The Greeks knew 
that those whom these critics declare to be poets are in 
truth artists, but that the poet is both artist and prophet. 
Poetry does not mean the making of verses. He who makes 
beautiful verses is the artist, one for whom no praise can be 
too great, since he adds to the world’s happiness. But the 
poet is beyond praise; he is something different, something, 
as I think, far higher, since he adds to the world’s conscious¬ 
ness. For not only must he be artist—it may be that the 
understanding is more than the craft, but the craft is essen¬ 
tial—but also he must be prophet: he must have some 
great new hope to offer, some great new faith to proclaim, 
some great new message to deliver, that men may pause 
awhile to listen, and wonder, and be glad. Let me not be 
misunderstood; in the words of SheUey, “ didactic poetry is 
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my abhorrence.” The poet has no reasoned and ordered 
philosophy to submit, only frail and sudden thoughts strug¬ 
gling hardly for expression of a truth higher than human, 
glimpses, alas too brief, and snatches for a moment over¬ 
heard, of 

"The light beyond the sunset, and the music 
With which the night is silent.” ^ 

It is much to have seen that light, and much to have heard that 
music. But to tell in not unworthy words what one has seen, 
to transcribe in not unworthy tones this planetary song, that 
makes men poets. There is no such thing as art for art’s 
sake; the words are meaningless. Morality is an essential 
of art: moralising is its degradation. Morality is the recogni¬ 
tion of cosmic order: moralising is its patronage by human 
opinion. But the Ught of poetry is brighter than morality, 
for poetry is the realisation of cosmic order and its consequent 
inevitable expression. 

All existence may be looked at from two main points of 
view, the point of view of beauty, or Hellenism, and the 
point of view of truth, or Hebraism. The artist regards life 
from the standard of beauty, the prophet from the standard 
of truth. But the poet realises that, from the point of view 
of truth, truth and beauty are as completely and as inseparably 
one, as they are from the point of view of beauty; he per¬ 
ceives that Hellenism and Hebraism are merely two different 
aspects of the same whole, equally true, equally beautiful, 
equally excellent, and, as all individual aspects must be, 
equally imperfect; and he sets himself consciously and 
deliberately to reconcile and to unify beauty and truth, 
emotion and science, love and knowledge, Hellenism and 
Hebraism, into one whole that is greater than any of these 
its parts. Non merita nome di creatore se non Iddio ed il 

* A. D. Ficke, From the hlu. 
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poeta} The poet is the great unifier, the great reconciler. 
Now it was the idea of unity that beyond all else informed 
the clear-cut and scientific Greek spirit. The Greeks first 
laid it down as a law that the parts must be subordinate to 
the whole. That law is true for life and for art. Their 
standard of life and art alike was beauty, but beauty one and 
indivisible, for they knew that many beautiful parts do not 
necessarily make one beautiful whole. They brought to 
poetry and to life singleness and fixity of purpose; they 
brought exultation in the mere fact of existence, joy that is 
pagan and divine too, joy radiant as that of Peter Pan when he 
cries, “ I am the spirit of youth and joy running through the 
world ”; they brought their own inner consciousness of what 
is excellent, the perception of truth made manifest by beauty ; 
but above all they brought unity, and unity is the idea that 
shapes and dominates those rules they laid down for art and 
all succeeding generations: coherence and construction are the 
first essentials of a poem; the poet must choose his subject 
with care; he must conceive it as a unity and construct it as 
a unity; he must reject all superfluities; he must subordi¬ 
nate expression to action, the parts to the whole; he must 
clothe his subject in the most fitting form and style and 
diction, not in those that are most attractive superficially; 
and he must never cease to remember that the beauty of the 
whole is a greater beauty than the beauty of the parts. 
Then, if he be truly a poet, he will find that the idea inform¬ 
ing the expression is to its expression as the expression is to 
the idea it expresses. And men will wonder, perceiving that 
it could not have been said otherwise: perfect expression can 
never be separated from perfect idea. The Greek spirit was 
summed up in a sentence by Milton when he wrote : “ He 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter 
in laudable things ought himself to be a true poem.” ^ In 

1 Tasso, quoted by Shelley. ^ Apology for Smectymnuus, 
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their life no less than in their art the Greeks consistently 
subordinated the part to the whole, the accidental to the 
essential, the trivial to the vital. They realised the nature 
of their own genius, and that they held it as it were in trust 
for the principle of beauty they worshipped in all things; 
and they deliberately set themselves with strength and with 
confidence and with calm power to bring their life and their 
art into accord with that principle of beauty. Art divorced 
from life is sterile; the art of the Greeks is pregnant with 
beauty and with truth, because they wedded their art to life. 
And from that wedlock was bom their perception that perfect 
love—and love is an essential of all creators, of poets and of 
God alike—is only possible to perfect understanding, and 
that perfect understanding is only possible to perfect know¬ 
ledge. Science is the fuel whose flame is poetry. By the 
side of W. B. Yeats’ too well-known saying, “ Poetry moves 
us because of its symbolism,”—a saying typical of the genera¬ 
tion that has produced it—set Browning’s most salutary 
admonition: “Were art a mere symbol or suggestion, two 
bits of stick nailed crosswise might claim to be art as admirable 
as any. . . . The passion for truth and reahty is a passion 
for the invisible which is expressed in and through these.” 
It is not because of its symbolism that poetry moves us; 
poetry moves us because at its highest it is as it were a 
mirror in which we see reflected the infinite and the eternal, 
and its connotations help to intensify the reflection. Far 
from being a symbol of the finite, poetry is a shadow of the 
infinite. In our blood, bone of our bone and being of our 
being, moves all the hoarded sadness and wisdom and glad¬ 
ness of the past; in a word, all that we have received fi*om 
our spiritual ancestors, as we have received our body from 
our corporeal ancestors. All that is di\ane in men—and, 
if there be naught of the divine, “ then is omr preaching 
vain,”—we look on, literally or metaphorically, as a manifes- 
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tatdon, a shadow or a foreshadowing of that Universal Mind, 
that Great Memory, as Yeats so beautifully calls it, m and 
through which all things have their being. The dreams and 
visions of mankind are their communings with the Infinite ; 
but those dreams and visions do not m themselves make men 
poets, that is, creators ; they only make men capable of per¬ 
ceiving poetry. To become poets, creators, men have to 
learn an art, a craft if you will, and by the instrumentality 
of this craft to reveal their imagination, their understanding. 
And, by analogy, to hve men have to act—or, if they dream, 
to dream—^profitably to others as well as to themselves. The 
poet must order his art, the man must order his fife, aright. 
It is not enough for him to perceive: he must create ; and 
to create he must see things m their proper perspective. 
AU the old sadness and yearning of the world may—must— 
sigh through his work, like the sorrowftil undertones of a 
song half-heard; all the splendid pulse and gladness of life 
must throb in his work, like sap running through the world 
in spring; all beauty, incomprehensible, unutterable, un¬ 
fathomable, must direct his work, like planetary music 
making the echoing spheres of heaven revolve; all truth 
must fashion and inform his work, like the law of mechanics 
fashioning and informing the world we know; all wonder, 
that universal mother of things, the daughter of reverence, 
the sister of knowledge, and the parent of love, must precede 
his work, as the heart of God, heard beating in the silences 
of midnight by a poet listening alone, precedes a right 
understanding. But none of these must predominate: none 
of these are the whole. And the whole ? The whole is that 
larger, clearer rapture of creation, by which and to which all 
these parts are co-ordinate and subordinate; that vision of 
the past and the present and thefiiture; that vision of things 
as they are, and of things as they have been, and of thiugs 
as they will be; that vision which is the art and the craft 
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and the understanding; that vision through which men 
become one with the Infinite and the Eternal; that synthetic 
vision which is Poetry. 

All this is rank heresy, of course, in the eyes of our 
modem school of critics and verse-writers. I hope so; I hope 
that I propound heresies, for conventional values and valua¬ 
tions are useless. What was good enough for our fathers is 
not good enough for us. If we are to assist the universal 
purpose and help on progress, we must give new values to 
things, we must look at them for ourselves and with our own 
eyes, we must co-ordinate, we must be S5mthetic. I or any 
other heretic would gladly bum every book in the world,— 
including Sophocles and Aristotle,—if to do so would give 
mankind greater mental and moral independence, if it would 
make men venerate intrinsic excellence only, if it would 
teach them to think and act for themselves,—in other words, 
live their own lives. When all is said and done, there is only 
one thing that really matters. Life. Everything else, however 
delightful or beautiful in itself it may be, is at best only an 
aspect of life; and its ultimate importance is absolutely 
relative to the human value of the aspect, from the human 
standard—the only standard men have to judge by—of 
ultimates and absolutes. Poetry is an aspect of life—perhaps 
the tmest aspect of life there is—but it is only an aspect, and 
therefore not merely of less importance than life itself, but only 
of importance ultimately in so far as it affects life. A poem 
pleases us ; well and good ; an apple or a simset also pleases 
us; but without the hiunan sense of taste to enjoy the apple 
and without the human sense of sight to enjoy the sunset, 
the apple and the simset are valueless as far as mankind is 
concerned, and the standard of mankind’s concern is the only 
standard that directly affects life. It is the same with the 
pleasure we receive from a poem; we enjoy it with a 
human sense; without that human sense the poem is value- 
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less. And the measure of our enjoyment is our standard 
of poetry. Now I shall assume—because I have never 
yet met or heard of any one except moribund metaphysicians 
to disagree with the assumption—that the pleasure we receive 
from an apple is of a lower order than the pleasure we receive 
from a sunset; that is to say, purely sensuous pleasure is of 
a lower order than purely emotional pleasure. And similarly, 
and on similar grounds, I shall assume that the pleasure we 
receive from a feather-bed is of a lower order than the pleasure 
we receive from a mathematical problem; that is to say, purely 
sensuous pleasure is of a lower order than purely intellectual 
pleasure. Therefore, to apply these postulates,—though in 
applying them the risk is run of confusion of terms and 
consequent confusion of thought through the use of analogy, 
not however a serious risk, provided it be not forgotten,—and 
to suppose for the argument’s sake that the quantity of 
pleasure received, quite apart from its quality, is in each case 
equal: a work of art from which we receive purely sensuous 
pleasure, such as the Merry Widow waltz, is of a lower order 
than a work of art from which we receive purely emotional 
pleasure, such as Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, or 
than a work of art from which we receive purely intellectual 
pleasure, such as a Beethoven string quartette ; and of a stiU 
lower order than a work of art from which we receive both 
emotional and intellectual pleasure, such as Wagner’s ajia par- 
lante ; while that in its turn is of a lower order than a work of 
art from which we receive both emotional and intellectual a-nd 
sensuous pleasure, such as a Beethoven sonata or a Wagner 
music-drama. Or, to put it in terms of Uteratiue, and again 
ceteris paribus, Shelley’s poem. The Question, where the 
purely sensuous pleasure received predominates, is, as poetry, 
poetry of a lower order than his To Constantia, Singing, 
whose appeal is primarily to the emotions, and than the 
Hymn to InteUectiuil Beauty, whose appeal is primarily to 
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the intellect; while these again are, as poetry, poetry of a 
lower order than Ozymandias, where the appeal is both 
emotional and intellectual; and this in its turn is, as poetry, 
poetry of a lower order than the Ode to the West Wind, 
whose appeal is both emotional intellectual and sensuous. 
In the poems and music named the appeal is not, of course, 
entirely sensuous, or emotional, or intellectual, or emotional 
and intellectual, as the case may be; but it is primarily, and 
so they serve their purpose as examples. Now the pleasure 
we receive from a poem is in exact proportion to our capacity 
of receiving it reacting on and reacted on by the poet’s 
capacity of conveying it, so that the highest pleasme of aU is 
received by an individual with sense emotion and intellect 
trained to the fullest possible pitch of reception and percep¬ 
tion, and in perfect harmony, from a poet with sense emotion 
and intellect similarly trained to the fullest possible pitch of 
perception and conveyance, and in perfect harmony, the two 
harmonies being consonant. Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn 
provides an admirable illustration. Its sensuous beauty, that 
is not only unsurpassed but perhaps unequalled in all English 
literature, answers the craving of oiu* nature for transcendent 
sensuous beauty, beauty that transcends all we have ex¬ 
perienced, even all we have imagined, as the sensuous beauty 
of the Venus of Milo—a parallel that I shall contmue to 
press—transcends all human sensuous beauty. What, for 
example, could be more perfectly expressed than the fourth 
stanza ? 


" Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar^ O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 
And all her silken fianks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious mom ? ” 
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There is not only not one superfluous word here, but 
also not one word that could be changed, or even altered 
in position, without marring the beauty of the whole. 
The picture lives before us. But Keats—rightly—is not 
content with leaving it a picture; at once he takes 
it up, and gives it feeling and thought, in other words, 
idea;— 


"And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e*er return.” 

Now we understand the picture, now we see its relation to 
life; it is so co-ordinated and correlated with the emotional 
and intellectual sides of existence. It is again like the 
Venus of Milo ; her appeal is not only the appeal of perfect 
physical beauty to our senses, but also the appeal of perfect 
emotional beauty in her expression to our hearts, and of 
perfect intellectual beauty in her attitude to our minds. 
She has a message for us, the message of divine womanhood. 
So it is with the Ode mi a Grecian Urn; it has a message 
for us, and its message lies in its perfect fusion of sensuous, 
emotional and intellectual beauty. Our nature craves, in 
addition to transcendent sensuous beauty, transcendent 
emotional beauty, beauty that transcends all we have ex¬ 
perienced emotionally, even aU we have imagined, as the 
emotional beauty of the Venus of Milo transcends all 
human emotion. Turn back to the second and third 
stanzas:— 


" Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, never, canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 
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happy> happy boughs ! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love ! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d. 

For ever panting and for ever young. . . .** 

Men oaxmotfeel more than that. It tunes oiur heart-strings 
to the perfect pitch; a shade tighter, and they would snap, 
a shade slacker, and they would be out of tune. Human 
emotion can go no further. But Keats—rightly—is not 
content with emotion; emotion without thought is not a 
harmony, it is not perfect idea. So Keats makes emotion 
idea by adding to it thought, and introduces the passage 
with these words :— 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter . . 

That is pme prophecy; it is the utterance of truth transcend¬ 
ing—not, note well, contradicting—but transcending reason. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. . . 

“ Therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; ” it is not enough for 
him to enunciate truth, he applies it. And at once he makes 
us think; he suggests an outlook on life; he correlates idea 
with life; we see the relation of those lovers on the um to 
life ; we learn from them, and men live in accordance with 
what they learn. And again we think of the Venus of MUo; 
her appeal is not only the appeal of perfect physical beauty 
to our senses, and of perfect emotional beauty to our hearts, 
but also the appeal of perfect intellectual beauty to our 
minds. Our nature craves, in addition to transcendent 
sensuous beauty and transcendent emotional beauty, tran- 
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scendent intellectual beauty, beauty that transcends all we 
have experienced intellectually, even all we have imagined, 
as the intellectual beauty of the Venus of Milo and the Ode 
on a Grecian Urn transcends all human intellectual beauty. 
They are the ideal, and “the ideal is the real, but rid of 
contradictions.” ’ 

That, then, is what we have in the Ode on a Grecian Urn, 
—sensuous beauty, emotional beauty, and intellectual beauty, 
that transcend all human experience,—in a word, wisdom. 
And let it not be said that, because there are flaws in that 
beauty, it is not therefore transcendent; there are flaws in it, 
very serious flaws ; but there are also flaws and stains on the 
marble in the Venus of Milo, and paint cracks all over the 
Monna Lisa of Leonardo da Vinci; and these do not destroy— 
they hardly mar—the transcendent beauty of the whole, which 
hides all defects in the flood of its own light. In spite of 
defects, the beauty and the wisdom of the Od£ on a Grecian 
Urn transcend human beauty and wisdom. Its message, its 
prophecy made poetry by art, comes to man, making him 
“ wiser than he knew.” It is not a reasoned philosophy; it 
is the poet’s perception of truth. He has seen “ the light 
that never was on sea or land,” and he reflects that hght on 
to mankind; in that light of wisdom we look anew on the 
old values of things and see that they are useless ; and we 
give new values, not only to the impalpable abstractions, 
called for so long good and evil, that shape existence, but to 
the ordinary thoughts and actions of everyday' life. “A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever; ” and men honour, and 
always wiU honour, Florence Nightingale. “ Beauty that 
must die; And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips. Bidding 
adieu ; ” and men realise that the ideal is ever beyond their 
reach,—that when we seem in act to grasp it, it escapes from 
om* hand and floats above us again ; thank God; for, if we 

^ Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
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could realise it, it would not be the ideal; and then there 
would be no further incentive to high endeavour. We go on 
striving, and mankind will always go on striving, for there is 
something in human nature that will never rest as long as 
there is anything above and beyond it, any excellence greater 
than human excellence, any beauty fairer than human 
beauty, any truth higher than human truth. And the divine 
in us is spurred on to the never-ending task by the tran¬ 
scendent knowledge that we have won from Keats, as he won 
it from Greece:— 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty.** 

In the Ode on a Grecian Urn poetry starting from the 
standpoint of Hellenism reaches its culmination ; the poem 
is itself the conscious supreme and final fulfilment of the 
new wisdom it taught mankind. 

Neitzsche’s Overman cries in effect: “ Life, Ufe, life, and 
have done with good and evil; I am beyond them, I look at 
them, but they do not reach me. I touch pitch, but am not 
defiled; I do evil, but am not evil; good, but am not good. 
I am beyond evil and good.” That is the Shakespearean 
attitude of mind to the world; he pities, but he does not 
sympathise. An old dog that we love suffers; we pity it, 
but we do not sympathise with it; if we do, it is the grossest 
and most degrading and degraded form of selfish sentiment¬ 
alism, for the dog is on a lower plane than we. So Shake¬ 
speare’s characters are on a lower plane than he, their 
creator; he pities, but he does not sympathise with them; 
his pity is too large, too superhuman, for that. Yet it is not 
Neitzsche who says: “ Gk)d . . . whose pity is diviner than 
ours, because it feels no grief.” It is Saint Augustine.^ 
Saint and superman alike shatter the old conventions, the 
old laws, and set up new laws, their own laws, in their stead. 

^ Confessions, III. 2. iii. 
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As always, the law-breaker is the law-maker. Brahma and 
Siva, the creator and the destroyer, are one. In ultimate 
truth—and perhaps the oneness of opposing principles is as 
near ultimate truth as man can go—treason has no place. 
And the poet’s aim is ultimate truth. But he must let him¬ 
self be carried by reason, pure reason, as far as it will take 
him. There is a point beyond which reason unaided cannot 
go, and here the poet must call upon his more pre-eminently 
poetic—or, in WeUs’ word, poietic —qualities, particularly 
the creative and S5mthetic power of imagination; but he 
must never allow this to set him in opposition with his 
reason; if he does, it proves that either his imagination or 
his reason is unhealthy—in other words, not sane; and 
sanity is among the first requisites of genius. The greatest 
English apologist of poetry approaches poetry from the same 
standpoint: imagination, he says, “is the to voieiv, or the 
principle of synthesis . . . [Reason] is the ri Xoy/^gji/, or 
principle of analysis. . . . Reason is the enumeration of 
quantities already known; imagination is the perception of 
the value of those quantities, both separately and as a whole. 
. . . Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be ‘ the 
expression of the imagination.’ ... To be a poet is to 
apprehend the true and the beautifiil, in a word, the good 
which exists in the relation, subsisting, first between exist¬ 
ence and perception, and secondly between perception and 
expression. ... A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself in the 
place of another and of many others: the pains and pleasures 
of his species must become his own. The great instrument 
of moral good is the imagination; and poetry administers to 
the effect by acting upon the cause.” ^ That is a subtle and 
closely followed line of rational argument, logical and care¬ 
fully reasoned; but its conclusions transcend reason; and 

^ Shelley, A Defence of Poetry. 
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therefore it is typical of the poet’s function: he bases his 
foundations firmly on the bed-rock of reason and science, 
and then on those foundations builds with his imagination 
a temple that soars up into the ethereal and unexplored 
expanse of highest heaven. In those heights reason has no 
place; she is transcended, but she is not contradicted; come 
down to earth again, and you will find her in her own place 
supporting the superstructure that rises above and beyond 
her. For poetry, as Aristotle taught long ago, is essentially 
^iXo<ro4»oj» xai <rxoo8a7ov, concerned with wisdom and high 
truth; and Matthew Arnold explains: “Poetry interprets 
life. . . . For poetry the idea is everything . . . the idea is 
the fact,” since “ it is dislocation and detachment from the 
life of God that makes things ugly, and the poet re-attaches 
things to Nature and the whole.” ^ In other words, the poet 
is prophet; his fimction is to utter truth; for the prophet, 
wpo 4 )igTi}f, is the forth-teller—not the fore-teller: that is a late 
and superstitious meaning of the word. Prophecy in its 
true sense is utterance; the prophet is an utterer, an 
utterer of truth as he conceives truth. His outlook 
on life is essentially religious. But more is required 
of the poet than the mere utterance of truth: he must 
utter truth beautifully; with the function of prophet 
he must combine the function of artist. Matthew 
Arnold again puts it admirably: “for supreme poetical 
success more is required than the application of ideas to 
life; it must be an application under the conditions fixed by 
the laws of . . . poetic beauty.” From whatever stand¬ 
point he may originally approach poetry, that of art and 
beauty and Hellenism on the one hand, or that of prophecy 
and truth and Hebraism on the other hand, the poet, if he 
be truly a poet, does not remain at that standpoint. He 
weds, as the case may be, art to his prophecy, or pro- 

^ Emerson. 
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phecy to his art; and he weds them so indissolubly that 
no one can say where the one begins or where the other 
ends, for, as I have urged before, perfect expression is in¬ 
separable from perfect idea. If the idea be imperfectly 
expressed and therefore imperfectly conveyed, it was in the 
first place imperfectly conceived. As Professor Butcher 
insists,^ the first secret of style is saying what one means and 
saying it clearly. If a writer says to us, “ cerebral ratiocina¬ 
tion produces as its primary secondary and tertiary effects 
and interdependent corollaries disturbing excitation of the 
immediate brain-centres and consequent emotional and 
nervous instabUity,” we have no more idea than he has what 
he means. But, when Keats cries, “ to think is to be frill of 
sorrow,” at once we feel and understand. The poet ex¬ 
presses what he perceives in the most fitting form: it is with 
form that art is concerned, and the first essential of form is 
beauty, and the first essentials of beauty are simplicity, 
suitability, and coherence,—in one word, unity. But the 
poet not only expresses what he perceives in the most fitting 
form, but also perceives the hitherto unperceived relations of 
things: poetry is the most fitting expression of the highest 
truth. If we are told, “ the indestructible matter manifested 
in the nebulous phenomena known as clouds is also mani¬ 
fested in different material phenomena under different con¬ 
ditions at different periods of time,” we may perhaps thank 
our informant politely for the information—it is unlikely— 
but we will certainly never give that information, or him, 
another thought, except a mild wonder that such bores are 
not drowned like puppies at birth. But, when Shelley makes 
the cloud say to us, “ I change, but I cannot die,” then at 
once our hearts and minds grasp the high and transcendent 
truth hidden in the mere words. Truth does not mean the 
enumeration of facts; it means their synthesis. And the 

1 Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
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more complete the synthesis, the more illuminating the new 
relation that the poet perceives between any phenomenon and 
the universe, the higher is truth. “ The subject-matter of 
poetry is the universal—that which is abiding and structural 
in humanity, which appeals to all men and finds a response 
in every age. . . . Poetry is an expression of the universal 
element in human life. . . . [It] eliminates what is transient 
and particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. . . . [It is] an idealised copy of 
human life,”^ and, since—to quote once again a sentence 
already quoted—since “ the ideal is the real, but rid of con¬ 
tradictions, . . . the elements must be harmonised into an 
ideal unity of type.” ^ That is what we always come back 
to in the end, unity ; unity of form is universality of content. 
Hellenism and Hebraism are equally true aspects of life, and 
the greatest poet is he who sees both aspects, and, knowing 
them to be merely aspects, reconciles and unifies them by 
regarding the intrinsic natme of life itself in place of 
identifying himself with any one point of view. Robert 
Browning, in his admirable Essay on Shelley, distinguishes 
between the objective poet and the subjective poet, the poet 
of life observed from without, and the poet of life observed 
frx>m within; and of the latter type he says: “ He, gifted like 
the objective poet with the fuller perception of nature and 
man, is impelled to embody the thing he perceives, not so 
much with reference to the many below as to the one above 
him, the supreme Intelligence which apprehends all things 
in their absolute truth—^an ultimate view ever aspired to, if 
but partially attained, by the poet’s own soul. Not what 
man sees, but what God sees—the Ideas of Plato, seeds of 
creation lying bumingly on the Divine Hand—it is towards 
these that he struggles. Not with the combination of 
humanity in action, but with the primal elements of 

^ Butcher^ Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. 
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humanity, he has to do; and he digs where he stands,— 
preferring to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex 
of that absolute Mind, according to the intuitions of which 
he desires to perceive and speak.” And then Browning goes 
on to picture as the ideal in poetry that point, at which he 
himself aimed, the perfect fusion in one poet of objectivity 
and subjectivity, in other words surely of beauty and truth, 
of Hellenism and Hebraism, of art and prophecy. Prophecy 
is the complement of art; art is the complement of prophecy ; 
poetry is the perfect fusion of prophecy and art. 

Maurice Browne 


(To be concluded) 
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OXFOKD AND CAMBKIDGE 

KEVIEW 



"FROM SIRMIONE'* 

I 

To A. E. Housman 

LD friend, too seldom now we meet. 
Who once foregathered day by day: 
Tis our fate’s unrelenting way. 
Duties absorb and the years fleet. 


Of life and care there have been plenty 
Since those large eager hours of yore. 
When your years numbered scarce a score 
And I was barely five-and-twenty. 


The Roman poets were our passion, 

We read, we commented, translated. 

We learnt by heart, we imitated. 

If not improved upon, their fashion. 
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Virgil the saint, Horace the sinner. 

The lover,—^his own poems say so,— 

Of many ladies, and one Naso, 

Martial’s gay jests on death or dinner: 

All had their tmm, nor least of all— 

His text in those days far from easy— 
The moody elegist of Assisi 

Held us, if rightly I recalL 

Now you’re a Latinist of fame. 

The Roman texts are much improved. 
But though our ways are wide removed, 

I read your inner taste the same. 

And when I saw you board the steamer 
At Sirmione as she stopt, 

’Twas, as if from the skies you’d dropt. 

Or some quick flash awaked a dreamer. 

The old days came rushing back so fast. 

For I was full of reverie. 

And early loves in poesy. 

You seemed to step out of the past. 
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Well is it those old loves should lull us 
At times, from business of to-day. 

And so I send this little lay. 

This song of Sirmio and Catullus, 

A version made on his own lake. 

Sent with this rhyming, rambling letter. 
Pledge of old ties for want of better. 
Take it for lang syne’s, and his sake. 

Who was a poet and a scholar. 

Who could not brook the selfish great. 
Whose being surged with love and hate. 
Who took no pains to hide his choler; 

Yet mad with passion, sorrow-tom, 

« 

Had for his home, his boat, his friend. 
Or the pet sparrow’s piteous end. 

Warm words as heartfelt as his scorn. 

And here he came, they made him glad. 

The ripples of this limpid mere. 

Long may they and his music cheer 

The singer of the “ Shropshire liad ” 1 
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II 

THE POET’S YACHT 

Ay, there she lies, my little ship; 

Hark to her, mates, she’ll swear ’tis truth, 
AH craft that floated in her youth 
Their swiftest spurt she could outstrip: 

’Twas crowd all sail and let her fly 
Or out with sweeps and so good-bye 1 

The Adriatic saw her pace. 

The Isles of Greece were milestones to her. 
Faith I every Black Sea breaker knew her. 
And Rhodes, and the Propontic race! 

From infancy she’d learnt their tongue 

When on their slopes her kelson stood; 

For she was once a waving wood. 

And through her hair the breezes sung. 

Yes, she was one of your own daughters. 

Yon hills , you’ll pledge your oath thereto 

That on your top her timbers grew. 

And took their flrst dip in your waters I 
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Then, through wild seas, whatever weather. 

Blow high, blow low, on either tack. 

Or follow wind full at her back. 

Skipper and she came home together: 

And saints of shore, not once in a way 
She’d need to look to them for luck. 

From Ocean’s end her own good pluck 
Brought her to this clear lake and bay. 

But now her sailing days are over. 

Laid up in dock she takes her rest. 

Content, a votary profest 
To the Twin Stars that steer the rover. 

T. H. W.: 

Sirmione: 

September, 1908. 
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I HAVE had opportunities during the last summer, in the 
course of a motor tour, of observing the actual condition 
of dffairs in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both these provinces 
are to all practical intents and purposes, although not in 
name, already incorporated in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
There is no pretence made of ruling in the name of the 
Sultan. Over the post-offices and other public buildings 
the Austro-Hungarian insignia are everywhere displayed. 
It is indeed laid down in writing that passports, which are 
not necessary for travellers in Austria or Hungary, are 
necessary for admission into the two provinces; but as a 
matter of fact neither I nor any of my companions were ever 
asked to produce a passport or other permit. You can cross 
fix)m Hungary into Bosnia with as complete an absence of 
formality as if you were passing from Middlesex to Surrey. 

And yet when you have traversed the river Save, you 
feel that you have entered something like a new continent. 
On the north bank is the civilisation of Christianity; on the 
south bank is the civilisation of Islam. On the north bank 
there is absolutely nothing to show that one is within a 
thousand miles of the Muhammadan world: on the south 
bankChristianity is indeed in evidence, but it is Christianity 
in an alien environment. 

The minaret at once becomes a feature of the landscape, 
and you see veiled women within ten yards of the bridge 
over which you have passed from the Occident. The 
Muhammadans are in a distinct, though not a very consider- 
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able majority. The native Christians who live among them 
present a markedly eastern aspect even to an eye familiar 
with the semi-orientalism of southern Hungary. Garrisons 
that strike an Englishman as enormous keep, and keep 
excellently well, the peace of the Emperor-King. The Austro- 
Hungarian has taken upon himself a full share of the white 
man’s burden. He builds the bridge and keeps the ford. 
He provides roads along which one can drive a car far more 
comfortably than from Cassel to Berlin, or from Rome to 
Naples. And the administration appears to be eminently 
just. The Turkish religion is scrupulously protected, and 
all classes of the community live side by side in at any rate 
outward harmony. 

It is difficult to see why the demand for annexation has 
been made. It was made, it must be remembered, before 
the promulgation of the new Turkish Constitution. Hence 
it can hardly have been made with a view to safeguarding 
the occupation of the provinces against future Turkish 
claims. It is true that at two separate points Herzegovina 
stretches down for a few miles to the Adriatic coast, just 
above Ragusa and just above Cattaro, and so interrupts the 
continuity of Austrian Dalmatia; but these inconsiderable 
tongues of territory might well become the subject of separate 
treatment, if it be felt that they in an way endanger 
communications or unity of administration. As a matter of 
fact the motorist, unless he consults a good map, has no 
means of knowing when he is passing through them. 

In fret, the Dual Monarchy already possesses all the 
substance. To fight for the shadow as well would probably 
mean a real fight. In the first place, annexation, as distinct 
firom occupation, would certainly convey to the minds of the 
Muhammadan inhabitants the idea that they were in danger 
of being cleared out as thoroughly as they have been cleared 
out from the rest of the Dual Monarchy. Secondly, as 
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annexation would have to be coupled with popular repre¬ 
sentation, the result would be that the Slav element in the 
Austro-Hungarian dominions would he materially increased: 
if the representation were real, this increase would spell 
augmented influence; if it were iUusory, grievances similar 
to those felt in Hungary would be engendered. The dis¬ 
affected Slav element is far too large already, and 1 do not 
see how a Hungarian at any rate can with equanimity 
contemplate its increase. Thirdly, both Servia and Monte¬ 
negro (whatever the latter might say) could not fail to 
regard the burning of Ucalegon’s house as a menace to their 
own independence. Fourthly, and this is most important of 
all, the reformed Government of His Majesty the Sultan 
would most justly resent so flagrant an insult to the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The initiative of the proposal must, one would think, 
come from Vienna. The powers that he at the centre of 
government have long shown a strange mixture of wise 
statesmanship and of a quite reverse quality. There has 
been, for example, something like a persistent policy of 
goading the Hungarians into fury with unnecessary pin¬ 
pricks. It looks as if two opposite influences were strug¬ 
gling for the mastery. It is surely the worse influence that 
is clamouring for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

As I write news comes of a supposed forward movement 
of the Dual Monarchy in concert with Bulgaria which, if 
persisted in, could only involve the whole of the Near East 
in violent conflagration. It may be that annexation is part 
of some such scheme. If Austria-Hungary provokes that 
conflagration, it will be courting ruin. I cannot believe that 
it will do anything of the kind ; hut there has already been 
a lack of prudence. 

Italian influence is in some quarters mentioned as a fact 
or in the near fiiture of the northern regions in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Dalmatian coast. The factor exists, but it 
does not seem to be very important. It is not accurate to 
state that there is an Italia Irredenta stretching from Trieste 
to Cattaro. There is, on the contrary, a confused mixture 
of tracts inhabited by people of some half-dozen different 
descents, sometimes separated from one another, sometimes 
living side by side. Down most of-the coast Italian domin¬ 
ation would be resented more bitterly than is that of Austria 
in Dalmatia or that of Hungary in Croatia. On racial 
grounds Italy could only claim a few isolated districts, 
though some of those few, and notably Trieste, would be 
of importance. But then, if Austria were to lose Trieste, it 
would certainly not be Italy who would get it. 

####** 

After wandering about through the two occupied 
provinces and Dalmatia, we drove to Cettinje. I had 
originally mtended to retrace my tyre-tracks through Bosnia, 
and work round via Servia into Roumania, where I had 
been motoring the previous summer, having driven there 
from Berlin by way of Vienna, Buda-Pesth, the Hungarian 
plain and Brassd. But as we were returning from Cettinje 
to Cattaro the steering-gear of my Merc^^s, which had 
been, owing to the in numerable twistings of mountain roads, 
subject for weeks to an incessant strain of which those who 
drive in France or England can hardly form a notion, 
suddenly broke at a comer, with the result that the car 
butted into and partly through a parapet, and finally stopped 
with its front portion protmding over a precipice. The 
windings of the military road to Cattaro thus became for 
the car at least an irremeabiUs error, and we had to leave 
her until such time as she should be repaired. 

The consequence was that I landed in Smyrna on the 
day of the proclamation of the Constitution, but several 
hours before the news arrived. We found the town full of 
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soldiers on their way (it was said) to Salonica. The officers 
regarded our party with scowling looks such as I have never 
previously encountered in the town, the reason for which 
I cannot understand. In the afternoon the great news 
arrived, but received doubtful credence. We went on at 
once to Constantinople. 

What followed was a delirium. The streets, more 
especially in Galata and Pera, but also in parts of Stamboul, 
were a mass of excited citizens, hurrying to and fro in 
constant processions, waving Turkish flags, most of them 
red, but many of them green, and shouting incessantly 
night and day, in Turkish and in Greek, “ Long live the 
Sultan,” and “ Long live the Constitution.” I became 
pervaded with the popular enthusiasm, and have no clear 
idea of the consecution of events. But I retain a vivid 
recollection of withdrawing from the uproar, and, with one 
of my friends, entering Saint Sofia unchallenged. We 
were, I think, the first western Europeans, probably the 
first Christians, to visit the edifice after the granting of the 
Constitution. • It had previously for some time past been 
closed to all Christians except to personages armed with 
special permits, and last year I found it impossible to gain 
admission. But this year I entered freely all the large 
mosques, except of course the mosque traditionally closed to 
Christians, in which the Sultan is, so to speak, crowned, and 
—a curious exception—the Mosque of the Pigeons. We 
attended the Selamlik, now for the first time “free.” 
Enormous crowds, mostly Muhammadan, but partly Chris¬ 
tian, had assembled at Yildiz Kiosk. The long gallery, 
aforetime reserved for visitors recommended by the Em¬ 
bassies, was crammed from end to end with men of the 
people. The Ambassadors were gazing out of the window 
of the upper room adjoining, and one of them snapshotted 
me as I went by. The terrace of the palace, past the 
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Ambassadors’ room, was a weltering mass of Turks, who 
had climbed up from below, and in doing so had smashed 
to pieces large portions of the balustrade. The trees on the 
opposite side of the courtyard were loaded and bowed down 
with human fruit. A branch of one of them—a plane-tree 
—began slowly to break off beneath its unaccustomed 
burden. A fatal accident seemed inevitable; but those of 
us who stood around managed to assist the frantic descent 
of the inexperienced climbers in time to prevent their being 
impaled on the spikes of the palace railings. Forcing our 
way through the crowd, my friends and I took up a position 
adjoining the closed gates of the inner courtyard, out of 
which the Sultan was to emerge. The Arab Zouaves 
arrived from below and lined the way; but they came for 
ceremony, not for defence. All that I saw, except one 
squad, had left their bayonets behind them. Lower down 
the hiU the ^Ute of the Turkish cavalry kept the way. It 
was a splendid sight. At last the gates of the inner court¬ 
yard were flung open. Hamid Khan II drove forth. I 
believe that his equipage was magnificent, and his horses 
superb; but all eyes were fixed on the man. He drove 
very slowly. For at least two or three seconds he looked 
round him as if in uncertainty. The people were mute; 
they did not know what to do. Then suddenly from the 
whole huge assemblage went up one thundering roar. Turks 
hailed the heir of a hundred Sultans, Greeks the successor of 
a hundred Emperors, “ Long hve the Sultan—Long hve the 
Constitution.” It was deafening; it was incredible. And 
the Man smiled, perhaps a little sadly, and went on for a 
moment or two driving very slowly. But then the shouting 
redoubled. And suddenly he grasped the truth, that Turkey 
was once more a great power, and that Turkey acclaimed 
him as her King. With joy in his countenance he leapt to 
his feet in the carriage and bowed right and left to his 
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subjects, and as he passed me I called out in English, close 
almost to his elbow, “ God save the Sultan.” 

The Man had come and gone. My friends and myself 
walked uninvited into the palace gardens. The Zouaves 
went there also, and their officers—it being the feast of 
Little Bairam—very courteously entertained us, according 
to the custom of the day, with a kind of biscuit, and also 
with glasses of lemonade. 

On another day, a Sunday, I went with a brother clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, to pay my respects to the 
Ecumenical Patriarch. We arrived at the Phanar in time 
for Mass, and were conducted by vergers to the choir stalls, 
the only other occupants of which were the Metropolitans, 
who constitute the Holy Synod. At the end of the Mass 
proper—though some subsequent ceremonies remained to be 
performed—the Metropolitans began to leave the church in 
procession, and the Patriarch signed to us from his throne 
that we were to accompany them. We did so, and then 
were shown into a separate room in the patriarchal palace. 
Here we were given light refreshments. In a few minutes 
the Patriarch proceeded to deliver an address to the congre¬ 
gation and others, who had by that time assembled in the 
courtyard, of which the windows of the room commanded a 
full view. The address breathed throughout loyalty both to 
the Sultan and to the Constitution, and was in every way 
such as became a Christian Bishop. Afterwards the Patri¬ 
arch came into the palace, and the audience dispersed, after 
loud cries for the Sultan, the Patriarch, and the Constitution. 
But a group of four or five persons remained in one comer 
of the courtyard, and began quarrelling among themselves, 
nearly coming to fisticuffs. They were turned out by the 
vergers. This incident the newspapers magnified into a 
serious division of opinion among the orthodox Greeks, 

resulting in a violent firacas, and indicating that the Patri- 
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arch was by no means firm in his saddle. As a matter of 
fact, it seems to have been some question as to the stealing 
of a pocket-book. Shortly after this incident we were 
ushered into the patriarchal presence. The Patriarch, who 
rose to receive us, was seated in a chair, surroimded by the 
members of the Synod, who were drinking coffee and 
smoking cigarettes. The Patriarch speaks French a good 
deal better than the Pope does. He conversed with us 
for several minutes, and we then knelt and received his 
blessing. 

Such are the personal incidents that emerge in my mind 
from among a thousand confused impressions of a city in 
tumult. A little later I will try to discuss the general 
situation; but first let me speak of our return to Smyrna. 
We found Smyrna completely changed. In the Custom¬ 
house it was unnecessary to make any concealment of books 
and papers. An official of the old school attempted indeed 
to go through one of my trunks, but I remarked to him in 
Greek that he must remember that we were now under the 
Constitution, an observation which obviously delighted the 
crowd of loungers with which the Custom-house was filled, 
and which saved me any further trouble. I heard afterwards 
that the official in question was by no means an enthusiastic 
reformer. The sea-front was one blaze of bunting. As far 
as inscriptions went, the Sultan and the Constitution were, 
as at Constantinople, praised more or less equally ; but the 
cries of the populace were in honour of the Constitution 
almost solely. The feature of the revolution at Smyrna was 
pre-eminently the political banquet. Hardly a night passed 
without a genuine City dinner being provided (at the cost 
of various committees) at Kraemer’s new hotel in honour of 
some hero or heroes of the moment. At one of the chief 
of these, which was attended by military officers in large 
numbers, a peculiar and painful incident occvured. I had 
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come out from the back of the banquet-hall, where I 
had been listening to some of the speeches, and was sitting 
on a balcony overlooking the quay. Suddenly I saw a 
gentleman in civilian dress hurled from the front door of the 
hotel, or rather from an arcade into which the front door 
leads, into the street beneath me. He fell over, and was 
immediately set on by a number of bystanders who kicked 
and beat him severely. Some one or other dragged him into 
an open cab, which began to drive off; but one of his 
assailants sprang to the step after him and kicked him with 
all his force hill in the face. The man did not seem to be 
rendered absolutely senseless, and finally he was got away 
in the cab. I made inquiries and found that the victim was 
the Director, or ex-Director, of Education in the district. 
He had been a guest at the banquet. One of the speakers, 
of great prominence among the Young Turks, had used 
words to the effect that the principles of true religion were 
to be sought for rather in the conscience than in the Koran. 
At this the Director of Education seems to have sprung up 
and protested against the blasphemy. He was hauled down¬ 
stairs by some of his fellow-guests “ hke a dog ” ; his beard 
was cut off, and he was thrown into the street, with the 
results which I have described. But the incident did not 
end here. 

I returned to my seat on the balcony, and in about a 
quarter of an hour was astounded to see the same man once 
more cast out into the roadway. He had had the extra¬ 
ordinary courage, battered as he was, to make his way back 
down side streets and through some servants’ entrance to 
the banqueting-hall, and there to renew his protest. On the 
occasion of his second ejectment matters became much more 
serious. He was hurled against a metal coffee-table, which 
stood in the roadway, and together with it he fell on the 
ground. There was a great crowd in front of the hotel, and 
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a number of men immediately pounced upon him. He was 
dragged this way and that to the accompaniment of blows 
and kicks. He would evidently have been killed, and that 
very quickly, had not one of his fellow-guests, an officer in 
full uniform, rushed out into the street, and with drawn 
sword cleared a circle arovmd him. It was a striking sight, 
the officer standing in the light of the lamps with the 
Director clinging to his knees, and the sword-blade shining 
grey as it swept round and round to keep off the infuriated 
rabble. Once the officer feU, but he recovered himself. 
Ultimately, supporting the half-imconscious Director, he 
forced a way through the crowd at the point of the sword, 
and sent off the unfortunate fellow in a carriage to the 
military prison. The officer had done his duty. Sm}nna 
was under military law, and it was for the military author¬ 
ities alone to judge whether the Director had done anything 
deserving of punishment. I understand that he recovered 
from his injuries, and was banished to Salonica. 

The officer returned to the banquet, which shortly after¬ 
wards developed into a dance, but a dance without women. 
A huge negro officer was the heart and soul of the proceed¬ 
ings. There was tremendous uproar, but (as is natural in 
the case of one of the best armies in the world) no vestige 
of conduct unbefitting officers and gentlemen, and that in 
spite of the fact that the whole assemblage, many of them 
perhaps for the first time, were drinking wine in abundance. 

Smyrna was as enthusiastic as Constantinople: but a 
few days afterwards I met a peasant in the cave of the 
Seven Sleepers above Ephesus, and spoke to him about the 
Constitution, ri alvt rl a-wvTay/tta; (“ What is the Constitu¬ 
tion ? ”) he replied. 

What is the real meaning of all this movement in the 
Near East ? That is certainly not a question that a little 
travel enables one to answer. But travel brings home to 
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one very forcibly that something tremendous has happened 
and is happening, and therefore sets one inquiring. The 
Embassies themselves had no idea imtil the proclamation of 
the Constitution of the way in which events were shaping 
themselves. They knew that there was a grave crisis : that 
was aU. I have it on good authority that the yachts of 
several of the Ambassadors were for some time before the 
Constitution kept under steam night and day, and that 
everything was in readiness for an instant departure. The 
imexpected always happens; but in this case it was the 
unimaginable which occurred. 

The actual changes have obviously been engineered by 
the party of the Young Tirnks, acting through committees and 
relying on the sympathy of an army naturally discontented 
with the old regime. But something much more than this 
was needed in order to cause the bulk of the Turkish 
Empire to make common cause with the reformers. That 
the bulk of the Turkish Empire has made common cause 
with them seems clear. The newspaper reports from a city 
so distant and so conservative as Medina testify to the same 
kind of enthusiasm as prevails at Smyrna and Constantinople. 
This enthusiasm appears to have its roots, at any rate to a 
great extent, in the Macedonian question. Europe has 
persisted in regarding Turkey as the prime factor in the 
Macedonian massacres and disturbances. Turkey has in 
consequence been bullied by the Powers, and humiliating 
conditions have been thrust upon her. Next to the Turks 
Western opinion has chiefly blamed the Greeks, while the 
Bulgarians have generally been lauded, especially in England 
(probably because they are dissenters from the Orthodox 
Church), as a brave people struggling to be free. Now the 
fact is that nine-tenths of the Macedonian mischief has been 
made by the Bulgarians, and that neither Turks nor Greeks 
are at all seriously to blame. The injustice of visiting on 
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Muhammadans the sins of Christians has strongly appealed 
to the conscience and imagination of Islam, and I believe 
that the prospect held out by the reform-leaders of settling 
the Macedonian question in a manner consistent with the 
dignity of the Muhammadan religion and of the Ottoman 
Empire has proved a potent magnet to attract the more 
conservative among the faithful to a new order with the 
whole of which it is impossible for them to be completely in 
sympathy. And the acceptance of that new order by the 
ablest statesman in Europe, the Sultan, brought the other¬ 
wise impossible into the region of possibility. 

But the Macedonian matter did not stand alone. Strange 
rumours had been circulating around the Levant for several 
years with regard to proposed violations of Turkish territory 
and Muhammadan sentiment on a much more serious scale. 
It was even whispered that the Powers who were interfering 
in Macedonia contemplated the seizure of Mecca. General 
uneasiness prompted the desire for effective strength at 
almost any cost. 

It is also a fact that there was a vast amount of corrup¬ 
tion and misgovemment. Here and there the Sultan was 
able to interfere personally, and to bring light out of dark¬ 
ness. But his opportunities were limited. 

All this must have predisposed very many even among 
the more conservative Moslems in favour of reform, if only 
they could be assmed that the reform was consistent with 
the principles of Islam. Such assurances appear to have 
been given. The Sheikh-ul-Islam remains in office in the 
new Cabinet, and I have myself seen a prominent member 
of the reform party since the promulgation of the Constitu¬ 
tion taking public part, with aU the prescribed swayings, in 
congregational worship in the Mosque of the Howling 
Dervishes. 

The Greeks were naturally favourable to the Constitution. 
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They are estimated, I think, to number seven millions (that 
is, in the Turkish Empire, exclusive of Egypt). Under any 
fair elective system the Greeks, as a whole, must enjoy far 
greater influence than hitherto. The population of Greeks 
in Constantinople, once really free, will in course of time 
come to be regarded as the true 'ExxoSoy 'Exxaj. Constan¬ 
tinople appreciates this fact, and so, I think, does Athens. 
When the Greek Princes recently visited Constantinople, it 
was emphatically to t^v UptoTsuoutrav, “the Capital,” that 
their compatriots welcomed them. And those same com¬ 
patriots were shouting themselves hoarse for the Sultan. 

The Armenians and the Jews hardly seem to coimt 
politically. The Armenians are naturally pleased with the 
change, but the Jews appear to be wondering what the futiure 
is likely to bring forth. 

Considerations of this sort account more or less sufficiently 
for the widespread acceptance of the new order, but only, I 
venture to suggest, as regards large masses of the Turkish 
civilian population on the assumption that the ground had 
been well prepared before the seed was finally sown. It is 
well known that the Young Turkish party successfully 
employed daring and ingenious methods for gradually 
winning the army over to their side. Emissaries in the 
strangest of disguises were moving among the troops for 
some years, and co-operation was obtained in the most sur¬ 
prising quarters. But how can the ground have been 
prepared among the civilian populations in more or less 
distant provinces ? Even Young Turks cannot work miracles. 
The probable explanation seems to be that the great secret 
religious organisation which is said to have its ramifications 
throughout the Muhammadan world perceived that on the 
whole a revivified Ottoman Empire was a thing to be 
encouraged, even at the expense of the abandonment of 
certain venerable traditions. If the Young Turkish party, 
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or some of them, were working in concert with this religious 
organisation, everything is at once explained. The organisa¬ 
tion is reported to possess sufficient influence to cause its 
decisions to be respected by the Muhammadans of three 
continents. If what is said at Athens is in any sense true 
(though of that I cannot pretend to judge), it would have 
been impossible for such a movement as that of the Yoimg 
Turks to be carried through without its tacit permission. I 
go further, and venture to suggest a doubt whether that 
movement could have been carried through without its 
active concirrrence. But when one comes to secret societies 
—^if they are really secret,—one is guessing in the dark. 
**••*# 

Since the sending in of the above notes on the Eastern 
situation events have happened which force me to add a 
postscript. Indeed, history, while in the making, can hardly 
be dealt with except in the colunms of the daily press: other¬ 
wise it is apt to become ancient history, 

Bosnia and Herzegovina are annexed, Bulgaria has 
declared itself an independent Empire, and Crete has hoisted 
the Greek flag. The existing position is that the Great 
Powers are considering what to do. England and France 
are imable to countenance, without the consent of the 
signatories, the violation of the Treaty of Berlin. Germany 
is suspected of having prompted the violation. Russia 
appears to have gone some way with Austria in the business, 
but to have been taken by surprise as regards the time and 
manner of the annexation of the provinces. The attitude 
of Italy remains doubtful. The admirable forbearance of 
Turkey has alone prevented a general conflagration, and 
makes it possible that, either as the result of a conference or 
otherwise, the matter may conceivably be settled without 
any immediate resort to the arbitrament of war. But it 
must not be supposed that the ultimate honours are likely 
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to be with Austria and Bulgaria. Recent events in Turkey 
have natiu^y made the moment singularly inopportune for 
the mobilisation of a large fighting force. But that is not 
to say that in a comparatively short period the Ottoman 
Empire may not easily be stronger than at any time during 
the last fifty years. And if Austria has the appearance of 
great power, it must be remembered that before now she 
has proved a broken reed. I can state positively from my 
own observation that non-Servian races within the Dual 
Monarchy sympathise with Servian aspirations to a sufficient 
extent to give grounds for the anticipation of serious internal 
difficulties. It may well be doubted whether the whole 
problem is susceptible of peaceful solution. Material 
interests may perhaps be reconciled by diplomacy: but more 
than material interests are at stake. National aspirations 
and—what is more important—conflicting religious senti¬ 
ments are involved. The Eastern Orthodox Church is 
seriously and deliberately menaced in its own territory by 
the assertion of Roman Catholic Sovereignty over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; it is menaced to a hardly less degree by 
Bulgarian pretensions at the very gates of the Patriarchate. 
Vienna is always in touch with Rome. 

And if the Orthodox Church is being attacked, so also 
is Islam. These are wounds which rankle, and which 
conferences cannot cure. 

R. Johnson Walker 
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D evoted women have been the remarkable comple¬ 
ment of almost all the men who have notably 
affected religion. Augustine owed more of his spiritual 
than even of his bodily life to his mother, Monica. Ambrose 
was first incited to write his sermons on virginity by his 
sister, Marcellina, who had educated him. Jerome derived 
encouragement from Paula, who followed him to Bethlehem 
though her little son Toxotius implored her not to leave him 
—an incident which recalls a similar experience of that 
other widow, Frances Chantal, when she embraced the 
religious life under the direction of her friend Francis de 
Sales. Amid the arid celibacy of hagiology, the frank 
marital affection of Frances de Buxo and Laurence Ponzani 
forms a pleasant oasis less trammelled than that of Elizabeth 
and Lewis of Thuringia, whilst the friendship of John of the 
Cross for Teresa is as famous as that of Petrarch for Laura. 
No love more pure, no more sublime benediction of friend¬ 
ship can be found than that of Francis and Clare. The 
fragrance still pervades Assisi to-day and renders doubly 
human the exquisite natiure of the most perfect Christian 
since Christ. 

Yet Clare is of aU great saints the most difficult to 
visualise. This is realistically typified in the church 
dedicated to her in her native town. Everything in Assisi 
seems permeated with the symbolism of Francis and his 
Christian Pantheism. Only within Santa Chiara is there a 
sense of bareness, of want of colour, as though here alone 
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in her birthplace lurked neglect and incomprehensibility. 
Without, all is beautiful: the tall, slender campanile, 
graceful as Clare’s girlish figure; the finely modelled door 
in which strength is tempered by dignity as in her character, 
whilst the wheel window suggests her perfect adaptability 
to the designs of Francis. There is something joyous in the 
alternating cream and pink hues of the material of the 
church, which admirably harmonises with the sunny piazza 
and the mellow heatfiilness of the country. Here is 
reproduced the keynote and characteristic of the fervour of 
both Clare and Francis—its gaiety. 

To walk from the sunshine of the piazza into the chill 
emptiness of the church is to experience a feeling of 
incongruity. This is the one bare space in all Assisi, and in 
the fulness with which Sabatier familiarised all who gathered 
round Francis, the one barely delineated figure is that of his 
beloved sister-in-the-Lord. Surely the general difficulty in 
making her a living personality is because she is too much 
overshadowed by propinquity to the little saint. After a 
determined effort to see her as she must have been and not 
as imagined by religious writers bent on edification at the 
cost of the humanising elements, she stands clearly as one 
of the sweetest in the Calendar, the typical saint of spiritual 
love. 

Bom in 1194 , Clare was therefore twelve years younger 
than her famous associate Francis. She was his superior in 
birth, for whereas he was son of a merchant descended from 
gentle family, she was the eldest daughter of Favorino Sciffb, 
one of the leading knights. While the men of his house 
fought, the women prayed. It is even said that once whilst 
he was away on an expedition, his wife actually made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and legend has it that after 
her return she dreamt that firom her should arise a light so 
bright that it would illumine the darkness of the world. 
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Such forecasts of saintly births are among the familiar stock* 
in-trade of the mediaeval compilers of religious biography. 
All sweet mothers have tender visions about their unborn 
babes. Why may not an imaginative old monk be per¬ 
mitted the poetic licence of crystallising one ? 

Such a mother as Ortolana would be sure to foster any 
devotional tendencies in her little daughters, and perhaps 
from some remark about her experiences in the East, Clare 
obtained the idea of marking her prayer, by using pebbles 
after the fashion of the monks of old. The child would slip 
into some shady nook of the old palace and patter those 
fervent Aves and Paters which made up a devotion practised 
long before the date when Dominicans claim their fovmder 
instituted the Rosary. 

Gossip has always played an almost greater part in 
Italian life than in any other, and when aU Assisi was ringing 
with the religious vagaries of Francis, it was not likely that 
Clare should alone have been indifferent, for she was of 
susceptible age and, as afterwards shown, of a warmth of 
temperament that won her many friendships. It is only 
conjecture that when he begged from door to door, he may 
have besought her for alms. It is more than probable that 
she and her clinging young sister Agnes may have seen him 
on his way to San Damiano shouldering the bricks that were 
to repair its crumbling walls. If their wondering gaze 
followed the young man then, they little dreamt of the 
subsequent influence he would have on their lives. 

It was not of Francis that Favorino thought, but as he 
noticed Clare’s devotional tendencies, he determined to marry 
this eldest daughter off to some wealthy Assisian. Still he 
was in no hurry as the times went, for in her eighteenth year 
Clare was not yet affianced. One chronicler gives a brief 
picture which helps to visualise the girl of whose features 
we have no genuine portrait, for the exquisite fresco by 
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Simone in the Chapel of St. Martin is only a masterpiece of 
idealisation. If he has shown her in the purest beauty of 
her gentleness and her saintliness, he only invests her with 
such grace as his mind could imagine. The much retouched 
portrait in Santa Chiara according to its own inscription only 
dates from 1283 , and has no convincing individuality such as 
might have been impressed on the artist by traditions of the 
saint, then only laid to rest thirty years before. Some who 
had seen and talked with her might have spoken of her to 
him. But only a characterless figure is portrayed in the 
heavy brown dress, whereas the few words of the chronicler 
may be more actually accmate: “ her face was oval, her 
forehead spacious, her complexion brilliant and her eyebrows 
and hair very fair. A celestial smile played in her eyes and 
around her mouth; her nose was well proportioned and 
slightly aquiline; of good stature, she was rather inclined 
to stoutness but not to excess.” 

Francis had come back to his birthplace, having had his 
new order approved—after some hesitation—^by Pope Inno¬ 
cent III. In 1212 he preached a series of Lenten sermons 
in the church of San Georgio, which became the site of Santa 
Chiara. It was the parish church of the Scifi, and there 
Clare heard Francis. His sermons were for all, but to her 
he seemed only to be speaking to herself. “ Fear not to 
appear little and contemptible or to be called by men fools 
and madmen: but annoimce penance in simplicity, trusting 
in Him who overcame the world by humility. Let us take 
care that we do not lose the Kingdom of Heaven for any 
temporal interest.” Thus he had spoken to his disciples at 
Portiuncula, and on this no doubt he expatiated while Clare 
listened spellbound. The pleading power of a beautifiil 
personality calling a devout girl to higher things may be 
inextricably commingled with the purest love. In his words 
Clare heard the call to leave all as he had done, and to 
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follow in the steps of the preacher who was wedded to Lady 
Poverty. 

She felt she must talk with him. Despite the devotion 
of her mother Clare intuitively knew such proceeding would 
meet with no favour in her eyes, so she turned to her aunt 
Bianca Guelfueci for assistance, and found in her the feminine 
co-operation that always seems forthcoming in Southern 
Europe for any girlish enterprise whether serious or merely 
vivacious. Under her wing, Clare sought Francis, cast 
herself on her knees before him and besought his advice. By 
this time Francis had met many and had blessed many; 
but an enthusiastic girl might have merely a passing fancy. 
He had to resist his own natural impulse to gather such a 
disciple. Socialist as he was, he could not help thinking 
what a victory it would be to take this august girl from her 
palace and let her embrace poverty. Could she ? It is said 
—Sabatier does not allude to it—that to prove her, Francis 
bade her go from door to door in the town clad in sackcloth 
with a hood drawn over her face, and thus was she to beg her 
bread. This was precisely such a test as he might have set. 
One can imagine the excited girl finding her opportunity 
through the connivance of her aunt, and going forth trembling 
imder her disguise to sufier.thrills of fear on seeing an acquaint¬ 
ance and a strange pleasure at begging—strange indeed for a 
high-bom girl of those days, but keen in its strangeness 
because of her enthusiasm. 

There must have been several meetings between those 
spiritual afiinities during that Lent, and Francis grew 
convineed of the vocation he longed to consecrate. One 
strange incident occurred on Palm Sunday. It must have 
been in the then new cathedral of San Rufini, before the 
fine conception of Giovanni had been ruined by Galeazo 
Alessi. The good Bishop Guido was distributing palm 
branehes, but Clare alone knelt abstracted and did not come 
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for hers. General attention would have been aroused when 
the bishop descended from the altar to place the branch in 
the hands of the girl, after which she walked in the procession. 
What answers she gave to the questions that must have 
been put are not known. That night she escaped to Francis. 
Tradition shows a small door long walled up in the Scifi 
palace where it is said the girl tore down timber and stones 
to obtain her release. Anyhow she went with the aunt and 
maidservant who awaited her to the Portiuncula. Long a 
hermitage, this little spot had been taken by Francis upon 
the lease of an annual basket of fish, and cells of the lowliest 
pattern had been built for the humble community. The 
trembling girl must have run rather than walked across 
the intervening fields. In the moonlight her two companions 
pressing after her would have trembled at each stray sound, 
and perhaps—superstitious as Italians are—^have shuddered 
beneath the shade of the oaks of the wood. 

Francis was expecting her. As they came the women 
heard the chanting of the brethren at their devotion. It 
ceased, and then with torches the brethren advanced to 
receive Clare. Francis may have taken her hand, he must 
have smiled on her, but their silence was unbroken as he led 
her into the small poor church wherein he at once celebrated 
the midnight mass. At that altar, three years before, Francis 
had heard the call of Christ. From it he turned to 
consecrate the girl who was to be the complement of his 
own life, the mother of his sisterhood. Not that night 
could he have told her that when he was begging for alms 
to repair San Damian he had said, “ Assist me to finish this 
building. Here will one day be a monastery of holy vir^s, 
by whose good fame our Lord will be glorified over the 
whole Church.” Clare herself recorded this in her testament. 

It was characteristic of the magnificent presumption of 
Francis that he, though only a sub-deacon, should take on 
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himself to dispense with all novitiate for Clare, and should 
arrogate in his sincere humility the episcopal right to con¬ 
secrate her. This spiritual audacity in a time when the 
power of the Church was at its height could only come from 
the simplicity of such a man. No one ever remonstrated at 
this tremendous violation of canonical law. Francis, alone 
since Christ, was above all law. 

Clare knelt before him in the dimly-lit chapel, a knot of 
the brown-clad friars on one side, on the other her aunt and 
the one maid. Whilst the rest were startled, the two actors 
in the drama never hesitated. With intense fervour Francis 
consecrated her. Enthusiastically Clare pronounced her 
vows of virginity, of poverty and of devotion. With his 
own hands Francis cut off her long fair hair—was there one 
h um an quiver of regret for aU its destruction meant ? We 
are sure there was not. Whether it fell on the floor in a 
ripple of gold or was laid as a votive offering on the altar 
we do not know. He unclasped the jewels from her neck. 
If she still wore the rich robes in which she appeared in the 
cathedral a few hours before, they followed the jewels. So 
complete was the poverty of these first Franciscans that all 
they could give to clothe Clare was the founder’s own 
penitential habit, mere sackcloth girt round her waist by a 
rope. 

She was for the nonce to be consigned to the Benedictine 
nuns of San Paolo near Bastia, a good hour’s walk from 
there. Thither in the dawn she and Francis went together 
hand in hand. The birds could not have sung more blithely 
than did the joy in their hearts, and what they then said 
must have cemented their spiritual affinity for life. “ To 
converse too frequently with women and not suffer by it is 
as hard as to take fire into one’s bosom and not to be burnt,” 
were his own words. But not about Clare. With her he 
had ever that intuitive sympathy, that intense confidence 
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which understands without needing explanation. Clad in 
the coarsest garb that a beggar would reject, they must have 
walked in tremendous exaltation of soul that morning— 
the man giving the woman to God, the woman coming to 
God through the man—and the bedewed grass that washed 
their bare feet baptised them both in the love that surpasses 
understanding. 

Hardly was Clare within the convent than her father 
arrived in pursuit with a crowd of friends. She met his 
remonstrances with firmness. Apparently the brawl must 
have been in the chapel, for as she laid one hand on the 
altar, with the other she threw back the veil which concealed 
her shorn hair, and told them all that no power could sever 
her from the life she had adopted of her own free wiU. 
Though they retired discomfited, at the outset matters 
could not have been pleasant for Clare, because in a few 
days she had moved to another convent, that of Saint 
Angelo, at what was then the northern gate of AssisL 

Here she was visited by her younger sister Agnes, who, 
though only fourteen, enthusiastically wanted to join her. 
The intrepid Francis made the tonsure on the head of this 
mere child within the octave of Easter. The fury of the 
father exploded, and he sent his brother and some followers 
to drag her back. In spite of her screams of entreaty “ not 
to be separated from our Lord Jesus Christ,” they dragged 
the child across the fields, whilst the labomers pitifiiUy 
watched her helpless struggles in the clutch of her powerftd 
custodian. Small wonder that she fainted. Legend has it 
that her body became so miraculously heavy that they could 
not hft her. More probably they grew ashamed at the 
reproaches of Clare, who came clamouring after her sister. 
Anyhow the girls were left to Francis and their own devices. 
The Benedictines now offered San Damiano, and round the 
small grey chapel Francis and his brethren built a few rough 
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huts for the women who were gathering to Clare. Her aimt 
was among them, whilst after the death of the Count, her 
mother and her youngest sister Beatrice came under her. 
From the first there was no hesitation. This girl of eighteen 
who had known no novitiate, who had been under no rule, 
at once became the mistress of the new great order. In the 
beginning there was no rule. Clare learnt the counsel of 
perfection from Francis, and passed it on to her sisters. It 
was poverty so complete that besides severe fasts, they 
sometimes fasted because they had no food. All who could 
toil for God and give up all for Him were welcome to be 
enrolled in one of the orders of Francis. His gospel was the 
beatitudes, and the women who ministered to this beloved 
disciple were Clare and her sisters. The compact was that 
whilst the Franciscan brothers should beg for the sisters, 
these latter were to be cloistered, to weave the habits and the 
altar linen, and to pray. 

There was a delicious intimacy fraught with spiritual joy 
for all who, in those early days, were enthusiastically embrac¬ 
ing the new devotion. Youth was exultant in their souls, 
and if it was psalms they chanted instead of love songs, there 
was love in all their hearts, and intense earnestness. If 
prayer was the business of their lives, if penance was 
practised—and it was the mission of Francis to preach 
penance—it did not overcloud their spirits. That first little 
community was one of joy. The innocence of such coming 
and going of the brethren into San Damiano, where the 
sisters were cloistered, indicated a liberty that assuredly 
would have to be curtailed as the community grew. But in 
those first times, it seemed as though a little earthly paradise 
were being created out of asceticism. 

Small as was the space within the precincts of San 
Damiano, one of the first acts of Clare was to make a tiny 
garden there. The love of those Italian women for flowers 
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was as great when they were saintly as when sinners. Over 
and over again the fragrance wafted from these long dead 
blossoms must have soothed nerves agitated by austerity and 
introspection. Always there was a subtle cleverness about 
the mediaeval Italian, and it cannot have been unintentional 
that Clare should have constructed her garden on a spot from 
which she could enjoy a view of the cell of Francis. As she 
tended her flowers, is it not probable that she paid a special 
attention to the roses ? For it is certain she must have learnt 
from Francis himself how one night he had rushed from his 
cell to roll naked in the thorns, because he felt tempted to 
moderate his austerities. His exaltation of mind had been 
rewarded by a vision that celestial ministrants had wrapped 
him in a white robe of supernatural beauty, and had led him 
into the Divine Presence to receive the granting of his 
petition for the indulgence. How far the legend is 
fictitious need not be debated. That Francis rolled in 
the thorns was characteristic, and that Clare would there¬ 
fore love roses was equally so, because it is obvious that 
her intense affection must have been of enormous value 
to Francis. She was always so reliant that his tired, excit¬ 
able, ecstatic nature could repose in the consolation of her 
friendship. Under every mood, he came to her at San 
Damiano. In her cell or in this garden were discussed all 
the constitutions of his order, and all the human incidents 
surrounding his spiritualised existence. It was with her that 
he first talked of the mission to Egypt; with her he must 
have watched the great crisis of his order. How he turned 
to her is shown after he came back from Syria. He was iU, 
enfeebling, yet so ardent that he would in no way abate his 
evangelical labours; so weak too, that for hours a day he 
wept. 

“ Ah, if the brethren knew how I suffer, with what pity 
and compassion they would be moved,” was his cry. 
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In that hour Clare was his refiige. Years had passed 
since she had come to him, and those years she had spent in 
gathering spiritual strength. She had first loved Francis 
admiring him, now in his abasement, when his splendid 
spirits seemed lost, she loved him with tenderest pity. 
With her own hands she assisted to build him a cell. At 
his feet she sat sUently sympathising or audibly consoling. 
The fight was a stem one between the loving woman and 
the enfeebled constitution of the wearied spiritualist. In¬ 
somnia had to be checked, those exhausted nerves to be 
strengthened, and the man himself brought back to his 
normal enthusiasm. 

Clare could appreciate the magnitude of her task. 
Francis, lamenting and ill at ease, must have turned fretfully 
hither and thither in his desolation. The maternity in this 
tme woman gathered the tired man. Soothed and consoled 
by her, peace came to his mind, and thus some measure of 
health to his body. “Once more she gave him faith and 
courage,” experiencing fervent joy on the day when, as of 
yore, she heard him singing in his celL Still greater must 
have been her emotion when as he sat at meal with her, he 
suddenly grew enraptured and poured forth his Canticle of 
Praise. Sabatier has admirably expressed it when he 
observes there was but one omission— 

Be praised, O Lord, for Sister Clare; 

Thou hast made her silent, active, subtle. 

And by her Thy light shines in our hearts.” 

This was long after the foundation of San Damiano with its 
first gathering of fervent souls. Clare assembled roimd her 
what was virtually a spiritual salon, the survivors of which 
clung to her until her death. At that time she and her 
sisters surpassed in austerity all that had been endiured by 
women since the legendary asceticism of the Thebaid. It is 
often asserted that the saints were hysterical abnormalities. 
No. 5 . 33 D 
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exulting from childhood in self-tortiue. This is absolutely 
untrue of Clare. There is not one tradition that she betrayed 
inclination for an)rthing religious except prayer, imtil she 
came under the influence of Francis. Before that she was 
as eminently normal in mind as in body. Thereafter she 
could cry to him— 

“ Dispose of me as you please. I am yours by having 
consecrated my will to God. It is no longer my own.” 

Thenceforth religious enthusiasm moved her within San 
Damiano as ardently as it moved Francis without, but 
whereas he preached, she prayed. Again and again testimony 
has been made of the brightness of her face when she rose 
from prayer, and it was after leaving the chapel that she 
seems to have generally given spiritual admonitions. No¬ 
thing has ever been shown to gainsay the wisdom with which 
she managed a sisterhood that speedily had its branches 
throughout Italy, and also in Germany and Bohemia. We 
have not the same tales of her direction that the Fioretti 
give us of Francis’ naivetd. If her authority lacks that 
exquisite individuality, its complete success proves it to have 
been marked by temperate judgment. 

One characteristic was her horror of idleness. Sick or 
well, in bed, in her cell, out of doors, ever5rwhere but at 
chapel her hands were working. This habit of labour 
appears to have been adopted from the outset of her pro¬ 
fession, and to me it seems a perpetual self-humiliation, 
because she had been bom of a rank where only ornamental 
embroidery was practised, and that as a pastime. Without 
asserting off-hand that the laborare est orare was altogether 
new in sisterhoods, certainly it can be advanced that Clare 
carried it out with a tenacity as characteristic as it was im- 
paralleled. She would never have tolerated a contemplative 
order, nor would she have a relaxed one. 

Like Francis, she and her sisters were always barefooted, 
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and it would seem—possibly in commemoration of her first 
clothing at her consecration—that she habitually wore only 
the one coarse garment that she bound by a rope round her 
waist, with beneath it her penitential vest. This was of 
pig’s hide with the bristles cut short, and she seems never to 
have discarded it except to substitute a newer and stifFer 
one. The floor itself was her only couch, and sometimes 
she would strew twigs where she was to lie, and take a log 
for her pillow. One of the interventions of Francis was to 
bid her always lie, at least, on a little chaff. He also 
eventually enjoined her never to pass a day without some 
nourishment. This was due to what would seem the almost 
incredible nature of her fasts (we are not contemplating 
those foolish exaggerations of whole Lents without food 
that occur in many hagiological biographies) had they 
not been sustained by her enthusiasm, which at one time 
made her abstain from all food three times in each week. 
It is probable that her constitution was severely tried, 
for frequent allusions are foimd to her sicknesses. From 
the first she seems to have acquiesced in her own clois- 
tration, but when the lay-sisters came back from their 
nursing ministrations she would kiss their feet, and herself 
be unwearying in attendance on any sick she could 
minister to. 

One exquisite tale adorns the relationship of Clare and 
Francis. She desired greatly to eat with him, and when he 
granted her petition, he said to the brethren: “ I will that 
this breaking of bread take place at St. Mary of the Angels; 
for she has been so long shut up in San Damiano that it will 
rejoice her to see again the House of Mary, where her hair 
was cut off, and she became the bride of Christ.” 

Once more Clare walked down to the Portiuncula, and 
when he received her Francis spoke so exquisitely of spiritual 
things that all present remained enthralled, oblivious of the 
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food that had been prepared. And when sundry from 
Assisi and Bettona came, “ they entered within and found 
St. Francis and St. Clare with all their company in contem¬ 
plation, wrapt in God, as they sat round the humble hoard.” 
On her return fix)m this spiritual feast, Clare discovered her 
sisters anxiously awaiting her, and rejoicing exceedingly 
when they saw her face again, because they feared Francis 
had sent her to rule some other convent. Herein a proof of 
the absolute poverty, that the Mother Superior could walk 
out with nothing, and yet it be thought probable she had 
departed. 

On another occasion Clare herself supplied the incentive 
to send Francis on his great missionary tour. As was the 
case with so many enthusiasts, he seems to have been subject 
to periods of deep depression. He who had been her con¬ 
fessor, before whom she had lain prostrate whilst he gave 
counsel, now turned to Ms friend and asked her advice upon 
the somewhat enigmatical subject of the hesitation and 
doubts that beset Mm. There was no hesitation in her 
answer. She sent Mm forth to continue his mimstrations, 
and by her fervent confidence she restored Ms peace of 
mind. Her words rewoke the natural joyousness of Ms 
heart, and it was after tMs that, by his famous exhortation 
to the swallows, he showed his love for all that lived- It 
was to Clare that he owed the incident of wMch he was 
most prone to talk, for she gave Mm the incentive. 

The probable scene unroUs itself: the little garden of 
San Damiano, with the great stretch of plain below. Clare 
there, with her burning eyes fixed on her beloved. Jumper 
restless and agitated, now sitting on the ground, now pacing 
to and fro; Elias, with contracting brows, ever watching 
and ruminating, and Francis himself talking. “ A man of 
pleasant manners, polite and courteous even to his own dis¬ 
advantage, and not chary of jokes. Rather below the middle 
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height, with a small roimd head and a very pinched face, 
his skin delicate and he very thin.” In speech always 
powerfiil, sweet, clear, and sonorous, he retold how he had 
said to those chattering swallows— 

“It is time that I spoke in my turn, O swallows, my 
little sisters; listen to the word of Gk>d, hold your peace 
and be still until I have finished.” 

They must have all accepted this so gladly, and their 
smiles would reflect back the setting sun. It is the note of 
joy that has to be emphasised among those Franciscans; a 
note of very deep joy in Clare, who made a hymn to Gk)d 
perpetually in her heart, and that hymn one of praise. It 
was joy in God that made her punish herself, and her own 
phrase ran— 

“ There is nothing insupportable to a heart that loveth 
God, and to him that loveth not nothing is supportable. 
Since, by His servant Francis, I have tasted the bitterness of 
His passion, I have never found any pain or sickness that 
could afflict me.” 

Yet Clare was nearly always ill. Naturally delicate, her 
severity to herself shook her constitution and made her 
ailing, whilst for nearly thirty years “ she was afflicted with 
continual diseases and pain, yet was always joyfiil.” Again 
and again one meets this unexpected keynote. There was 
the joy in this simple renaissance of Christianity under “ the 
only real Christian since Christ,” just as there was in the 
worldly renaissance which rejuvenated Latin Europe. The 
d’Este sisters showed their exuberance by wrestling together, 
Clare by the energy in which she threw herself into the 
sternest practices of religion. There was a joy of abasement, 
too, in the way in which Clare, of the high lineage, met on 
terms of devout Mendship a brother like Egidio, who was a 
mere labourer, “a knight of my round table,” as Francis 
called him. There were others, too, of all ranks in that 
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most socialistic religious commune since the one on the shore 
of Galilee. 

Note, however, that there were limitations which neither 
Francis nor Clare ever exceeded. For a whole day in rags 
Francis might beg on the steps of the basilica of his native 
town, Clare might watch through long vigils wearing sackcloth 
and ashes on her head. Both might display fervent assiduity 
in tending the lepers, who were shunned with horror by 
people of every class, but neither of them ever violated 
cleanliness. Everywhere innate refinement is displayed amid 
their humility. The repulsive extravagancies by which 
other votaries, in disgusting themselves, attained heights of 
self-exaltation and visionary impressions, were foreign to 
those saints of Assisi. They might strain nature by pressing 
self-mortification to an extreme, but cleanliness was observed 
so attentively that it might have been the handmaid of Lady 
Poverty, “the bride more beautiful, more wealthy, more 
pure than any of you can conceive,” as Francis had himself 
told his former boon companions. 

The early primitive community had to grow into a 
separation of the sexes, but Clare to the last day of her life 
never acknowledged this so far as she was personally con¬ 
cerned, and to the last her chief friends were the brethren 
who had been around Francis. One strange thing is why 
she was not at his death-bed. We know he came back to 
Assisi to die. We know that he left a testament for his 
sisters at Saint Damian, though no copy of its words have 
been preserved. But within a few miles of Clare on his 
death-bed it was the pious laywoman Giacoma who came at 
the desire of Francis before he was, by his own command, 
taken from his bed and laid naked on the bare earth so that 
he might die in the arms of his Lady Poverty. 

Then came that funeral—a festival procession for Assisi, 
which claimed his body and thereby added importance to 
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their town. Before dawn triumphant notes from trumpets 
mingled with the chanting of the psalms, twinkling torches 
heralded the arrival of nobles with trains, peasants came 
with sprigs of olives and big branches of oak, and children 
threw flowers on the ground. It was like a triumphant 
entry into the Holy City rather than the sad procession to 
the sepulchre. 

With one of those superb flashes of appropriateness in 
which the poesy of the Middle Ages displays such tenderness, 
a wide detour was made so that the body of Francis might 
be taken past the convent of San Damiano. Through the 
iron lattice where the sisters so often knelt to receive the 
body of Christ, they gazed for the last time on the form 
of their venerated foimder. The friars lifted the corpse 
from the bier and held it to the grating, where the nuns in 
turn kissed the hands pierced with the stigmata. None 
wept with such personal sense of bereavement as Clare, and 
her words show how much her sorrow was for her own loss. 

“ Oh father, father, what are we to do now that thou 
hast abandoned us, unhappy ones. With thee departs all 
consolation, for buried here away from the world there is 
none to console us.” 

It was the cry of the caged bird that has lost her fellow- 
songster. To culminate the honour that came to Assisi 
through possessing the bones of Francis, within a few days 
the Pope himself arrived to canonise him. Gregory IX had 
played no small part in the Franciscan movement. As 
Cardinal Hugolin he seems to have specially fostered the 
development and to have endeavoured to induce Clare to adopt 
the Benedictine. But she refused when she discovered that 
it permitted the reservation of money to the community. 
Sabatier has ably shown that in Gregory there were two 
men, the Christian who felt inferior to Clare, and the Church¬ 
man who intended that the Church should be glorified at all 
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cost. Now, when she was bereft of her guide, he desired to 
settle some income on Clare’s community. Long did he argue 
with her, and so firmly did she oppose him that he thought 
she must be bvmiened by the remembrance of the vow of 
poverty she had made at her consecration at Portiuncula. 

“ With the power that is given me, I can absolve you 
from that vow.” 

And then Clare faced him with a trenchant phrase— 

“ Ah, holy father, I crave for the absolution of my sins, 
but I desire not to be absolved from following Jesus Christ.” 

The imworldliness of Clare puzzled Gregory even more 
than that of Francis, at which he had often wondered. The 
letters he wrote her were strangely full of phrases of love 
even when written by a pontiff over eighty to a woman of 
such profound austerity. Yet she broke off relations as 
tersely as possible and the correspondence soon ceased. 
The struggle for the cherished poverty had to be renewed 
with Innocent IV, and only the day before her death did she 
obtain the bull sanctioning the pauperdom for which she, 
like Francis, had striven since the day of her profession. It 
all came to nothing, for mitigations followed, and the utopia 
of possessing nothing was almost a heresy in the eyes of the 
pontificate. 

On another occasion it was the fervent woman at Assisi 
who compelled the enthroned Pope at Rome to yield. This 
contest was on the subject of imposing greater restrictions 
on the freedom of intercourse between the sisters of San 
Damiano and the brethren of Portiimcula, especially 
prohibiting the visits of the latter to preach to the former. 
Clare was far too strong in her piuity to fear innocent 
association with the comrades of earlier years and too sanely 
fond of their friendship to sacrifice it. There were some 
who had been specially assigned the task of obtaining food 
for the convent. With dignified wrath, Clare sought them 
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and thanking them for their services, bade them go, **for 
since we are to be deprived of those who gave us spiritual 
bread, we will have no more of those who procure us daily 
bread.” Thereafter the victory lay with her, and the Pope 
yielded. 

To her life’s end she preserved much of the old freedom 
at San Damiano. 

Once an English preacher celebrated as a theologian came 
to preach. In the midst of his discourse, Egidius, though 
only a la3mian, interrupted him. 

“ Stay, brother, let me speak,” said he. 

The master of theology bowed his head, gathered 
his capucin about him and sat down to listen to 
Egidius. 

Clare was transported with joy, for it seemed to her 
she was again for one moment reliving the former pristine 
days. 

Before this, one startling incident had convulsed Assisi. 
A detachment of Saracen mercenaries, fighting under Vitale 
d’An versa for Frederic II, scaled the walls of San Damiano 
before making a final onset upon the town. Clare lay ill in 
her cell when the terrified nuns came crowding to her. She 
is said to have arisen, and, taking the Reserved Sacrament 
from the tiny oratory adjoining her cell, raised it at the open 
window, whereupon the foe are reported to have taken to 
flight. It is true that the buU of her canonisation makes no 
mention of the incident, and her earliest biography only 
relates the subsequent episode in the story, namely, that while 
she knelt at prayer the foe was scattered by a furious 
tempest. What matter since every subsequent generation 
of peasantry has regarded her as the liberator of the coimtry- 
side? It is notable that the legends about a saint nearly 
always illustrate Ms real predominant characteristics, and to 
face a foe with a monstrance would have been easier to 
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Clare than to defy a Pope who wanted to endow her 
community. 

At her last illness her sister Agnes was with her, and 
weeping besought her as they had been such faithful 
companions she .should pray that death might not divide 
them. 

To which Clare replied that she should be comforted, 
but that it was not Gk)d’s wiU, yet to have hope because it 
should very shortly come to pass. Then she spoke awhile 
to the survivors of the old trusty band. A little later her 
words were too soft to be heard. 

“ Mother, with whom are you conversing ? ” asked a nun. 

“ Sister,” Clare replied, “ I am speaking with this little 
soul of mine to whom the glory of Paradise is already 
opening.” 

The Pope happened to be in Assisi for the consecration 
of the BasUica, so he and the Cardinals conducted the body 
to the altar amid a vast gathering. But when the friars 
began to intone the service of the dead, the Pope raised his 
hand, commanded silence, and then, to the universal wonder, 
ordered High Mass to be sung and the triumphant Te Deum 
to herald the reunion of the saints in heaven. 

It was only in 1850 that the tomb of Clare was at last 
revealed in the crypt below the high altar, so deep had she 
been laid without the exact spot having been marked by 
contemporaries, who thought the tradition of her last actual 
resting-place was imperishable. The body of the saint was 
found lying as though lately buried and the wild thyme 
sprinkled round her six hundred years before had not all 
turned to dust. There was a great procession, and the coffin 
was borne to the tomb of Francis, “ the body of St. Clare 
thus going to salute the body of her great master,” and then 
she was brought back to lie henceforth undisturbed in her 
eternal sleep, watched at stated times by a kneeling nun. 
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The Seraphic Mother and the Poverello d’Assisi therefore in 
their dust are at no greater distance than when they prayed 
for themselves and one another during their spiritual combat 
on earth. They are united to all time in the memory of 
subsequent generations. 

Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 
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D espite the Times' hospitality to the enthusiasms of 
half-a-dozen anonymous “ Oxford Tutors,” the move¬ 
ment for the reform of Oxford University has not excited 
so much outside interest as its promoters hoped. The 
nation has remained surprisingly indifferent to the ambitions 
of young Oxford to disseminate enlightenment wholesale, 
and to emulate the ideal of a famous American institution 
whose foimder demanded that in it any man should be 
enabled to obtain instruction in any subject with any sort of 
preparation. Whether the reason is that the nation is too 
well satisfied with the character of its universities as they 
are, or whether it, and especially that more potent part of 
it which is the Government, has a shrewd suspicion that in 
the end the said reforms would cost it a pretty penny, it is 
not so easy to determine. 

But there can be no doubt that the internal commotion 
in Oxford itself has been considerable. Quiet students 
have had to turn politicians against their will, and those 
who were chiefly concerned with the efficient working of the 
educational machinery have not infrequently complained of 
the extravagance and destructiveness of some of the proposals 
advocated as “reforms.” But the effect has been by no 
means wholly bad. Over-rapid reform is hardly ever a 
danger to which human habits seriously incline. The real 
danger which the friends of progress should be on their 
guard against is retrogression. It is so easy to make reform 
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a euphemism for reaction. “ Tariff reform,” for example, is 
probably more dangerous, and certainly less honest, as a 
catchword than protection. In Oxford also the “ reformers ” 
of to-day- seem often to aim at covertly reintroducing the 
very “abuses” which were swept away by the two great 
Commissions of the nineteenth century. Close scholarships 
and the abolition of the age limit for scholars are now 
advocated as salutary reforms, while the “reform” of 
Congregation and Convocation reaUy means the abolition of 
aU control of educated public opinion over the educational 
policy of the university Dons. It is true doubtless that 
two-fifths of Convocation are clerical, and that even of the 
resident M.A.’s who possess a vote in Congregation one-third 
have little pretence to be educational experts, but never¬ 
theless the intention of these “reforms” is oligarchical 
Nor has it apparently occurred to their advocates that 
no sane nation would entrust so vital a matter as the 
organisation of a great university to the uncontrolled 
faddishness of a narrow oligarchy of college tutors and 
professors. 

But such grave and far-reaching themes are foreign to the 
purpose of this article. Its aim is merely to point out the 
utterly inadequate, short-sighted and unscientific character 
of a single measure of university “ reform,” which conceals 
its thoroughly reactionary consequences under a plausible 
pretence of redressing a growing abuse. The abuse in 
question is called the wasting of scholarships upon those 
whose fathers can well afford to send their sons to 
college. It is argued that the existing system of awarding 
scholarships amounts to a gross perversion of the original 
purpose of these aids to learning. Intended for the poor, 
they have become the perquisites of the rich. Could this 
abuse be stopped, large sums now squandered on the wealthy 
would be available both for the deserving poor and for the 
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other needs of the university. A case for scholarship reform 
having thus been made out, academic ingenuity is set to 
work to devise schemes whereby rich scholars may be 
induced to disgorge their ill-gotten gains. Fortunately, 
however, it will not be necessary to consider these in 
detail, if it can be shown that the foundations of this 
specious argument are utterly unsound and that a truly 
national pohcy of dealing with the principle of scholar¬ 
ships would lead, not to further restrictions, but rather to 
an increase in the number and value of those at present 
offered. 

It is necessary in the first place to protest against the 
assumption that because these endowments were intended 
by their founders for poor scholars, poverty should continue 
to be insisted on as a qualification in their holders. Histori¬ 
cally this idea is in the main correct; but it is for this very 
reason thoroughly reactionary and mediaeval. It is perfectly 
true that the universities were founded, and to a large 
extent endowed, as recruiting grounds for the clergy; it is 
also true that inasmuch as in the Middle Ages no middle 
class existed, and the upper class was both by necessity and 
preference devoted to warfare, the great mass of the clergy 
was perforce drawn from the lower classes, and consequently 
had to be supported at the university. Hence scholarships 
restricted to the poor were a natural and rational adaptation 
to the wants of the age. But to feed the Church is no 
longer the sole ideal of a modem university. All pursuits 
in these days more and more demand scientific study and 
systematic preparation; we consider therefore that universi¬ 
ties should minister to all the higher studies and train 
recruits for aU (or at least aU the so-called liberal) professions. 
Consequently there is no reason why universities should not 
cater also for the intellectual needs of the well-to-do. Their 
ideal should be to attract the best ability, from whatever 
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section of the commiinity it can be drawn, by whatever 
means seem most efiectual, and then to give it the best 
training for the service of the community. Higher educa¬ 
tion is of necessity expensive, and if high salaries have to be 
offered to secure the best teachers and scholarships to attract 
the best students, the money thus spent must be reckoned 
among . the necessary expenses. It will have been weU 
spent, if the nation obtains an adequate return in the 
shape of intellectual efficiency. 

It is clear fiom these considerations that the raison 
dHre of the poor scholar of the mediseval type has largely 
disappeared. The academic problem is how to get hold of 
the best scholar irrespective of his origin. For of course it 
stands to reason that poverty should be a bar as little as a 
qualification for an academic career, and that poor men of 
real ability should be enabled to keep themselves at college. 
It is directly to the interest of every university to construct 
ladders whereby ability may obtain access to it, just as it is 
to the interest of every nation to enable the ability in it to 
rise to the top. Happily such ladders have already been 
constructed by eking out college scholarships by school 
exhibitions and Coirnty Council scholarships, and their 
efficacy is shown by the fact that last year Oxford saw 
the election to a College Fellowship of a former pupil of an 
elementary school, while this year in Cambridge the Senior 
Wranglership was similarly bestowed. 

In the second place it is imperative to consider the 
scholarship question not in a merely parochial manner as a 
domestic matter affecting Oxford alone (or even the relative 
positions of her colleges), but in a wider context, as affecting 
the relations of Oxford to other imiversities, and to the 
whole educational system of the country and its value. For 
it is truly a matter of national concern in a way which has 
hardly been fiiUy reaUsed by those who put Oxford first and 
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the nation second. It would clearly be unscientific, fiitile 
and impracticable, to tinker the conditions of holding 
college scholarships without recognising these larger issues. 
Oxford, as Dr. Rashdall has well pointed out in the Times, 
cannot move without Cambridge, and scholarships at the 
universities are merely continuations of scholarships at the 
schools. Is it not useless, then, to blink the fact that 
the scholarship system runs through the whole of our 
educational system and supplies it with its intellectual 
motive force ? 

In the preparatory schools boys are stimulated to over¬ 
come their native (and pardonable) indolence by the glorious 
prospect of getting scholarships in the public schools; in the 
pubhc schools by the prospect of getting scholarships at the 
universities. And the allurement of a scholarship is by no 
means a simple and ignoble thing; it consists in a subtle 
combination of gain and glory which gratifies and fosters 
also the competitive instincts of boys, masters and parents 
alike. Nor is its appeal entirely or even mainly selfish: a 
boy who wins a scholarship helps his parents and secures an 
honour” to his institution, although no doubt it does 
sound slightly absurd to hear little boys of ten or eleven 
boasting of the excellence of their school, because “we 
have this year got the first scholarship at Winchester and 
Eton.” 

In the abstract, of course, the whole situation ought to be 
imspeakably disgusting to academic doctrinaires, and endless 
eloquence might be expended on exposing the essential 
baseness of the principles, and the intellectual degradation 
of the results, of a system which adopts such methods of 
supplying the motive force to the educational machinery. 
Mere denunciation, however, wUl not alter the existing 
system. Nor will schemes of reform prosper which 

ostentatiousfy^ ignore it. The scholarship system is the 
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backbone of our education, in so far as it is intellectual. 
It has to be studied fairly and as a whole, and with due 
appreciation of its merits and demerits: then only will it 
be possible to see how it can be successfiilly superseded or 
reformed. 

In point of fact it is not wholly evil, and its very faults 
and excesses are singularly congenial to the national char¬ 
acter. The tvuming of charitable endowments into prizes for 
the intellectually fit is an outcome of the deeply-rooted and 
truly British love of competitive sport. Examinations are 
inevitably more or less competitive, and the instinct to go 
forth and excel somebody in some trial of wits or strength 
is, on the whole, a salutary one. It seems a vital necessity 
in so competitive a world as om^. And socialistic proposals 
to substitute an infinitely organised and absolutely obedient 
horde of “ comrades ” for the self-reliance and initiative of 
the existing individualism imply a revolution in national 
character as well as in our institutions. As yet, at any rate, 
our education is more individualistic than that of any other 
nation. What wonder, then, that British boys and British 
school-masters should develop competitive instincts, and in¬ 
dulge them by winning scholarships ? School-masters enjoy 
beating other schools, and boys enjoy beating other boys. 
It is, however, only by making scholarships large and con¬ 
spicuous prizes that intellectual distinctions can, in the eyes 
of boys, parents and public, vie with the feats of athletic 
prowess which yield far more obvious and visible methods 
of advertisement and display. 

The school-masters, therefore, are not entirely to blame 
for making the most of a system which they find efficient, 
and if its reform is mooted they will naturally want to 
know what alternative inducement is to be offered in 
the case of wealthier boys. Why should such a one 
become a scholar rather than a cricketer, if he is to be 
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rendered ineligible for a scholarship? will be the question 
the boy, and possibly his parents, will naturally ask. The 
answers will certainly not be favourable to the cause of 
education. 

Nor can it be contended that the education of the rich is 
a matter the nation can afford to neglect. It is socially far 
more important and difficult than the education of the poor. 
A thoroughly efficient and strenuous Eton would contribute 
far more to the national welfare than analogous excellence in 
ten elementary schools of the same size. If now we assume 
that all Etonians could afford to go to college without 
scholarships, and if for this reason the abuse, which now 
permits them to try for scholarships and to win them in con¬ 
siderable numbers, were abolished, would not the stimulus 
to intellectual exertion in Eton be reduced to disastrously 
exiguous dimensions ? As a matter of fact it is fortimately 
not true that all the boys in schools like Eton are rich ; 
owing to the existence of school scholarships they contain a 
select band of clever boys who do something to leaven the 
whole lump, and by their presence and example may even 
occasionally provoke the cleverness of the non-subsidised to 
compete with them. 

It should be recognised also that the spheres of in¬ 
tellectual influence set up by scholarships extend far 
beyond their winners, because for every one who wins a 
scholarship there are probably ten who try for it, and 
benefit both themselves and the commimity by their 
ambition. 

The influence of scholarships in raising the standards of 
intellectual aspiration and achievement is very marked also 
in our universities. Scholars are imder obligation to read 
for honours, and usually have in addition strong personal 
motives to do well. Hence it is their presence which 
directly keeps up the Honour Schools. But their indirect 
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influence also should be noted. They introduce an interest 
in intellectual questions and a keenness about intellectual 
distinction, which might otherwise be lacking, and so pro¬ 
duce an atmosphere favourable to work, which induces 
commoners also to compete for honours. The result is that 
the passman is dying out, and tus extinction would be more 
speedy if he were not so much cheaper to teach that it is a 
serious temptation to the poverty of colleges to retain him 
for financial reasons. 

Nor must it be supposed that any scholars merely as 
such would be capable of maintaining the proper intellectual 
atmosphere of a college. It is specifically due to the sort 
of scholars we have at present, of whom a large proportion 
come firom the great public schools and are comparatively 
well-bom and well-to-do. The result is that no social 
stigma attaches to a scholarship. It is an honour and not 
a charity. Hence, though the scholars are recmited fi-eely 
from all ranks of Ufe, some fi'om the elementary schools and 
many firom the smaller schools, the social position of the 
scholars is levelled up to that of their highest representatives. 
Of course the public school scholars are usually the more 
effective in maintaining the intellectual tone of a college, 
for they are more likely to be prominent socially and 
athletically. But it is an inestimable benefit to our uni¬ 
versities that the social position of the scholars is so different 
fix>m that which they have in American universities, that in 
most colleges they are socially to be reckoned with, while in 
the best they distinctly take the lead. 

It is easy, therefore, to forecast the probable effect on 
this state of things of the reduction of the scholars to a 
purely eleemosynary position. In the first place, many men 
of ability would cease to be scholars and to be influenced by 
the ideals of scholars. Secondly, the elemental snobbishness 
of human natme wiU produce a tendency (more especially 
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in the colleges frequented by the rich) in the commoners 
to despise the scholars. American experience seems decisive 
on this point. Democratic as American imiversities are in 
a sense, scholars as such play no part in university life, and 
even such intellectual distinction as is implied by election to 
the <t.B.K. Society is as nothing compared with election to 
one of the social societies or clubs. The Oxford “ reformers ” 
have no doubt to some extent realised how ruinous a policy 
would be which threw away the existing position of the 
scholars, and they profess to aim only at cutting down their 
emoluments while preserving their status and honours. But 
it may be doubted whether their proposals would be effica¬ 
cious. They suggest that the normal stipend of a scholar 
should be diminished to £40 (or even £25), but that by 
application to the college authorities deserving cases might 
be granted whatever sums seemed necessary without regard 
to the present statutable limitation to £80. It is further 
urged that to some extent this system is already in operation, 
as some colleges possess funds available for the support of 
necessitous students. But it is evident that the system 
might break down if it were greatly extended. An extensive 
system of secret doles might lead to great abuses, and, on 
the other hand, the secrecy, on which the success of the 
system essentially depends, would often be difficult to 
maintain. 

The most serious objection, however, to the proposed 
“reform” is the fact that it has entirely overlooked, and would 
almost inevitably destroy, what from a national point of view is 
the most valuable feature in the existing scholarship system. 
This may be called the eugerucalfunction of the scholarship. 
Mr. Francis Galton’s epoch-making researches have gone far 
to prove that in the long run the success of a nation depends 
on the quality of its citizens far more than on any of its 
institutions or material conditions. It is on the intelligence, 
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vigour, virtue and efficiency of its members that the great¬ 
ness of a nation ultimately rests. But over this human 
material a nation has no direct controL It cannot obtain 
genius by advertising for it. It has to take the children such 
as they are delivered by their parents, and to make the best 
of them. Hence the national importance of education. 
But no system of education can “make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear,” or turn a feeble-minded fool into a 
genius. 

Mr. Galton has further studied the hereditary transmis¬ 
sion of intelligence, and come to the conclusion that it 
follows the same law as the inheritance of physical qualities. 
There are, moreover, great differences in the intrinsic value, 
for social purposes, of different sorts of infants. The social 
value at birth of a country labourer’s baby he works out at no 
more than £5, whereas the child whose intelligence qualifies 
it to become an inventor or an organiser, or a performer of 
the more difficult and valuable social functions, may be worth 
thousands of pounds to the community in which it “ takes 
birth.” Hence he argues that if only the latter class could 
be discriminated from the former and preferentially fostered, 
national prosperity would be assured. 

Fortunately for us Nature to some extent points out the 
way to effect this discrimination. Intelligence and ability 
also are hereditary. We can argue, therefore, from tested 
ability in the parents to probable ability in the children, with 
some degree of confidence. Not, of course, that ability does 
not occur in the lower strata of society. It does, and in 
the aggregate any society may have to draw the bulk of its 
ability from its “ lower ” classes; it is therefore exceedingly 
foolish if it fails to construct a ladder by which this ability 
may mount to the top. But it is still more foolish, if, having 
enabled ability to rise, it neglects to make its own order 
such that ability can perpetuate itself. For the probahiUty of 
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getting able children is vastly greater if they spring from 
able parents. Hence it is a vital necessity for a nation to 
encourage, or at least not to check, the multiplication of its 
ablest and most efficient citizens. 

Such in brief is the central idea of Mr. Galton’s new 
science of Eugenics, which, though it is as yet mainly 
a theoretic science concerned with the interpretation of 
statistics, may easily in the com^e of another century or two 
become the most important factor in politics. What is its 
bearing on the scholarship question ? We have noted that 
the winners of scholarships come in the main from the 
professional or upper middle classes, the lawyers, doctors, 
parsons, school-masters, etc., in whom what intelligence 
there is can be, and has to be, strenuously exercised in 
order to win success in life. And in general we may take 
it that intelligence and abiUty do lead to success among 
professional men. 

Now for men so situated the institution of scholarships is 
simply invaluable. It relieves the professional man of the 
major part of his anxiety &s to how he wUl be able to provide 
for the education of his family. He can feel that if his 
children are not fools, and he has confidence enough in 
himself to feel that probably they will not be, they can 
pay their own way and obtain the best and most expensive 
education at a comparatively small cost to himself. Obvi¬ 
ously, therefore, the existence of scholarships acts as a great 
eugenical inducement, and is calculated to augment the 
supply of valuable citizens. 

Thus the Scholarship System is a valuable institution in 
itself; and not only this, but it may be shown to be more 
valuable in its present form than if it were forced to return 
to its original function and its benefits were confined to the 
actually necessitous. For though by the time his children 
grow up a successful professional man may often be in a 
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position to keep them at college without a scholarship, it is 
not then that the prospect of assistance is needed most. It is 
needed at the time when the children are produced, and 
when professional success is by no means so assured. It is 
then that the probability of getting the children educated at 
little expense may be a real influence operating to increase 
their number. For even with scholarships the expenses of a 
large family are considerable; they can be contemplated 
with equanimity in advance only on the assumption of a 
considerable amount of professional success. Consequently 
a man will argue: “ If I get on reasonably well and my 
children get scholarships, I shall be able to send them to 
college comfortably; if, on the other hand, I do not get on 
so well as I hope, one is the utmost I could afford to 
educate; for even though if he got scholarships enough to 
keep him entirely he would be no burden on me, yet he 
may fail to get a scholarship, and in any case I can hardly 
reckon that a number of my sons will all be equally success¬ 
ful.” In point of fact it often happens in a large family 
that the scholarships of some of its members render possible 
the education of the whole. 

It is not, of course, suggested that such reasonings are 
as yet very common or necessarily very explicit; and it is 
difficult to estimate precisely the present eugenical value of 
the scholarship system. But there are good reasons for 
thinking that its influence is real and increasing. For the 
professional classes are as a whole the most prudent and self- 
controlled part of the nation. They take more thought for 
the morrow in their matrimonial arrangements than either 
the lowest or the highest classes. And they tend to do 
so to an ever-increasing extent. If scholarships are not 
eugenical already they are therefore bound to become so, 
and it is better that a scholarship should occasionally be held 
by one who could strictly afibrd to do without it, than that 
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the supply of intelligences deserving of scholarships should 
be seriously diminished. 

Nor is aU this a matter of alarmist apprehension only. 
It is to a large extent a matter of fact. The continuous fall 
of the birth-rate in England, as in aU civilised coimtiies, is an 
indisputable fact, to which statesmen and political philo¬ 
sophers have hardly devoted sufficient attention. It appears 
to be greatest in the very places where it ought to be least, 
in the “ upper ” classes, i. e. among the people whose parents 
or ancestors have been most successful in life, most adroit in 
adapting themselves to the requirements of society. But 
what does this mean ? It means that society has contrived 
so to organise itself that its action contradicts itself, and that 
success is subsequently punished by extinction. It means 
that the race is dying at the top, and weeding out what 
it itself considers its most admirable quaUties. The more 
efficiently, moreover, it organises itself to select and promote 
ability (as every nation must do in its own immediate 
interest), the more fatally does it accelerate the ultimate 
elimination of its own eugenically valuable families. And 
whereas tendencies to physical degeneration can be largely 
counteracted by improvements in food and air supply, in 
sanitation and medical supervision, there is no obvious 
remedy for spiritual degeneration of this kind. 

The end of the process is inevitable and it needs no 
major prophet to proclaim it. The “ superior ” races 
will lose their superiority, and must give way to those 
who contrive to honour ability without destro 3 ring it by 
their clumsy efforts. It is quite conceivable that in a 
couple of hundred years’ time not only th6 Japanese and 
the Chinaman but also the Negro may be the superior in 
sheer intellect of the enervated European. Meanwhile it 
behoves our statesmen to foresee these subtle dangers and 
to guard against them to the best of their ability and of our 
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scientific knowledge. They should devise new and equally 
subtle means of fighting them; they should certainly be¬ 
ware of spoiling the eugenical institutions, which, by good 
fortune rather than by foresight, we already happen to 
possess. 

F. C. S. Schiller 
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A Plea for their UaiSeation 


T he British race has a deep abhorrence of tyranny, and 
of all forms of tyranny it hates corporate tyranny the 
most. The State is om* bugbear, and although the necessities 
of the new age are ever enlarging the sphere of State action, 
we view the process with distrust, and would fain set a limit 
to it if we could. “ Every man for himself,” we cry, “ and 
God for us all.” The first half of the proverb contains our 
theory of social life; its latter half proclaims in pious 
language our conviction that if each individual looks after 
his own interest, the general interest may be trusted to look 
after itself. 

In no field of our national life is this tendency more 
conspicuous than in the field of higher education. It is well 
marked in the Universities. We scarcely think of Oxford 
and Cambridge as single corporations; we more naturally 
regard them as congeries of colleges. But it is in secondary 
education that the characteristic finds its most perfect 
expression. Eton has nothing to do with Rugby, nor Rugby 
with Haileybury. Each of these schools is a separate 
institution, following singly its own destiny. It is not 
combined with its fellows in any well-considered scheme of 
national education. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. Our jealous 
individualism is flattered by the apparent absence of system. 
We fear, as yet, it must be confessed, with too much reason, 
the iron hand and wooden head of the official. Better, we 
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say, that each school should work out its own salvation, 
than that all should be moulded to a pattern. A wise 
organisation involves the relinquishment of local crotchets, 
the dethronement of the idols of the tribe, and in proportion 
to the warmth of our attachment to Alma Mater is our 
distrust of anything that may disquiet her ancient reign. 
Thus in matters of secondary education we acquiesce in the 
merest Congregationalism. No fine result, we are aware, 
can come of so disintegrated a method. Its product is at 
best a poor thing. But then it is our own. 

Many shortcomings might be endured with patience if 
the Public Schools were really fi"ee to arrange their own 
curricula. But their freedom in this respect is a mere 
delusion. Instead of dancing, as they might, to one well- 
chosen tune, they dance to a number of ill-selected ones. 
All that they gain by their jealousy of State action is the 
substitution of many masters for one. The Universities, 
Military Colleges, public services, and professions for which 
they prepare their pupils have each their separate Entrance 
Examinations. They are as jealous of their own individuality 
as the Public Schools, and, unlike the Public Schools, have 
in this case the means of expressing it. They impose their 
preliminary tests, for the most part, without any consultation 
with each other, with no consideration of the combined effect 
of their arrangements, often with but scant regard for the 
needs of their entrants. The result is a marvel of waste and 
anarchy which escapes notice, partly because so many of om 
public arrangements are in similar disarray, partly because 
each parent sees only a little portion of the chaos, but chiefly 
because the head-masters of the great Public Schools, who see 
it all, are too individualist in temper, and too wholly engrossed 
in the task of maintaining each tus own institution, to 
embark on an enterprise of wide and general reform. 

It is the object of this paper to endeavour to represent 
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the existing chaos, and to suggest a scheme of reform. In 
the former view, I propose to describe the covuse of study 
which was pmsued in the upper classes of the Edinburgh 
Academy, when I was Rector there during the decade which 
ended in July 1901. My reason for adopting this method of 
illustration is to be found in the special circumstances of that 
School. More than most secondary schools, it sent its pupils 
to the Universities and professions. Being in Scotland, and 
sending its boys much to England, it was obliged to take 
cognisance of Scottish and English arrangements. Lastly, 
as it was anxious not to lose its senior boys to crammers, it 
did its utmost to meet aU requirements. For these various 
reasons its upper classes presented a picture unusually com¬ 
plete of the results of our present want of system. The 
years that have passed since 1901 have done nothing 
to amend, in the general education field, the conditions 
which then obtained, but this paper, so far as it concerns 
the Academy, has reference only to the period of my 
Rectorship. 

The School prepared its pupils, then, for more than a dozen 
separate examinations. Of these some were competitive, 
and some qualifying. Of the competitive examinations one 
group was connected with the Universities. It contained 
the examinations for Oxford Classical Scholarships, and for 
Cambridge Mathematical and Science Scholarships. The 
other group afibrded entrance to Government services, and 
consisted of the Entrance Examinations for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, Cooper’s Hill ^ and the Indian Woods and Forests 
service. The requirements of these examinations involved 
the provision of a number of separate courses. The candidate 
for an Oxford Classical Scholarship seldom attended the 
same class with the candidate for a Cambridge Mathematical 
Scholarship, and the candidate for a Cambridge Science 

^ This examination has since been abolished. 
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Scholarship rarely met either of them. The courses for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Cooper’s Hill and the Woods and 
Forests service were quite distinct from any of the foregoing, 
and in a number of important respects differed from each other. 
Woolwich mathematics were not the same as Cooper’s HiU 
mathematics, and the standard of both examinations in this 
subject was far in advance of that which was required for 
Sandhurst or for the Woods and Forests service. There 
were few subjects in which a candidate of the second group 
could be taught along with a candidate of the first group. 
In order to make adequate provision for the requirements of 
both groups, about four distinct and parallel courses of study 
had to be supplied. 

For boys of a lower grade of ability the requirements of 
the Pass Examinations were scarcely less troublesome. The 
School prepared pupils regularly for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tions of Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
On one occasion it prepared a boy for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of London University. The Preliminary Examination 
at Edinburgh University offers two main lines of entrance. 
One is for classical students, and demands both Latin and 
Greek. The other is for science students, and insists upon 
neither. Both include a somewhat exacting examination in 
English, a subject consisting of English literature, English 
history, and geography. The examinations are not upon 
prescribed books. The Entrance Examinations at Oxford 
and Cambridge demand both Latin and Greek. They do 
not include an examination in English. They are upon 
prescribed books. The books prescribed for the one 
examination are not the same as the books prescribed for 
the other. The standard required in mathematics at Oxford 
is much lower than that required at Cambridge. The 
standard of the mathematical higher grade in the Edinburgh 
Entrance Examination, which is required from aU science 
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candidates, and is sometimes necessary for others, is con¬ 
siderably above the Cambridge standard. The London 
University Entrance Examination is of wider scope than 
any of its fellows. It demands special provisions of a very 
troublesome kind. 

In addition to the University Entrance Examinations 
there were the preliminary examinations instituted by the 
various professions. Of these, the Scottish Law Agents 
and Chartered Accoimtants Examinations were the chief. 
There are no doubt similar examinations in England. 

Exemption from the University and professional Entrance 
Examinations can in every case be obtained by means of 
passes in the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examination. 
When the last-named examination was instituted by the 
Scotch Education Department some twenty years ago, this 
was one of the leading advantages which was claimed for it. 
The standard of the Leaving Certificate Examination is, 
however, higher in every case than that of the examinations 
from which it exempts. It is held only once a year in 
summer,^ whereas the University and professional Entrance 
Examinations are held twice a year or oftener. For these 
two reasons candidates who approach the line which 
separates pass from failure find it wise not to trust to the 
exempting examination. 

Thus the School was always preparing for at least a dozen 
examinations, and the work of the senior boys was conducted 
in very small classes, and was mostly of a tutorial character. 
The expense of these arrangements was met partly by the 
School, which provided a larger staff than would otherwise 
have been necessary, partly by the parents, some of whom 
paid, in addition to the usual fees, as much as £30 a year in 
fees for special tutors. The School provisions were commonly 
accepted by the parents, as the alternative was in most 
^ In 1908^ for the first time^ this examination was held in April* 
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cases a crammer with his much hi^er charges and fewer 
advantages. 

The expenditure of time and money need not have been 
grudged had the boys received a corresponding educational 
benefit, but this was rarely the case. In large measure the 
hours were spent in going over the same ground in dijfierent 
ways, or communicating a similar amount of erudition in 
different proportions. 

It is this consideration which suggests the scheme of 
improvement which forms the second part of my paper. 
The separate University and professional Entrance Examin¬ 
ations should be abolished, and their place taken by a 
Secondary Schools Leaving Examination. This examination 
would represent in its higher grades such a standard of 
attainment as boys of average abilities might be expected 
to reach at the end of their school course. In its honour 
grades it would represent a corresponding standard for boys 
of exceptional abilities. It would afford the only means of 
approach to Universities and professions alike. 

It cannot be pretended that there is anything in the 
teaching for pass degrees at Oxford, or Cambridge, or at the 
Scottish Universities which demands a separate test for 
entrance. A commission of skilled representatives of these 
Universities would have little difficulty in agreeing upon a 
common examination which would fiilfil all purposes. The 
one question upon which there might be at present a differ¬ 
ence of opinion, viz. the retention of Greek for science 
students, is not likely much longer to bar the way. Far less 
is there anything in the requirements of the profession of a 
law agent or a chartered accountant which could not be 
adequately met by such an examination. Indeed this is 
already implied in the acceptance on the part of these pro¬ 
fessions of the Scottish Leaving Certificates as exempting 
from their own Entrance Examinations. So long, however, 
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as the Universities and the professions are permitted to 
maintain their separate examinations side by side with the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate and the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Examinations, the present waste of time and money 
must continue. 

In this, as in so many other fields, nothing can be done 
without a little harmless compulsion. A Secondary Schools 
Leaving Examination should be established for England and 
Scotland, and the Universities and professions should be 
obliged to accept a selection of its grades as admitting to 
entrance, and to abandon their own Entrance Examinations. 
They would lose nothing by accepting this requirement. 
The difference in the standard of the present Exempting 
Examinations and of the separate University and professional 
Entrance Examinations is not large enough seriously to 
diminish their entrants. The schools, on the other hand, 
would be relieved of a great deal of expensive and unneces¬ 
sary work, and the disturbance or depletion of their upper 
classes would be prevented. 

The above scheme would seem to promise a solution of 
the problems so far as Pass Examinations are concerned, and 
in the first draft of this paper it was proposed to apply 
a similar treatment to Competitive Examinations. Further 
reflection has convinced me that such a measure is impossible. 
The Scholarship Examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and other EnglilSh Universities, the Bursary Examinations at 
the Scottish Universities, and the examinations for Woolwich 
and Sandhurst, and for the Indian Woods and Forests ser\fice, 
are too various and complicated to be included within the 
scope of a single Schools Leaving Examination. In the case 
of the three last-named examinations I have, on the lines 
of this paper, nothing to suggest, nor can the Scholarship 
Examinations at English Universities other than Oxford 
and Cambridge, or the Bmsary Examinations at Scottish 
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Universities, in my opinion, be profitably interfered with. 
With regard to the Scholarship Examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge, however, an important measure of unification 
is still possible. The separate college examinations have 
already to some extent been combined in groups. It 
remains to complete this process of combination. Scholarship 
Examinations could then be held biennially, in December 
and in June, and the waste of time now imposed upon candi¬ 
dates by attendance at successive examinations be avoided. 

In one other direction the application of the principle of 
State interference promises the abolition of a crying evil. 
The stress of competition between the Public Schools has 
given rise to a vast system of Public School Entrance 
Scholarships, for which the cleverest boys at the Preparatory 
Schools compete. In their anxiety to secure at an early 
age a high degree of specialised attainment, the Public 
Schools have forced upon the Preparatory Schools curricula 
which are highly injurious to the mental development of 
the candidates. It is by no means an uncommon thing for 
boys of twelve and thirteen at the Preparatory Schools to 
be receiving as many as twenty-five hours a week of teach¬ 
ing in classics, and twenty hours a week of teaching in 
mathematics. The Germans, who in later life carry 
specialisation to such extraordinary lengths, educate their 
clever boys upon general comses imtil about nineteen years 
of age, that is, imtil the end of the secondary school period. 
There is something to be said for the abandonment of 
general courses before the end of this period, but it is 
monstrous to apply a narrow specialisation to the training 
of boys of twelve and thirteen. It is one of the few prac¬ 
tices for which, fix>m the point of view of scientific education, 
there is nothing to be said. The Preparatory school-masters 
have repeatedly protested against this immoral system, but 
their protests have shared the fate which not uncommonly 
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ensues when proposals of an ideal nature are confronted by 
considerations of commerce or ambition. The interests of 
Preparatory school-boys have been sacrificed. 

It is a discredit to us that this grave abuse should have 
been permitted to flourish so long; the more so that the 
remedy is not difficult to apply. A Commission should be 
appointed by Government which should settle what is a 
reasonable curriculum, and what the proper standards of 
attainment, for boys leaving Preparatory Schools. A Pre¬ 
paratory Schools Leaving Examination should be instituted 
on these lines.^ The Public School Scholarships might 
fitly be assigned upon the results of the Honour Grade 
papers in this examination according to the order of the list. 
If in special cases it should seem necessary to revise this 
finding, this should be done by viva voce tests. In any case, 
the Public Schools should be prohibited from holding any 
examinations which would in any way compete with or 
interfere with the Preparatory Schools Leaving Examina¬ 
tion. This examination would thus settle the curriculum of 
the Preparatory Schools. 

The British mind naturally shrinks from the coercion 
which is involved in this proposal. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that it does not introduce any more coercion than 
already exists. It merely substitutes a compulsion exercised 
by the State in the interest of Preparatory school-hoys for 
a compulsion exercised by the Public Schools, in their own 
supposed interest indeed, but in large measure to the detri¬ 
ment of Preparatory school-boys. In other words, it 
substitutes government for tyranny, a beneficial for an 
injurious control 

* The recent adoption by the Public Schools of a common Entrance 
Examination is a step in the direction of the above proposal. But this 
examination, except in the case of a single Public School, does not apply to 
scholarship candidates. 
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In a sketch of this kind, I have not thought it necessary 
to set forth the precise nature of the authorities which 
would be charged with the institution of the Secondary 
Schools Leaving Examination and the Preparatory Schools 
Leaving Examination. It is sufficient to say that in the 
former the Universities, the professions, the Public Schools, 
and the general public would be represented, and in the latter 
the Public Schools, the Preparatory Schools and the general 
public. AH these arrangements would be instituted by, and 
be under, the control of the public authority, but subject to 
such general control, the freedom of the combining bodies 
would not be interfered with. An instance of organisation 
such as is contemplated has been furnished of recent years 
by the Scottish Universities Commission. The general 
success of this body offers much encom^gement to the 
friends of reform. 

R. J. Mackenzie 
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T he village, as it comes back to my memory, wears an 
aspect of dignified and somnolent repose. It lies in 
open, level country, cut up into chessboard fields where the 
tall spires of noble churches stand as beacons visible for 
miles, far jfrom big towns and highways, “ out of the world,” 
as we say, in a land of incredible quiet and remoteness. It 
consists of a little labyrinth of cottages twisting crookedly 
around the church, a pleasant and spacious Rectory, breathing 
of otium cum digrdtate, a farm-house or two, a miU, and two 
or three villas of varying degrees of gentility. There is no 
Squire nor Manor House. 

The Rector, when I knew him, some dozen years ago, 
was then far on in the eighties, and one could not desire to 
look upon a more beautiful and venerable old man. He 
might have been the presentation of old age, in its most 
dignified and attractive aspect, portrayed by some great 
painter. A scholar of no mean attainments, he and his wife, 
some twenty years yoimger than himself, had lived for years 
a life of imhroken quiet and leisure at the Rectory. They 
received no company, and only on the very rarest occasions 
left the village. The Rectory drawing-room was a library, 
the walls of which were lined with books from top to 
bottom. I see the Rector now, making his brief turn in 
the village on a winter afternoon, and coming back to tea in 
the library drawing-room in the January twilight. Words, 
of course, are powerless to express the mental gulf which 
separated him from the bulk of the inhabitants. “ I always 
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express the very greatest admiration for my parishioners 
and their doings! ” he exclaimed one day, adding sharply, 
“ although, of course, I have my own opinion.” It must be 
candidly admitted that these naive artifices were not at aU 
times very successful. He had begun, years before, in the 
zeal of comparative youth, by reading Paradise Lost to the 
villagers. But these efibrts had been soon abandoned. The 
reading aloud of English literature to the country poor is in¬ 
deed one of the very earliest illusions to fold its tents like the 
Arabs and silently steal away. I myself remember reading 
Rudyard Kipling’s little masteipiece TJie Strange Ride of 
Morrowbie Jukes (which, after all, is very different to Milton) 
to a gathering of young lads all engaged in farm work. 
When the reading was done I asked the most intelligent 
looking of the lot if he had enjoyed the story, and received 
the reply, monosyllabic but long-drawn out, “ No-a-a.” On 
another occasion the school-mistress imdertook to read 
Dickens to the assembled village. She read on and on 
amid a complete silence, not of attention, but of respectful 
resignation. She went from Mr. Pickwick to Little Dombey, 
from Mrs. Nickleby to Tiny Tim. Looking up suddenly 
and becoming aware of the blank rows of unsmiling faces, 
she broke off, and asked, “ Shall I go on ? ” “ No, ma’am,” 
came at once from all parts of the room, in tones of the 
utmost politeness, but of a really desperate firmness. I saw 
the other day in a Socialist publication some scathing 
remarks upon a country reading-room run by the squire 
and the parson, in which an old Crockford formed the 
piice de resistance of the literary fare provided for the 
members. For my own part I consider the selection an 
admirable one, and far more likely to give pleasure to the 
villagers than Milton, Dickens, or Rudyard Kipling. Like 
a breviary, it would require some little practice before they 
knew how to use it, but having once mastered its main 
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principles the rustics would be able to look out the 
names of the local clergy and trace their various careers. 
The recollection of those who had been removed by death 
—as it was an old volume—would afford opportimities for 
the moralising so dear to the rustic mind. The pleasure 
of seeing names one knows in print is what lends such an 
unfailing charm, incomprehensible to the outsider, to the 
reading of the local newspaper. I have known villagers 
who read it through, from beginning to end, twice every 
week. A not dissimilar interest might be afforded by 
Crockford. 

But to retiuTi to the good old Doctor. Although he 
did not endeavour directly to impart his erudition to his 
parishioners, old or young, a fine aroma of learning breathed 
from his sermons and conversation in parochial visits. 
“ We owe a cock to Alsculapius,” he would say when paying 
some small debt in the village. On examining the “ Marriage 
of Cana ’ on a cottage wall he would remark, “ I see—yes— 
that is the Symposiarch.” I greatly enjoyed listening to his 
sermons, which, perhaps not unnaturally, dealt continually 
with the subject of old age. One New Year we had thus 
meditated de senectute for three successive Sundays, and as 
the Doctor mounted the pulpit on the Second Sunday after 
the Epiphany my mind was stirred by a pleasing expectation 
of variety and change. But I had reckoned without the 
opportvmity afforded by the Gospel for the Day. He 
announced the text, “But Thou hast kept the good wine 
imtil now,” and beginning, “These words, the old man’s 
comfort,” preached a touching sermon, which he brought to 
a close with the lines from Rabbi ben Ezra — 

"Grow old along with me. 

The Best is yet to be.” 

His pulpit manner was marked by extreme deliberation, 
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and was of the most ample and majestic kind. He would give 
out his text in this way: “ In that grand chapter appointed 
by the Church as the First Lesson at Morning Prayer on 
the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity—I allude, as you 
win all doubtless be aware, to the sixty-fifth chapter of the 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah—in the concluding portion of 
the eighteenth verse you wiQ find these words written ”— 
rolling out the sonorous syllables of words like “ Trinity ” 
and “ Isaiah,” and making long pauses at each comma 
This method of elocution was a source of torture to the 
Doctor’s churchwarden, who sat immediately under the 
pulpit, the principal figure of a somewhat scanty congrega¬ 
tion. This gentleman, owing to some internal injury, was 
unable to maintain the same position for two consecutive 
minutes mthout feeling acute physical pain, and violently 
tossed and twisted from side to side under the calm and 
unpertiu’bed flow of the Doctor’s eloquence. The spectacle 
of these writhings, and the knowledge of the sufferings they 
represented, spoiled, I must confess, the effect of the sermons 
for me. 

Outwardly the ne plus ultra of calm, the little village 
was in reality tom by feuds as bitter as ever vexed any 
Urbino or Gubbio of mediaeval days. These feuds were 
rather between the scanty representatives of the upper 
classes than among the cottagers. “ I hate the turnpike 1 ” 
was a frequent exclamation of the chmxihwarden last referred 
to. His house stood on one side of the road—on the other, 
at regular intervals, were placed the three remaining better 
houses of the village. These were, first the Rectory, then 
the comfortable dwelling of an old gentleman retired from 
some species of business, I know not what, a bachelor known 
familiarly to everybody as “ Old Binks,” who amused himself 
with the collection of china, and with a garden, bees and 
poultry; and thirdly, highest flight of om nobility, a gloomy 
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mansion with clipped hedges and yew trees cut into strange 
shapes, inhabited by a lady called Miss Nevinson. She lived 
an extremely sequestered life, and seldom came to church. 
Her view of things, indeed, was somewhat cynical and old 
regime, and her apathy towards aU local afiairs complete, 
save for the scorn which she was in the habit of pouring on 
“that man Gervase”—the churchwarden—^and his wife. 
Between the Gervases, on one side of the road, and Old 
Binks and Miss Nevinson on the other, there reigned an 
hostility of equal intensity, varying only in the degree of 
its outward expression. This was naturally most open in 
the case of Old Binks. Mr. Gervase, a most worthy and 
kind-hearted man, had been a gentleman farmer, but had 
retired from this occupation, and was then living with his 
wife and young daughter in this remote spot a hfe of very 
little outward interest or variety. In such circumstances 
the Church is often “ a home for the lonely.” The un¬ 
fortunate thing was that it was precisely the parochial 
activities of the Gervases which angered their neighbours 
more than anything else. The very sight of them roused 
Old Binks, otherwise for the most part a kindly and jovial 
old soul, to an absolutely demoniac fiiry. “ Here comes my 
lady Mary,” he would say, with withering sarcasm, and 
shaking all over with noiseless laughter as he caught sight 
of poor little Mrs. Gervase in the distance, carrying beef-tea 
and jelly to the poor. The idea both of Miss Nevinson and 
Old Binks (opposed to one another on all other points, but 
joined in the closest union on this) was that in performing 
the Corporal Works of Mercy Mrs. Gervase was stepping 
outside of her appointed sphere. This idea was, however, 
most unfounded, as on one occasion the Gervases had 
entertained an Earl at luncheon. 

With the Rector Old Binks was on good terms. He 
usually expressed an unbounded admiration for his character 
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and learning, and received his most recondite allusions with 
an air of intense appreciation and enjoyment, but absolutely 
declined to attend church as long as the G^rvases did so. 
“ I couldn’t go—oh dear 1 no,” he would say; “ I should see 
the Devil—I’m sure I shoidd—sitting in front of me with 
his wife by his side.” “Mr. Gervase will not assassinate 
you,” the Doctor would urge; “ and even if he should, you 
would fall as a martyr, engaged in the performance of your 
duty.” To the onlooker it appeared far less probable that 
Gervase would assassinate Binks than that Binks would 
assassinate Gervase. It was indeed a wonder, seeing the 
hostility with which the latter was surrounded, that morning 
by morning he rose up undaunted, and evening by evening 
lay down imconsumed. Ecce Daniel in medio leonum. 
Binks, however, in his turn, was by no means without his 
foes. A great detestation for him was cherished by the 
miller, who was jealously guarding a dozen bottles of some 
rare vintage, or what he fondly imagined to be such, against 
the day of his enemy’s death. “As soon as I hear the 
breath’s out of his body,” he would say, “ I means to open 
them bottles and call the whole village to come in and 
drink.” I do not know from what obscure occasions these 
hatreds arose—probably originally from quite trivial causes 
—but I am glad to be able to state that at the reconciling 
moment of the Jubilee Feast in 1897 the feud between 
Mr. Gervase and Old Binks was healed. They shook hands, 
and from that moment B inks was positively unctuous in his 
proffers of assistance of all kinds to his so long insulted 
neighbour. “ I was not aware that Miss Gervase walked 
to the station every morning on her way to school,” he 
remarked, “ or I should have sent the carriage—I’m sme I 
should.” 

When last I visited the village a sad change had passed 
over the fortunes of the poor old gentleman. He had lost 
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money in speculations and in lawsuits, to which he was 
greatly addicted. He no longer inhabited the pleasant 
house upon the turnpike, with its shelves of china soup- 
plates and tea-cups, and its great bow windows facing due 
south, in which one saw big pears and clusters of green 
tomatoes set to ripen in the autumn sim. The garden, with 
its tulips and asparagus beds, the beehives and bantams, the 
gold and silver pheasants behind their wires, knew him no 
more. He was living in all the discomfort and confusion of 
a crowded labourer’s cottage. When I saw him he was 
seated in a great arm-chair, saved with a few other pieces of 
furniture from the wreck. The complete want of privacy 
must have been torture to him. His once genial and 
rubicund face was pale with vexation and sorrow. The old 
Rector, for whom he had had so great a /egard, was gone, 
and a zealous enthusiast for humanity had taken his place. 
The new broom was sweeping vigorously in all directions. 
Among other things a sermon had been preached in which 
very pointed reference had iSeen made to the sanitary con¬ 
dition of a row of cottages in which the old man was 
interested. “We have a very talented man at present,” he 
said, with the old sarcasm and the old silent laugh, “ the 
Rev. Wilson Gardiner. His sermons are lumber,” he added, 
“ not ScriJ)ture.” He admitted that for the time being there 
was great enthusiasm in the parish. “ He has the wealth of 
Calcutta behind him,” he went on in caustic explanation. 
This I found afterwards referred to some wealthy Americans 
from Philadelphia who were spending the svunmer in the 
village. 

One other familiar figure I must mention, for I remember 
her well She was a Miss Annie Wilmore, the Doctor’s 
great supporter and aUy. She lived alone without a servant, 
in a house far bigger than she needed. This had been 
included in the portion of goods which had fallen to her, but 
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it was rather a source of trouble and worry to her than any¬ 
thing else. A very large proportion of her small income was 
spent in good works. On missionary Sundays she would 
put gold into the bag. On All Saints’ Day, St. Thomas’s 
Day, St. John’s Day, she gave little entertainments to 
different classes of the small community, the old people, the 
widows, the Sunday School children. On those good 
Tractkrian days, and indeed all possible days, she would be in 
her place in church. “ Miss Annie, Miss Annie,” the good 
old Doctor would cry out joyfully as he caught sight of her 
in the village. Her great trouble was the big house, in 
which living alone she suffered mortal terror. When the 
season of thunderstorms came on she left the village 
altogether, and fled for refuge to the nearest town. “ I am 
so afraid of thunder,” she would often say; “ it makes me 
tremble all over.” “ I don’t mind the lightning,” cottage 
people win often teU you, “ but I am afeared of thunder.” I 
think the terrific sound is connected in their minds with the 
trump of Doom. It probably was in Miss Annie’s. She 
delighted in giving to all and sundry. Lads working in the 
garden or about the house were feasted by her, and she never 
tmned away her face from any poor man. Her sister. Miss 
Susan Wilmore, also hved alone in the village, but she, on 
the other hand, was a misanthrope of the most farouche 
description, and refused to open her doors to anybody. The 
Doctor would shake his head and sigh sadly when he spoke 
of her case. 

Under the social heaven illuminated by these various 
lights—the Doctor and his wife. Miss Nevinson, the Gervases, 
Old Binks, and the two Miss Wilmores—moved a dim, 
patient population. 1 confess that of tjiese I have very little 
individual recollection. One impression, however, no one 
could fail to receive, and that was of a kind of wintry cheer¬ 
fulness in which they were all enwrapped, a content of 
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resignation, the calm of people who never expected anything 
to happen, or that things would ever be different or better. 
The village was a very damp one, and they were all crippled 
and crooked with rheumatism. Bronchitis, asthma, lumbago, 
one heard of continually. They were largely a population 
of old people—old people who had seen their children grow 
up and go out of the village into the world. On winter 
evenings they would sit for a little, without a light, by 
crackling fires of sticks, chatting light-heartedly, but with a 
faint tinge of bitterness, a certain flavour of orange peel in 
their talk, about old days in the village, the old parsons and 
farmers and school-mistresses, this “kind creature,” and 
that “ good soul,” the Mends who had died, the children who 
had gone, the hard winters and bad times that poor people 
had known, and then they would go to bed in the dark at 
about half-past six to prevent the invasion of ennui, and to 
save fire and candle. A certain eerie gaiety is the impression 
that remains with me from these conversations. You 
shivered slightly, but at the same time laughed. The 
uncensoriousness which distinguished them from any other 
villagers I have ever known must, I think, be attributed to 
the fact that they were so largely a community of the aged. 
The years had brought a tolerant wisdom, demonstrating the 
futility of making extravagant demands on human frailty. I 
remember the case of the clergyman of a neighbouring parish 
being deprived of his living for long-continued drunkeimess. 
“They may say what they like,” one old lady remarked, 
“ but I shall always consider that he did a great work at 
Biinkton. A very hard worker in the garden, and a first- 
class carpenter.” A large proportion of them were invalids 
of various kinds, who never left their cottages under any 
circumstances whatever. The liberating moment of the 
Jubilee of 1897, to which I have already referred, brought 
with it, however, a wholesome troubling of the stagnant 
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Mraters. On that occasion the most stationary somehow 
managed to rise up and walk and put themselves into the 
pool. They attended the dinner which began at noon, and 
lasting till late in the day was followed by a hall at night, 
and were all still there, as cold potatoes, remnants of the 
earlier feast, were handed round as refreshments at two 
o’clock in the morning. 

CUR]^ DE CaMFAONE 
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M ayer sixty-five years ago ascertained that there is a 
general invariant throughout the whole of Natiu*e, 
and that relationship has been expressed as the “ law of the 
conservation of energy.” All we know of matter is that it 
is “a group of various forms of energy co-ordinated in 
space.” The idea of mass is also such an invariant. It 
must not be inferred that this means the conservation of 
matter, for it then becomes a metaphysical conception, and 
there is no reason whatever for such an assmnption. But 
“ even if the laws of Natural phenomena may well be 
reduced to the laws of the corresponding forms of energy,” 
as Ostwald tells us, “ what advantage do we get therefrom ? 
First, the very considerable one that a science without 
hypothesis becomes possible. We seek no longer forces 
whose existence we cannot prove between atoms which we 
cannot observe, but we judge a process by the kind and 
quantity of the vanishing and appearing energies.” Ostwald 
is convinced that the generally accepted view of materialism 
is untenable, and that it is inconsistent with recognised 
facts. 

In ovu* investigations of natmal phenomena we group 
facts together until a general conception is fovmd to be the 
connecting link between them. The determination of an 
invariant which remains unaltered when the constituent 
factors are made to vary is that which results in the 
formulation of a general law. 
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It was thus that the idea of mass was arrived at. And 
the founder of scientific physics, Galileo, developed the con¬ 
ception that motion is the effect of force. This invariant 
which represents the mass of a body, which was discovered 
by him, for forces which vary as in the inclined plane, and 
further, with approximately constant force, as of gravitation 
near the earth’s surface, with the continuously accumulated 
effects of the force, enabled him to ascertain the precise law 
connecting force and acceleration as well as the invariant 
• mass, or constant factor which represented the permanent 
relationship between them. Newton adopted this con¬ 
ception and the hypothesis that the forces varied inversely 
as the square of the distance; and by means of it showed 
that in this form the law was universal for the heavenly 
bodies to a first approximation, whilst the work of Laplace 
established the fact that the perturbation in the lunar and 
planetary theories could be accovmted for when the 
calculations are carried further to a second approximation. 

Now the conception that all phenomena, organic and 
inorganic, are similarly to be accounted for on the assumption 
that atoms are such dynamical systems governed by similar 
laws, gradually found its way into the scientific mind. 
Ostwald, however, stands out to-day for the opposite school 
who would divest science of all such mechanical conceptions 
and reduce Nature, as Hertz would have done, simply to a 
system of differential equations. Joule and Mayer in the 
middle of the last century discovered the exact convertibility 
of various forms of energy. But it was not till recent years, 
as Ostwald maintains, that this law of the conservation of 
energy was recognised to be “fi'ee fix>m every arbitrary 
hypothesis.” Lord Kelvin, Helmholtz, and Claudius en¬ 
deavoured to reduce aU forms of energy to the mechanical 
We shall see presently how far Ostwald is justified in 
saying that “ a fundamental part of the new thought was 
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thereby lost,” and only regained by his theory of energetics. 
His own view is admirably expressed in the following 
words— 

“ What do we know of the physical world ? Obviously 
only what is vouchsafed us through our organs of sense. 
But under what conditions are these organs set in action ? 
Turn the matter as we may, the only principle we find 
common to all is this: The organs of perception react in 
response to differences of energy between them and their 
surrcmndings. In a world in which the temperature was 
everywhere that of oiur bodies we should have no xperience 
of heat, just as we have no perception of the constant 
atmospheric pressure under which we live. ...” And he 
adds, “ Since our knowledge of the outer world consists in 
its energy relations, what right have we to assume in this 
very outer world the existence of something of which we 
have had no experience ? But energy, it has been urged, is 
something thought of, an abstraction, while matter is a 
reality. Exactly the reverse, I reply. Matter is a thing of 
thought which we have constructed for ourselves (rather 
imperfectly) in order to express that which is lasting in 
the changeableness of phenomena. Now that we begin to 
grasp that th^ actual in that which acts upon us, is energy 
alone, we must inquire in what relation the two concep¬ 
tions stand to one another, and the result is imdoubtedly 
that the predicate of reality can be affirmed of energy 
only.”' 

And yet, as we have seen, this energy is nothing more 
than an invariant, like matter, although it may be admitted 
to be of a new and of a more general type. 

It is indeed an argument of the same kind as that by 
which Berkeley proved that all our knowledge of the world is 
perception. We know nothing of the world, he said, “ except 
* Science Progrest, 1896. 
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as perceptions in our own minds. Nay, to try to conceive of 
anything which is not perception in some mind or another, 
is merely negation and senseless. Esse est perdpi. The 
whole of the idealistic philosophy is based upon this 
principle. To go beyond it is to assume an unknowable 
substance. It is as unnecessary as it is meaningless. These 
principles are worked out with admirable lucidity in the 
Essay on a New Theory of Vision, in the Treatise on the 
Prindples of Human Knowledge, as well as in the IHatogues 
between Hylas and Philonom.” ^ Dugald Stewart, referred 
to on p. 114, loc. at, characterises it in his elements as “ one 
of the most beautiful, and at the same time one of the most 
important theories of modem philosophy.” “The solid 
additions,” he remarks, “made by Berkeley to the stock 
of human knowledge were important and hrUliant. Among 
these the first place is unquestionably due to his New Theory 
of Vision, a work abounding with ideas so different from those 
commonly received, and at the same time so profound and 
refined that it was regarded by all but a few accustomed to 
deep reflection rather in the light of a philosophical romance 
than a sober inquiry after tmth.” 

But let us return to the law of the conservation of energy. 
This, like the conservation of matter, represents to our view 
merely a constant relation between certain ideas. Indeed, 
there is no indication whatever that a permanent substance 
underlies these phenomena. It is interesting to know what 
Haeckel has to say upon the subject. “ It is specially satis¬ 
factory that Ostwald has traced the highest functions of the 
human mind (consciousness, thought, feeling and will) as 
well as the simplest physical and chemical processes (heat, 
electricity, chemical affinity, etc.) to special forms of energy 
or natural force. However, he is wrong when he supposes 

^ See Berkeley’s Complete Works, edited by A. C. Frazer, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 
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that his energism is an entirely new system. The chief 
points in it are to be found in Leibnitz, and other Leipzig 
scientists, especially Fechner and ZoUner, who come very 
close to similar spiritualistic views—the latter going into 
outright spiritism. Ostwald’s chief mistake is to take the 
terms ‘ energy ’ and ‘ substance ’ to be synonymous.” And 
we should add in supposing that there is necessarily such a 
thing as substance which is not mind. He goes on to say,^ 
“ Certainly his universal aU-creating energy is, in the main, 
the same as the substance of Spinoza, which we have also 
adopted in om: law of substance. But Ostwald deprives 
substance of the attribute of matter altogether, and boasts 
of his Refutation of Materialism (1895). He would leave 
it only the one attribute, energy, and reduce all matter 
to immaterial points of force. Nevertheless, as chemist 
and physicist he never gets rid of space-filling substance— 
which is aU we mean by ‘matter’—and treats it and its 
parts, the physical molecules and chemical atoms (even if 
only conceived as symbols), daily as vehicles of energy. 
Ostwald would reject even these in his pursuit of the illusion 
of a science without hypothesis. As a matter of fact, he is 
forced every day, like every other exact scientist, to assume 
and apply in practice the indispensable idea of matter, and 
its separate particles the molecules and atoms. Knowledge 
is impossible without hypothesis.” This extract from Haeckel 
is given at length that his views may not be distorted. It 
is falling back once more upon some substance which is 
more general than “ energy.” But Haeckel’s position is as 
illogical as that of any of the rest It is not merely a 
question of words, as some may imagine, but one of great 
intent and importance if our ideas are to be clearly and 
adequately conceived. 

As Huxley remarks, “ It is the business of criticism not 

1 The Wondere of Ufe. 
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only to keep watch over the vagaries of philosophy, but to 
do the duty of pohce in the whole world of thought. 
Wherever it espies sophistry and superstition they are to be 
bidden to stand.” 

The same reasons, therefore, which lead us to regard 
matter as quite unnecessary lead us also to look upon energy 
in a similar way. However, justice has scarcely been done 
to Ostwald, for it must be admitted that he has affirmed that 
“ Immense as are the advantages possessed by the energetical 
conception of the universe over the mechanical or material¬ 
istic, it seems to me, nevertheless, that already certain points 
may be noted which are not covered by the known laws of 
energy, and which therefore point to principles which extend 
beyond these. Energetics will remain beside these new 
laws; but it will not be in the future, as we must to-day 
consider it, the most comprehensive principle ruling natural 
phenomena; it will perhaps appear as a special case of a still 
more general relation, of the nature of which we can at 
present have scarcely an inkling.” 

It is satisfactory to get this admission; but even with 
it the idea of an underlying substance is not eliminated. 
And we must fall back on idealism proper before we can 
recognise that the ultimate basis is nothing else than 
mind. 

Mr. Ostwald takes a somewhat similar view of the 
question as regards energy. But with all due respect to 
that renowned German philosopher of our time, it is still 
well to bear in mind that shoemakers are inclined to think 
there is nothing like leather, and that scientists are also some¬ 
times prone to this infirmity. If energy is the ultimate 
substance which science seems to lead us to infer, and 
Ostwald maintains it actually does so, then life, and mind 
with it, are but manifestations of energy in but one or two 
of its most conspicuous forms. 
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Matter, it would appear, accordiug to Professor Ostwald, 
is but a form of energy. For we know nothing of matter, 
as he points out, except as a manifestation of energy; and 
we become conscious of force merely as the result of a trans¬ 
formation of energy. All our knowledge of the universe, 
whether as force, or hght, or heat, or sound, or any other 
mode of sensation, reaches us as energy. 

If all knowledge of ourselves and of the world consists of 
perceptions in our own minds, as common-sense requires, 
then so also, according to Ostwald, from somewhat similar 
considerations, is all knowledge of the world derived 
from modifications of energy. So that mind itself is a 
manifestation of energy; the ultimate substance energy 
itself. 

Haeckel regards mind, matter and energy like hght, 
heat and electricity, as different forms or states of substance. 
Ostwald looks upon energy as the ultimate reality of which 
mind and matter, and aU other phenomena, are its various 
forms. We are inclined to look upon all such phenomena, 
as Berkeley would have done, merely as the manifestations of 
mind: the relationship of certain ideas or perceptions in our 
own, as weU as other minds. The relationship which ex¬ 
presses the law of the “conservation of energy” may be 
compared in this way to certain relationships which exist 
in the theory of numbers. But standing as they do for those 
ideas which represent to us the outer world; we may be 
thus led to regard that permanent relationship as represent¬ 
ing, symbolically at least, a substance which we may call 
energy. But there is no more reason for believing in this 
substance than in matter, which is also represented by some¬ 
what similar constant relationships. Thus to the ideahst 
the energy is no more a substance than matter or electricity. 
When thus divested of all primitive or uncouth notions it is 
found to he as insubstantial as anything else. To be, in 
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truth, a particular mode or property of mind: a relationship 
of ideas or perceptions. 

To the untutored intelligence gross matter is the ultimate 
substance. To the scientist it is the atom or monad. To 
the Berkelian it matters not in the slightest which it is. If 
it is possible it must be perceptible ; if it is a reality it must 
be perceived. “ Properly and immediately nothing can be 
perceived but ideas. AU material things, therefore, are in 
themselves insensible, and to be perceived only by our 
ideas. . . . And it is most evident that no idea can eocist 
withmt the mind. Besides spirits, aU that we know or con¬ 
ceive are our own ideas. ... It is evident that the things I 
perceive are my own ideas, and that no idea can exist unless 
it be in a mind ; nor is it less plain that these ideas or things 
by me perceived, either themselves or their archetypes, exist 
independently of my mind. . . . The things I say, immedi¬ 
ately perceived, are ideas, or sensations, caU them which you 
will. But how can any idea or sensation exist in, or be 
produced by, an5d;hing but a mind or spirit?” 

Unlike some idealists of our time Berkeley believed in the 
existence of a world independently of ourselves, although, as 
he maintained, that world consists merely of ideas: those 
ideas being perceptions in the absolute mind. 

BeautiftiUy does he express it, and the reader will do 
well to refer to the charming Diahgiies between Hylas and 
Philonom. 

“ Look 1 Are not the fields covered with a delightful 
verdure ? Is there not something in the woods and groves, 
in the rivers and clear springs, that soothes, that delights, 
that transports the soul ? At the prospect of the wide and 
deep ocean, or some huge mountain whose top is lost in the 
clouds, or of an old, gloomy forest, are not our minds filled 
with horror ? 

“ Even in rocks and deserts is there not an agreeable 
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wildness ? How sincere a pleasure is it to behold the 
natural beauties of the earth 1 To preserve and renew 
our relish for them is but the veil of night alternately drawn 
over her face; and doth she not change her dress with the 
seasons ? How aptly are the elements disposed 1 What 
variety and use in the meanest productions of nature! 
What delicacy, what beauty, what contrivance, in animal 
and vegetable bodies 1 

“ Raise now your thoughts from this ball of earth to all 
those glorious luminaries that adorn the high arch of heaven. 
The motion and situation of the planets, are they not admir¬ 
able for use and order ? Were these (miscalled erratic) 
globes once known to stray in their repeated journeys 
through the pathless void? Do they not measm« areas 
round the sim ever proportional to the times ? So fixed, so 
immutable are the laws by which the imseen Author of 
Nature actuates the universe. How vivid and radiant is the 
lustre of the fixed stars! How magnificent and rich that 
negligent profusion with which they appear to be scattered 
throughout the whole azure vault! Yet if you take the 
telescope it brings into your sight a new host of stars 
that escape the naked eye. Here they seem contiguous and 
minute, but to a nearer view immense orbs of light at various 
distances, far sunk in the abyss of space. Now you must 
call imagination to your aid. The feeble, narrow sense 
cannot descry innumerable worlds revolving round the 
central fires; and in those worlds the energy ^ of an all¬ 
perfect Mind displayed in endless forms. But neither sense 
nor imagination is big enough to comprehend the boundless 
extent, with all its glittering fiumiture. Though the labouring 
mind exert and strain each power to its innermost reach 
there still stands out ungrasped a surplus age immeasurable. 
Yet all the vast bodies that compose this mighty frame, how 

^ The italics are mine. 
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distant and remote soever, are by some secret mechanism, 
some divine art and force, linked in a mutual dependence 
and intercourse with each other, even with this earth, which 
was almost slipt from my thoughts and lost in the crowd of 
worlds. . . . What treatment, then, do those philosophers 
deserve who would deprive these noble and delightful 
scenes of all reality ? ” 

Indeed the crux of the whole subject is that mind and 
matter have reciprocal relations, but that this relationship 
is between various objects of mind. Mind constitutes the 
very essence of matter, and not of matter alone, but of aU 
reality. It is the Alpha and the Omega of all existence, for 
*‘to exist is to be perceived.” And to ignore the fact is to 
suppose, as Herbert Spencer is thought to have done, that 
there is an underlying substance, and that that substance 
is unknowable. But our own opinion is that Spencer 
merely meant that it was imknowable to us, and not 
necessarily imknowable, nor even possibly so. It would be 
adapting the Ptolemaic system of the world to suppose 
that all this vast reality was dependent for its existence on 
ourselves. Berkeley’s theory was that these permanent 
perceptions of a so-called outer world are produced in us 
by the Absolute Mind: by Gk)d Himself. 

But let us for the sake of argument grant that the con¬ 
tention is philosophically correct, what, then, is the scientific 
value of Ostwald’s energetics ? 

There are, as the late Professor Fitzgerald has remarked, 
many vague fallacies underlying it. In a trenchant criticism 
of Ostwald’s work (in Nature, March 12, 1896) Fitzgerald 
enters into the weak points in the energetic view of Nature. 
He complains that “ Professor Ostwald’s idea of science as 
fr^e from hypothesis is the most advanced form of pure 
positivism. If he were consistent he would deny the existence 
of thought in the moving, coloured, soft objects he sees and 
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feels around him and caUs men. That other men think is a 
hypothesis, why not this ? ” 

It is, in fact, similar in this respect to Hume’s position: 
that the world is merely a panorama in our own minds, and 
that we can only regard others as part of that panorama. 
One reduces everything to ideas; the other to energy. In 
each case the supposition that there is anything beyond is 
left out of account. Ostwald advocates the view; we can¬ 
not, however, quite agree that it is the “ deadly view,” that 
science should be “a catalogue free from a dreadful hypo¬ 
thesis. Hypothesis non jingo was one of Newton’s favourite 
aphorisms. Yet a mechanical analogue is of immense 
importance, and has proved so in the hands of competent 
workers in that line of research. The mechanical theories 
are merely symbols of the realities which underlie the 
phenomena of Nature. 

Ostwald raises a strange objection to the mechanical 
theory of Nature, that it is not perfectly reversible, as a 
machine should be. If seeds grow into trees, why do trees 
not grow back again into seeds ? As Fitzgerald emphasises 
it all depends upon the initial conditions, and there are many 
such instances of irreversible processes in thermo-dynamics. 

Ostwald’s scepticism, if it might be so called, is due to 
the fact that materialistic and mechanical phenomena do not 
as yet explain everything. That objection would, of course, 
apply to any attempt, or anything which the human mind 
could fashion to itself, and it seems at first sight at least 
unworthy of that serious attention which a remark from 
Professor Ostwald should deserve. Nevertheless, the diffi¬ 
culties which he emphasises are not to be easily dismissed. 
And, again, his remark that when atoms combine the pro¬ 
perties of the compound are totally difierent from those of 
the constituent elements, is no doubt one that will strike 
most people. Yet it only amoimts to saying that we do 
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not know as much about the atoms as we should like to 
know; for the phenomenon is by no means impossible or 
inconceivable. 

And so with a long series of such arguments, which have 
the semblance of something in them, but with which few 
would be inclined to agree, he tries to lay bare the whole 
fabric of modem mechanical and molecular theory. It 
cannot be said that he has succeeded. And to have a 
science devoid of hypothesis, though a consummation de¬ 
voutly to be wished, is still one we cannot claim to have 
attained. Nor is it likely that much progress towards that 
goal will he made save through the avenues and portals of 
molecular science. When we have reached the goal then 
might we discard the path which brought us there, and 
claim that only relationships are what we need. Mean¬ 
while the mode by which we would reach that consummate 
state is not less important than the result to which we 
would aspire. 

It is clear, I think, that they are of use merely as 
instruments which facilitate research. It must not be 
supposed that they represent this reality which is at the 
basis of things. They are merely s 3 rmbols, and as a halting 
stage it is most assuredly something corresponding to atoms 
and molecules, although they are not the ultimate reahty, 
not more so indeed than gross matter itself. The relation¬ 
ships do not prevent each system from fitting one into the 
other. I 

I may perhaps be accused of eclecticism. But 1 do 
not see that when placed in its proper light each system does 
not in some respects represent an aspect of the truth. It is 
merely when pushed to its strictly logical limit that pure 
idealism holds its own. 

To Leibnitz a monad was an atom or centre of force, of 
infinitesimally small magnitude, possessing consciousness in 
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some dim degree. It was, in fact, not the atom of the 
chemist, but the ultimate unit of substance: a conscious 
unit, too. The relationship between these systems and that 
of pure idealism seems to me worthy of attention as a 
means of reducing Leibnitz’s “dynamism” and Ostwald’s 
energeticism ” to strictly idealistic conceptions. It is an 
interesting task. The idealism of Leibnitz and the idealism 
of Berkeley are two different systems of thought. And yet 
if they do actually represent but different aspects of the 
truth a mode of reconciliation between them should be 
possible. They must not be contradictory, yet one may be 
a deeper philosophy than the other. Leibnitz’s view fits in, 
as I think, with all that science has to teach, whilst Berkeley 
gives us the ultimate interpretation of it all. It is not 
concerned with where science may stop. Only perceptions 
concern it, and only of perceptions does anything that can 
occupy our attention consist. It matters not, then, whether 
the universe can be resolved into atoms and monads or not, 
so long as these are admitted to be mere perceptions or 
ideas, as much so as the chair or the table, or the pen I 
hold, which constitutes an aggregate of them. 

Now Leibnitz’s monads are as capable of admission into 
this sacred system as the vulgar notion of matter or material¬ 
ism. It is a quality of experience that the world may be 
pictured as a system of atoms, and doubtless ultimately of 
monads; imd if these are elements of mind stuff a particular 
aggregation of them will constitute the living organism. That 
unity which constitutes consciousness points to the fact that 
there is one particular monad which regulates the rest, as a 
general rules an army. Where this monad comes from it is 
not easy to speculate. But as I have pointed out elsewhere 
it is most probably one type of atom out of millions of 
millions of millions that possessed this quality, one that in 
countless ages has managed to evolve in certain groups or 
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^gregates of grosser matter, as the fittest to survive and to 
hand down its kind through a similar series of generations. 
Idealism, as I say, does not affect the question, although 
idealism be true. All the host of monads does not alter in 
the slightest the single fact that individually and collectively 
it constitutes a system of ideas in that vast and comprehensive 
Mind which embraces, as well as conceives, the totality of 
Nature. The monad, though a unit, is a world in itself, 
deep like that intelligence which apprehends the whole. And 
it is, on the other hand, merely an idea with a certain kind of 
relations. Professor James Ward of Cambridge says, “ I 
should not like to pin my faith to Leibnitz, but of all the 
dogmatic philosophies his seems to me—in one feature at 
any rate—by far the best.”^ 

It must not be supposed that the relations stand for 
anything other than as properties of mind: whilst the 
conception of energy merely represents the activity of mind, 
that of substance being merely gratuitous. 

The monadology of Leibnitz seems to me to bridge the 
gap between materialism and idealism, and to afford the 
most promising lines for investigation; as I have tried to 
show elsewhere, the evolution of life from inorganic matter 
in the remote past may be reconciled with the theory that 
physical atoms are systems of monads. That amongst the 
atoms of the same element there may be variations which do 
not affect their ordinary physical and chemical properties. 
And amongst these there must be a certain amount of 
natural selection or sifting amongst various elements and 
their compounds, of those types which can manifest and 
propagate in an efficient manner the characteristic properties 
of life. 

A single monad out of millions may be the chosen one 
which controls development after passing through countless 
> Naturaliim and Agnottkum, p. 181 . 
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inorganic and organic forms into the complex t 3 rpes which 
are associated with the living organisms of to-day. In that 
possibility of variation amongst the atoms of the same 
element I have tried to find the vital principle in inorganic 
matter. The way by which such variations should arise 
it is scarcely necessary to enter into on the present 
occasion. 

My object has been rather to emphasise the manner in 
which the monadology, as it seems to me, helps to elucidate 
the difficulties which lie in the way of a reconciliation 
between pure idealism on the one hand and gross materialism 
on the other. Whilst it appears that energeticism destroys 
matter and reduces everything to energy, centred as it is, 
however, in points in space, we find that when carried 
further these centres of energy are centres of mind stuff or 
ideas; and that in the limit ideas in that mind which moves 
and animates it aU. These self-conscious units, or spirits, 
are realities independently of me, for such is their nature, 
but they are parts of, related to, and connected with the 
whole. 

There is no substance but mind. And in that substance 
it will be found that a distinct continuity prevails in all its 
countless forms. In its various aspects there are points of 
greater and of lesser concentration. But throughout a unity 
and plurality is evidenced at every point. Telescopically 
each point is a unity, and microscopically a microcosmos. 
The sum total is a unity as much so as the individual parts. 
There is discontinuity amongst aggregate parts, and con¬ 
tinuity when the minutest are examined in minutest detail; 
whilst in this continuity alone does the unity of the 
whole become possible. Like the idea of motion when 
minutely examined it is only intelligible to a higher in¬ 
telligence than ours. When the idea is analysed it is 
found to be apparently self-contradictory. Since at any par- 
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ticular instant a body must occupy a particular place, 
and at the next instant a consecutive position in space. 
Now it cannot both be and not be at a particular place at a 
particular time. And yet its position is continually chang¬ 
ing. Is there not an apparent contradiction here, too ? The 
difficulty transcends the human intellect and appears to lie 
in the idea of time which involves the conception of 
continuity, and the inconceivable in the infinitesimally 
small intervals. The continuity is an apparent contradic¬ 
tion. Yet it is, nevertheless, a reality. So also as regards the 
other instances of continuity and discontinuity with which 
we have had to deal. 

Such, indeed, appears to have been the view of Leibnitz 
among the older German philosophers. Wilhelm Ostwald 
in his Natural Philosophy (1902) has adapted it in part in 
his monistic theory of energy. 

As we have tried to show, energy is merely an invariant, 
like matter, though it may be admitted to be of a more 
general type and more widely applicable. Nevertheless, it is 
merely like matter, a certain invariant relationship between 
certain permanent conceptions or ideas. There is not in all 
these relationships anything to suggest the idea of a perma¬ 
nent substance vmderljnng them. They are merely phases 
or modes of mind. And this alone is the ultimate reality. 
We do not think that the activity which mind thus manifests 
in Nature is an indication that that activity is to be measured 
by the invariant of energy. But it seems not improbable 
that in that law its modes of action may be most definitely 
expressed. 

The discovery that it does so act in this constant manner 
is perhaps its most striking feature. Yet the constancy of 
this relationship is its most definite and most universal 
attribute. For these reasons mind cannot so much be said 
to be a form of energy as that energy is a property of mind. 
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It was not unusual in days gone by, even amongst the 
learned, to regard all things possessed of energy in motion 
as alive. Ages before the conception of the conservation of 
energy dawned upon the human mind this anthropomorphic 
notion was the preconceived idea of vitality. Motion meant 
life. All bodies in motion finally came to rest, and all 
living bodies ultimately died. And so it was thought, and 
not imnaturally perhaps, that life meant movement and 
movement indicated life. Heracletus taught it in the 
schools at Athens. It was handed down from generation 
to generation as a doctrine of obvious simplicity, and one 
indeed which might well be considered to be a manifestation 
of that power in Nature which moves and animates it aU. 
The school-men regarded motion as something produced by 
the direct will of the Creator. A force being necessary to 
put bodies into motion: and a succession of such forces, so 
it was thought to be, however, necessary to keep it in motion 
from one instant to another. Whilst the idea that rest is the 
natural state of matter, and motion merely a condition of 
it, into which it was forced by an ulterior power, was held to 
be truism. 

Now this idea, as we say, was not an unnatural one in 
days of pre-scientifie conceptions. And even at the present 
time it is not devoid of some interest and metaphysical 
significance. But it must not be supposed that it carried 
with it any real meaning as to the nature of life itself, and 
as for the conception of motion it is entirely erroneous. 
Motion was regarded as something imposed upon matter. 
Whether this represents a substance whieh enters and leaves 
it, or something whieh matter cannot help in time to lose, it 
was not thought necessary to consider. Inertia, as a property 
of matter, was not thought of. And so also with matter by 
the materialists, and with energy by Ostwald and his school. 

But each in its turn merely shows the tendency of the 
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human mind to postulate, nay, even to believe, when it 
cannot prove, and in some instances, as in those cited, of 
the energetic, like the materialistic philosophers, even to 
believe too much, or else to prove far more than it can 
believe. 

John Butler Burke 
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I F a modem, waking up in all the wonder of a twentieth- 
century mom, were confronted with this announcement, 
it would occasion him little anxiety. He is too much a 
creature of the moment to concern himself with the abstract 
emotions of Tragedy. The certain immanence of death, 
and the fear of it, have been gradually d3dng out during the 
last decade or two, and the spectacle of the King of Terrors 
has changed into the conception of a life completed by a 
blessed rounding-off in sleep. Life is maintained in too 
strenuous a vein to permit of any nursing of the emotions. 
The days when one wanted to purge the passions are past. 
Life has become an egoistic act. Quick, nervous hands are 
thmst out to steady oneself against the swirl of opposing 
streams of thought, or the eddying tendencies which threaten 
the peace of the self-conscious ego. The eye of man has 
been turned inward upon himself. His powers are con¬ 
centrated upon his own justification. And this attitude is 
largely the result of competing interests, which threaten his 
singleness of purpose. 

It may be questioned whether this condition of mind has 
been induced by a low state of mental activity ; or whether, 
on the other hand, the tragic form as a vehicle for the 
conveyance of aesthetic pleasure has become effete. What¬ 
ever the result of the inquiry be, one thing is certain, that 
the death of Tragedy is indissolubly connected with the 
evolution of the spirit of man. To follow out its evolu¬ 
tionary process is to travel the long path through barbarian 
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days, seeking the interpretation of a Universe at the blind 
mercy of a many-godded Olympus, past the full worship of 
an anthropomorphic Deity, and along the chaotic route of 
scepticism, to its culmination in the modem days of 
introspection. 

The rapid devolution of the tragic form from the days 
of iEschylus—^with his solemn exaltation, his turning of the 
dim world of moral chaos into moral cosmos—the contem¬ 
plation of the moral law in Sophocles, and the ironic trend 
of his plays—^its final issue in the scepticism of Euripides— 
is easily paralleled in the history of European tragedy. 

Stated succinctly, one finds in the mediaeval Morality 
that the Greek struggle between man and Fate had been 
transformed to the conflict between the will of man and the 
will of God, between the call of pleasure and the spiritual 
law. If, later, it be discovered that the Elizabethan tragedy 
was more akin to Romantic Drama than to the Hellenic 
tragic form, in one respect it can claim a like purpose. The 
Elizabethan dramatist was contending with the ignorant and 
superstitious fears of malevolent powers, just as the Greek 
was striving to kill the popular superstition of divine 
malignity. That the tendency of both should in the end 
make for scepticism was inevitable. The desire to contem¬ 
plate reality—to express finally whatever was expressible 
about man—made way for a condition of mind in which the 
chief wish was to know the truth about the individual, as 
opposed to the older desire to know the truth about the 
Universe. That purely contemplative condition, which is 
necessary for meditation upon higher things, presupposes an 
impersonal state of attention, entirely foreign to the modem 
spirit. In fine, the psychological conditions have changed. 
That, amongst other things, will account for the death of 
Tragedy, 

There are other factors in the situation which will help 
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to explain a good deaL Amongst the primary laws of 
sociology is one which a good many critics frequently 
overlook—which, if for a moment they stayed to consider, 
would save them endless heart-burnings—it is the fact that a 
true art can only arise as the effect of a natural cause ; and 
that immediately that cause has ceased, the art dies with it. 
The cause which gave rise to Tragedy was natural enough. 
Commencing as an expression of real religious feeling, and 
an ideal interpretation of the vague longings existing in the 
soul of the people, it ceased when the genuineness of that 
religious feeling ended, when its interpretation failed to 
strike the note of truth. The historic student need not go 
without contemporary testimony. Thucydides, speaking of 
Greece and the later actors in the war, said, “ Neither side 
cared for religion, but both used it with enthusiasm as a 
pretext for various odious purposes.” That brought Tragedy 
down to the days of Euripides, when it was becoming more 
and more allied to Romantic drama. There exists an 
interesting contrast between the first great Tragedian and 
the last. It has been said that .iEschylus turned out stout, 
war-like, old-fashioned Democrats, and that the disciples of 
Emipides were “ Intellectuals.” But it must not be 
forgotten that the latter dramatist was simply the mouth¬ 
piece of his period. “ That piteousness in the badness of 
things,” which Mr. Gilbert Murray declares “ makes them 
half lovable,” had sunk deep into the heart of Euripides. 
The very reason which made Aristophanes attaek Euripides 
—that he had made him think and feel in some novel and 
disturbing way, much as the present scientific dramatists are 
doing with the public now—^is eloquent proof of how far 
Tragedy had travelled from its original ground. 

One has only to contemplate its primary purpose to 
realise how complete was the change. In essence, Greek 
tragedy, as an ideal representation, raised everything to a 
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higher level than life. The protagonists were merely types 
invented for the working of the plot, and invested with 
sufficient heroic grandeur to form a statuesque group or 
situation. Man lived in a world of two dimensions, one 
being amenable to the will of the gods, the other to the will 
of man: but the lower had always to bow before the 
attributes of the higher. Their characters lacked individu¬ 
ality ; they were figures in a living bas-relief. The theme, 
r unning like a sUver chord through the tragedies of ^schylus 
and Sophocles, was the eternal one of inward liberty and 
external necessity. Any value the tragic form possessed lay 
in the satisfaction derived by the spectator from that sense 
of dignity which it imparted to human nature. It was the 
first fine outgrowth of the primitive mind revealing to the 
consciousness what it dimly felt. 

To the early Greek, eager for sensuous exhilaration to 
relieve the grey tenour of his life. Tragedy had come with 
its depiction of elementary impulses as the ultimate form of 
dramatic utterance. In the tragedies of uEschylus and 
Sophocles he found the medium for the expression of an 
ideal concerning the Universe. 

But the whole of human history presents a successive 
changing of such ideals—^gradual growth towards some per¬ 
fected aim, then slow decay; to be followed by the upraising 
of some new ideal, sometimes diametrically opposed to the 
older one. The spirit of man, which is constantly out¬ 
growing his aspirations, ceased to be content with the things 
of the senses. His spiritual interests were aroused and the 
tragedy which concerned itself with the conflict of the Fates 
and the claims of Eternal Justice slowly wrought its way to 
the representation of the human passions. It had become a 
conventional product, a vessel of exquisite structure holding 
a worn-out perfume, or like a piece of ancient tapestry, 
valuable solely for its archaism. To the Greek citizen, 
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Euripides offered the pathos of life, and proffered real 
thought for drab contemplation. Eternal Justice gave way 
to the claims of poetic justice—which may best be described 
as the frank recognition of a universal law solacing man by 
manifesting justice here and now, and thus holding a beacon 
of hope to vexed mortals. In the Emipidean form of 
Tragedy the Greek found that criticism of life of which he 
sorely stood in need. Criticism was inherent to the tragic 
form, and indeed is inherent to all forms of drama. Just as 
the intellectual perception of an ideal was the motive of 
Tragedy, so “ the intellectual perception of a discrepancy ” 
is the motive of Comedy. Both are forms of criticism, but 
the Euripidean Tragedy concerned itself more with a percep¬ 
tion of the difficulties of life, and its advent made it possible 
for Aristophanes to continue that criticism of life in the 
Comedic form. 

It has been urged against the great Comedian by that 
confirmed romanticist, Victor Hugo, that he shook the 
faith of his feUow-citizens by discoimiging Hope, and thus 
arrested “the impulse of the soul towards the future.” 
With the ethics of Comedy this essay is not concerned : but 
it is useful to remember George Meredith’s words, that 
“There never will be civilisation where Comedy is not 
possible.” In that sense it will be readily admitted that the 
strictures of Aristophanes were, in the most eminent sense, 
civilising. 

The truth was the citizen had become more concerned 
with actuality than with idealistic renderings of it. He no 
longer desired the emotional purgative which tragedy pro¬ 
vided—he had become a creature of sentiment—^whose chief 
pleasure was the study of character through the medium of 
drama. Plot ceased to be the primary purpose of the play, 
and character took its place. In effect, the desire for reality 
had hastened the death of Tragedy, and that evolutionary 
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advance, which Herbert Spencer adduces is denoted by a 
diminution of unnaturalness and a nearer approach to truth 
of representation, had followed out its natural course in 
the history of Greek drama. As to the Roman product, it 
was a pale imitation of the Hellenic, having for theme the 
subjection of the human to the claims of religion. Its decay 
came with what was, in the strongest sense, its intense desire 
for realism of the most vulgar kind. That being so, an 
account of its devolution is not necessary for this thesis. 

Before dealing with “ the funeral-baked meats ” of 
English tragedy, it will be well to devote a few moments 
to the consideration of the French product, whose insistent 
claims as to perfected Tragic art call for examination. Its 
whole course provides a salient commentary on the rightness 
of the Spencerian dictum. French tragedy may be regarded 
as one of those paradoxical phases in the life of a race to 
whom we look for logical action throughout. There was no 
want of fine reasoning in the matter; indeed, by too strict 
a regard for the classical traditions, and a desire to preserve 
all the Aristotelian qualities, the Tragedy-form became a work 
of negative excellences. Modems are little interested that 
the action of a play should take place within twenty-four 
hours, in the one place, and that the action should be 
simple. They know life itself is too complex for that. But 
what the French tragedy did succeed in doing, after an 
attempt at classical story, was to glorify what were Freneh 
characters with Greek names, and to supply Greek char¬ 
acters with French passions. Many of their tragedies are 
simple melodrama, masked as tragedy. In many cases the 
inherent stage-sense of the French dramatists became a trap 
to their own undoing. It had the defect of its qualities. 
They were a people who measmed life by sensations, not by 
existence. At its best, and making it endurable to mortals, 
their tragedy contained a lingering trace of pathos—a pathos 
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which may explain the perennial quality of the masterpieces 
of Corneille and Raeine. At its worst, in place of the idea, 
we have the abstract NotioiL The work of that band of 
dramatists known as The Pleiade was a frigid imitation of 
the heroic models of Seneca, rendered almost lifeless by the 
fetal overpowering rule of the Unities. 

Tracing its development through French dramatic his¬ 
tory, it can be followed through the heroics of Corneille and 
the passion of Racine, to its culmination in the scepticism 
of Voltaire. The tragedians had thought to improve upon 
the Greek model by adding secondary characters to the older 
protagonists, with the sole purpose of increasing the opposing 
interests and thus sustaining the ciuiosity of the auditor. 
Their di logue was dictated and contrived to flatter the 
vanity of the French Court, the seat of national vanity. 
The path of its decline came in the train of a desire for the 
exploitation of real passion, and each stage of the process 
carried it further away from Tragedy and nearer to the 
actuality of modern drama. History they regarded as the 
hunting-ground for their heroes. When the supply from 
that quarter failed, they invented them. Upon any art 
which fails to reflect the contemporary spirit in accordance 
with the sociological law already mentioned. Fate sets its 
seal of silence, and it is soon forgotten; or if the form should 
still continue its attenuated existence, its only use will be 
to provide pleasure for the prSdeuses. Its sole appeal will 
be to the connoisseur of the antique, whose appreciation 
may be classed as decadent. Ever and anon attempts 
have been made to revive the Tragedy form in France, but 
it has never taken any other shape than as a vehicle for 
aesthetic appreciation. Its death blow came with the advent 
of the Romantic drama in 1880. Victor Hugo and his 
School having run their course, and “ the cry of the heart ” 
still calling for dramatic truth, the Naturalistic School 
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arose, relegating the Tragedy, as an effete convention, to the 
realms of the Classics. 

Coming to Enghsh Tragedy, it would be worth while to 
follow out its various developments if a recapitulation of 
these did not end in the same discovery—^that the only 
condition upon which dramatic art can live is, that it shall 
provide a simulation of actuality. In Elizabethan days there 
was some excuse for its existence. Drunken with the new 
wine of the Renaissance, the dramatists sent their im¬ 
passioned hearts wandering through the realms of fantasy, 
where dwelt majestic princes with hearts of gold, living 
wholly for the cloying glories of conquest. The command¬ 
ments ceased to interest, if ever they did exist, for they 
lived but to attain their heart’s desire. To the Elizabethan 
auditor, jingo to the core, the spectacle was very sweet. It 
interpreted the dim aspirations of that ample time. And 
just because these tragedies possessed that sense of reality 
which touched the spiritual part of his nature, they stood for 
the actual thing. To that superb gift of enchantment the 
Mermaid men owe their popularity. And that love of sport, 
which was the characteristic of the Elizabethan, was well 
catered for in the comic element, which certainly helped to 
destroy the sense of unity displayed in the Greek model, but 
immensely increased the sense of reality. Once the spirit of 
realism had died out, it was the case of French history 
repeating itself. Ranging from Dryden, with the cold 
classicism of his heroics, through the vulgar passion of Lee 
and Otway, to Addison, with his substitution of philosophy 
for passion, it is to find the people starving their intellects 
with an artificial form of drama. The error the dramatists 
had made consisted in the fact that, lacking natural passion, 
they invented, as a substitute, the art of rhetoric. “ Cato ” 
is a flagrant case in point. Later attempts at tragedy were 
rendered fiitUe by the obvious desire to display emotions 
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entirely foreign to the modem introspective type of mind. 
The contrast between the unbridled force of the Elizabethan 
protagonist, who rode to his doom in a whirlwind of passion, 
and the machine-like progression of latter-day tragedy, gave 
the auditor an opportimity to discover its artificiality. That 
moment of reflection proved fatal. 

To-day the revival of a Shakespearean tragedy stands in 
the same relation to the spectator as a visit to the Elgin 
Marbles does to the student of Greek. By the aid of either, 
the modem is able to reconstitute certain ideal conditions 
which wiU evoke the “grand passions.” But for him they 
bear no real relation to life. To- them he brings much the 
same taste as a prideuse for an sesthetic sensation. For 
Tragedy has lost its motive. It no longer pmges the 
passions. Its terrors have ended with the new conditions of 
life. Yet the public have not ceased to be theatrically 
minded. The predominant note of the modem tempera¬ 
ment is its self-consciousness. Coquette-like, it is constantly 
catching itself in new poses. That is its secret mood. 
Ashamed of being caught, it becomes introspective. Not 
content with criticism and interpretation of nature, it seeks 
to analyse its own motives, a proceeding fatal to all Tragedy. 
Indeed, the modem demand for real character and real 
passion, for “Nature caught in the act,” has sounded the 
death-knell of that conventional dramatic form known as 
the Tragedy. 

It is one of the most interesting phases in racial history 
to mark this dying out of the tragic spirit in man. It has 
already been affirmed that people live too strenuously to be 
interested in Tragedy—that life presses too closely upon 
them to enable them to contemplate its simulation with any 
degree of aesthetic pleasure. 

There is still another phase of the question. Philo¬ 
sophically, Tragedy cannot be considered from any other 
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than the pessimistic point of view. Hegel looked upon it 
as the conflict of opposing rights, which were taken up or 
harmonised in a higher unity. But it is to Schopenhauer, 
with his tinge of Eastern fatalism, one goes for the practical 
definition, which is found in “The World as Will and 
Idea ”—“ What gives to all tragedy, in whatever form it 
may appear, the peculiar tendency towards the sublime, is 
the awakening of the knowledge that the world, life, can 
afford us no true pleasure, and consequently is not worthy 
of our attachment. In this consists the tragic spirit; it 
therefore leads to resignation.” It was little wonder that his 
erstwhile pupil, Nietzsche, should in his search for the 
“ Overman ” turn upon his master, and say—“ He who 
climbs the highest mountains laughs at aU tragic plays and 
tragic seriousness.” To him the Schopenhauerian maxim 
was simply the coimsel of a timorous mind directing itself 
for consolation to the contemplation of art; at best, the 
counsel of a weakling. 

The most important question to be decided in regard to 
the death of Tragedy is that with which we commenced, 
whether the tragic form has ceased as a vehicle of aesthetic 
pleasure. That form of pleasure is produced by actions of 
the faculties, or sensations, which, according to Spencer, are 
dissociated from life-serving functions. It will be admitted 
that the unit whose existence matters to the world is he 
whose actions most largely contribute to the common welfare. 
If, then, it is necessary to produce some form of art which 
shall make life tolerable, it is clearly wrong that any such art 
should seek to alienate the interest of the imit from the 
world. That is precisely what Tragedy does. It tends to 
create dissatisfaction with life, and consequently pessimism. 

There is a modem approximate for Greek tragedy in the 
Maeterlinckian marionette drama. But these plays do not 
provide the characters of real life. We see these half-blind 
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etiolated creatures stumbling as through a shadowy forest, 
numb with fear, despairing that they will ever reach the sun- 
hght. There is no terror in them—they are past that. It is 
an air of simple hopelessness. For them no one will contend 
that they lead the spectator to an optimistic mood. That 
win explain their impopularity, though it may not prove that 
Tragedy is an effete form. 

As to the conjectural cause, the obvious answer from 
most of the pedants is that the death of Tragedy is explained 
by the present low state of mental activity—that man can 
only regard things objectively, not to say superficially. 

But a little contemplation in the regions of modem 
psychology will reveal a different state of affairs. It is a 
trite saying that the theatre is a spiritual necessity. It may 
not he so trite, but it is quite as true, that progress in human 
nature is always marked by an advance in spiritual activity. 
Man, the introspective animal, is becoming interested in 
himself and in his fellows. For a large section, as Louis 
Stevenson points out, the drama, and not the philosophy of 
life, has become the sphere of their intellectual activity. 

More and more the modem play tends to devote itself 
to the revelation of character—more and more to the 
solution of problems in psychology. If that new form tends 
to develop and purify the feelings, moving them in the 
right direction, so that the Drama may become a branch of 
social science, helping man towards meliorism, it will be 
little sorrow to know that Tragedy has died in giving 
birth to so strong a force for the betterment of social 
conditions. 

It forms a seasonable conunentary on this theory that, in 
the latest example of the advanced school of Drama, Mr. 
GranviUe Barker has elected to call “Waste,” a Tragedy. 
But a cursory examination tends to prove that he has used 
the word in its common sense as denoting a play wdth a 
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disastrous ending. It is not a tragedy in the classical sense, 
as exhibiting the conflict of man’s will with the will of the 
gods, but the exposition of a character coming to grief 
through mental weakness. Just as the strength of a chain is 
determined by its weakest link, so Henry Trebell, with 
that superb intellect, which enables him to become a political 
leader, fails disastrously because he has not been able to 
conquer the primitive instinct—the cry of the flesh. 
Certainly convention has played its part in helping to destroy 
him, but one cannot in his case wholly blame circumstances. 
The strong man is he who can conquer in the face of those 
circumstances. This theme forming, in my judgment, the 
whole trend of the play, it afibrds a concrete examjde, 
showing how Tragedy has fallen into disuse simply because 
the modem does not desire an ideal interpretation of the 
Universe and man’s relation to it; but in his craving for 
reality, and actuated by the spirit of scepticism, demands a 
criticism of life through the medium of the play that thereby 
he may understand the limits of his own individuality. 

In the flourishing period of Tragedy it will be found that 
the art arose as a manifestation of the collective spirit. It 
was an aesthetic form in which the beliefs of the race were 
synthesised, and submitted to the audience as a people; it 
exhibited their relationship either with the gods, or helped 
them to believe in the dignity of man. 

When individualism manifested itself. Tragedy died. 
The spirit of Greek government was wholly collective. 
Socrates, one of the early exponents of individualism, 
persistent in his desire that man should know himself, was 
condemned because the gospel of individualism was conceived 
as the crime against the State. The last few centuries have 
devoted themselves to the cult of individualism. Modem 
philosophy as a product of that individualism is mainly 
egoistic, and the drama being the reflection of the period 
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must necessarily deal more and more in the spirit of the 
individualist with life. 

The tragic spirit was one in which the mind of the Greek 
tragedian conceived the purpose of the individual only to be 
capable of interpretation in terms of subjection to the 
Universal Law. Hence we find that tragedy had reached 
its zenith at that precise moment when the Greek State was 
a perfect co mmuni ty, rather than when it broke up into 
segregated units, each striving to manifest its own 
individuality. 

The modem spirit conceives the purpose of the individual 
as of primary import and is not concerned with the Universal 
Law, in so far as it stands in the way of this conception. 
It takes for subject-matter the psychology of the individual 
rather than the unalterable laws of the gods. It deals with 
modes of mentality rather than with abstract doctrines. A 
dramatist dealing to-day with the story of Agamemnon 
would present Clytemnestra and Agamemnon as individuals 
with temperaments diametrically opposed, the tragedy of 
whose fives was brought about by their failure to understand 
each other. The Greek tragedian has used the story as an 
example of the working of Eternal Justice—^the modem 
dramatist would so render the story that the claims of poetic 
justice would be met. It is because the modem has been 
provided by the dramatist with a criticism of life—a standard 
whereby he can compare his own condition of mind with 
that of his fellows, and discover the essential weakness of 
his own nature—^that the classical product known as Tragedy 
has died out. 

But the temptation in a dramatic enthusiast to rhap¬ 
sodise over the advent of the new psychological drama 
is apt to blind him to the claims of the individual forming 
the largest proportion of playgoers—^the auditor who goes to 
the theatre for entertainment. The significance which the 
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death of Tragedy should possess for him consists in the 
fact that his outlook is lifted from the pessimistic range to 
a level so far optimistic as to regard weakness as crime, 
and, as a corollary, to regard mental strength as the only 
means of salvation. Thus to encourage the growth of 
individuality, whilst indulging his taste for hero-worship, is 
to add one more to the many “ How to ” nostrums so vastly 
popular at this particular moment. There is always the 
hope that by and by he will understand the philosophy of it 
all. When that happens modem Drama will have given 
way to some newer form. 

Robb Lawson 
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I N the contemporary movement for the greater democratis¬ 
ing of English education it is natural that the attention 
of reformers should be drawn to the object-lesson of the 
United States. America appears to furnish the most notable 
example of democratic education on a large scale. The 
democracy embodied in her political structme is commonly 
alleged to be in no less degree a distinguishing characteristic 
of all her institutions, not excepting her schools and colleges. 
Any one, however, who is tempted to plead for a reproduction 
in this country of American methods and conditions would 
do well to examine first in some detail the practical working 
of democracy as applied to the American educational system. 
Two points especially deserve inquiry. In the first place, 
are these so-called democratic methods really democratic ? 
Do they actually best serve the greatest good of the greatest 
number? Secondly, what is the effect of these methods 
upon educational efficiency ? Does the democratising of the 
schools and colleges involve a serious lowering of educational 
standards and deterioration of the quality of educational 
work? 

In America the provision of fi-ee schools at public expense 
for the whole of the juvenile population is justified primarily 
by political reasons. The well-being of the nation demands 
that its governing body, which is composed of every adult 
male in the country, be trained for the discharge of its civic 
duties. This need is emphasised by the great recent increase 
in immigration. The schools attended by the children 
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of immigrants are everywhere recognised as one of the 
most important factors in their Americanisation. Prof. 
Munsterberg has noted that the political motive cannot 
apply to the education of women, inasmuch as, except in a 
few States, they are yet without the franchise. Accordingly 
the argument for national education is in these days more 
broadly expressed. In some cases the reasons openly alleged 
in behalf of the “ public school ” system are such as would 
have shocked the old-fashioned American, with his antipathy 
to anything savouring of paternalism or socialism. Thus 
Mr. W. H. Maxwell, the superintendent of the New York 
schools, declared, at a meeting of the International Congress 
held diuingthe St. Louis Exposition, that “the public schools 
should provide such an education that the opportunities of 
all citizens to make a living and to lead happy and prosperous 
lives shall be equal, as far as education can make them 
equal.” 

In any case, Americans are agreed that the democratic 
principle on which their political and social order is founded 
requires the provision of at least an elementary education 
within reach of every boy and girL As education is a 
matter not of Federal but of State and local jurisdiction, 
there is, of course, great diversity in the zeal and skill with 
which this principle is applied. There still exist States in 
which there is no compulsory attendance law, and there are 
many communities in the South in which the schools are 
closed for a considerable part of the year. But on the whole 
we may speak of the elementary public school system as 
established throughout the United States. Up to this point 
the English and the American positions, as to the desirability 
of popular education, are practically identical At this stage 
an important divergence appears, for the more progressive 
among American States supply also a secondary or high- 
school education free of charge. The political argument 
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has nothing to do with this extension, for there is no attempt 
to make a high-school course compulsory. Its motive is 
rather the democratic sentiment that opportunities open to 
some children ought as far as possible to be thrown open to 
all. It is considered essential to the application of this 
theory that the high-school courses be within reach of every 
applicant who has completed the elementary curriculum. 
The English system of offering places in secondary schools 
to the picked boys and girls from the elementary schools 
would be deemed “ undemocratic,” as introducing distinctions 
between one child and another. Actually the American plan 
is democratic in name rather than in reality. In Indian¬ 
apolis, for instance, there has lately been a considerable 
protest against the expenditure on high schools, owing to 
the discovery that these schools are attended by only nine 
per cent, of the public school children of the city, and that 
only two per cent, of those who enter the high schools com¬ 
plete the ordinary course there. In New York the pro¬ 
portion entering the high schools is given as three and a half 
per cent. For the whole of the United States the proportion, 
according to Prof. Dewey, is five per cent. What prevents 
the American practice from being as democratic as the theory 
is, of course, the difficulty of maintenance. The working- 
class parent in America, as in England, cannot afford to 
let his sons and daughters attend school to an indefinite 
age, even though there may be no fee to pay for school 
attendance. While the English system of scholarships with 
maintenance allowances means a discrimination according to 
the ability and proficiency of the child, the American system 
involves a discrimination according to the financial position 
of the parents—a discrimination in favour of those who are 
better off. To any one who is not the victim of catchwords 
this latter system will surely appear less democratic than 
the method of offering a chance to those children who are 
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best able to profit by the opportunity of further schooling. 
It may be added that in another respect the American pro¬ 
vision of education above the elementary stage is less favour¬ 
able than our own to the children of poor parents. The 
evening class, with its opportunity of secondary and technical 
instruction for boys and young men who have to be at work 
during the day, is at a much more rudimentary stage of 
development in America than in England. According to 
one of the Mosely Commissioners, Prof. W. Ripper, there 
is in America “ no organisation of evening-class instruction 
comparable with that of the English Science and Art 
Department.” Wherever Prof. Ripper went in the United 
States, he found Englishmen and Scotchmen as foremen, 
managers, and heads of departments, with American college- 
trained men as their assistants. These foremen were in 
most cases the products of the British evening science 
classes. 

We have seen how the accepted theories of democracy 
affect the provision of education for American children in 
elementary and especially in secondary schools. Let us now 
inquire into the influence of these theories upon the educa¬ 
tional methods employed. Here the doctrine that there 
must be no obvious difference in the treatment of one child 
and another has an important result. It leads to an absolute 
uniformity in the early curriculum of all children, no matter 
what their later educational course is likely to be. “ The 
fiiture merchant,” says Prof. MUnsterberg, “who goes to 
the high school and ends his studies in the eighteenth year 
has to follow the same course of study in the primary and 
grammar schools as the peasant and labourer who studies 
only vmtil his fourteenth year and then leaves school to work 
in the field or the factory.” This system, again, is eulogised 
as more “democratic” than the European and English 
system of paying respect to the probable future career of the 
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children themselves. At the opening a few years ago of a 
New York high school costing nearly half a million dollars. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of Columbia 
University, said: “ Every secondary school in Europe is by 
its very nature a class school. There the parents of children 
who leave home to obtain a systematic education are forced 
to choose before the youngsters are ten years of age whether 
they shall take an elementary or a secondary course. If by 
force of circumstances they are obliged to decide against 
the higher training, the doors to which that higher training 
leads are for ever closed to them.” It might perhaps be 
replied that in the Old World, even in the darkest times, 
aU the children of the poor have not been irrevocably doomed 
to lifelong obscurity at the age of ten. But our immediate 
concern is with the working of the American policy of a 
common curriculum. This policy has been condemned as 
“educationally unsound” by a well-known authority, Mr. 
T. M. BaUiet, Dean of the School of Pedagogy at New 
York University and formerly Superintendent of Schools at 
Springfield, Mass. He argues that children who are intended 
to be sent on to college later ought to have their cvuriculum 
differentiated at about the age of nine, by being placed in 
special grammar schools “ in which they may be given an 
abridged course in the so-called common branches, and begin 
early the study of a modem language and algebra.” He 
anticipates the objection that such schools would be “ un¬ 
democratic” by pointing out that the able and healthy 
children of both rich and poor would be admitted. The 
trouble with the American school system, he declares, is 
that instead of unity, which implies variety, it has uniformity, 
and it faUs to that extent to minister to the needs of all 
classes of pupils. “ Uniformity,” he continues, “ is not one 
of the merits of democracy, and it is not one of the essential 
characteristics of a democratic system of education. It 
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makes for that kind of blind mechanical justice which is 
but another name for injustice.” In spite of Mr. BaUiet’s 
protest there is little doubt that most Americans will still 
hold that the discrimination he proposes is entirely alien to 
the true principles of democracy, even though one result of 
the present plan is, as Mr. Balliet declares, that it takes the 
American schools eleven years to accomplish as much as the 
European schools accomplish in nine. A similar idolatrous 
worship of uniformity is exhibited in the usual methods of 
promotion in the schools, which, it has been said, tend “ to 
keep aU the children of each grade in intellectual lock-step, 
not only month after month, but year after year, for their 
whole school lives.” 

Let us now turn from the schools to the colleges. A 
great deal has been made of the fact that in many of the 
State Universities, especially in the West, no tuition fees 
are required from students living in the same State. “ One 
thing that we are proud of,” Dr. Torrey is reported to have 
said not long ago in an address at the Albert Hall, “ is that 
every child in America can get a University education with¬ 
out money and without price.” This statement was, of 
course, greeted with applause, which was renewed when Dr. 
Torrey added, “ It ought to be so in every land.” Probably 
those who received it as gospel would have been at a loss to 
explain how it comes to pass that, with this opportunity 
within the reach of every American child, scarcely 1 per 
cent, of the entire school population of America—^the 
estimate is Prof. Dewey’s—actually reaches a college or 
university. Here, again, the real value of this concession to 
the poor student is diminished by the lack of provision for 
his support while attending the university classes. Much 
sentimentalism has been stirred by the “ democratic ” 
spectacle of young men and young women supporting 
themselves during their college career by wage-earning 
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occupations. Whatever may be said of it as an illustration 
of “ the dignity of labour,” the practice is bad and unwhole¬ 
some. Where these students are few, it means their over¬ 
pressure; where they are many, it means the lowering of 
the academic standard to allow for the absorption of so 
much of their time by extra-academic duties. In many 
cases, too, the associations of their work are such as to be 
mischievous for persons whose manners are at a formativ’^e 
stage. There is no doubt, however, that the offer of free 
tuition does attract to the universities many who would not 
otherwise think of obtaining a higher education. It is 
beheved by many that the universities they enter suffer in 
efficiency as a consequence of this influx. The quahty of 
the teaching has to be lowered to meet the needs of these 
undergraduates who “ drift in.” “ The chief danger ” in the 
present system, as the New York Evening Post has pointed 
out, “ is that opportunities will be open too easily to the 
incapable, that standards of instruction wiU be so lowered 
that the unfit as well as the fit survive. . . . Our high 
schools and colleges seriously impair their own efficiency; 
by struggling along with the incompetent, by trying to 
make silk purses out of burlap, they really rob the able 
students. The very persons whose possible services to the 
commonwealth justify the maintenance of public high 
school and college are sacrificed to the slow and the 
careless, who have no just claim to advanced education at 
the expense of taxpayers.” 

This criticism of the prevailing conditions at the State 
Universities of the West is obviously open to the retort 
that at Oxford and Cambridge the “ unfit ” undergraduate is 
not unknown. But at the EngUsh Universities the division 
of curriculum and lectures into “pass” and “honours” 
prevents him from hampering the pace of the able and 
diUgent student. Possibly the refusal of the American 
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Universities to institute this distinction may be interpreted 
as another example of the application of the doctrine of 
democracy. In any case the work of the best men is 
thereby impaired without any compensating advantage to 
the rank and file. Further, English undergraduates whose 
level of scholarship is low are nevertheless unlikely to cause 
any deterioration of academic standards in behaviour. But 
in the American Universities which offer fi*ee tuition so 
many students come from uncultivated homes that there is 
little chance of their losing, so a competent observer has 
declared, “the Western mannerisms, the roughness of 
speech, the general uncouthness of exterior” they bring 
with them. There is not that correction of the character¬ 
istics of their own type which would follow from the 
association of a few such students with men of different 
antecedents. 

The connection of American ideas of democracy with 
the administration of schools and colleges by public 
authorities is another question, too large to be dealt with 
here. It would involve a consideration of the relation of 
school superintendents and teaehers to political parties, and 
a discussion of such topics as the advisability of placing the 
choice of text-books in the hands of boards and committees 
appointed for other than educational reasons. The present 
article is concerned merely with the American doctrine of 
democracy as it affects the educational opportunities pro¬ 
vided, and the educational methods employed. As pointed 
out by Mr. BaUiet in a statement already quoted, the 
American system errs by confrising unity with uniformity. 
“Any system that would be truly democratic,” says the 
same writer, “must provide that variety of educational 
opportunity which is needed to minister to the wants of all 
classes, and at the same time preserve that unity which 
keeps open a direct pathway from many directions to the 
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highest institutions of learning for both rich and poor.” At 
present, in place of the flexibility of such a system, there is 
a rigidity which in the long run does not by any means 
make for the greatest good of the greatest number. Ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Wendell, of Harvard, the most prominent 
characteristic of modem America is its “ superstitious 
devotion to education,” a devotion which needs to be “ en¬ 
lightened and directed.” He might have applied the same - 
adjective to the American devotion to democratic education 
in particular. There is an honest desire that the opportunities 
of education shall be distributed as widely as possible. But 
the American public is an easy victim of catchwords, and 
it is too readily deterred by the fear of “ imdemocratic ” 
distinctions from adopting reforms that would really be to 
the advantage of the general community. In the democra¬ 
tising of English education the more effective process will 
not be the imitation of the American system of making 
secondary and higher education free, but rather the ex¬ 
tension of our present method of affording means for poor 
students of promise to cultivate their gifts. If we attempt 
to follow the more ambitious and ostensibly more generous 
policy of America, we may discover after a while that instead 
of democratising education we have only vulgarised it. 

Herbert W. Horwill 
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I T has been my fate or my good fortune to go back to live 
in my old University after the lapse of that period of 
time which separates youth from middle age, and so often 
divides the birth of hopes from the death of illusions. It 
has been an interesting if somewhat chastening experience, 
and has led me to consider what it is that gives a peculiar 
stamp to University society. How can one explain the fact 
that whereas those whose lot is cast in Oxford or Cambridge 
find it hard to conceive the possibility of any other hfe offer¬ 
ing equal intellectual opportunities and social satisfaction, 
many who have once stepped outside the charmed circle 
find it as difficult to make up their minds to re-enter it. 
Before discussing these divergent points of view let me 
emphatically assert that I have no intention of taking up 
the obnoxious position of the Londoner who regards every 
place outside the Metropolis as “ provincial ” in a depreci¬ 
atory sense. The analysis of a social atmosphere is always 
interesting, if perplexing: its very intangibleness tempts 
one to try to seize and define what, when all is said, remains 
elusive. 

There is, I maintain, no question that the society of a 
University town is stamped with certain special characteristics 
which impress the returning wanderer with a somewhat 
impleasant sense of being an outsider, “ suffered ” indeed, 
but not always “ gladly.” First among these is a kind of 
self-sufficiency or superiority; and it is in no unfriendly 
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spirit that I make the criticism and try to note some of the 
causes which account for the attitude. 

A University mainly exists for the education of youth, 
and there is hardly a resident who is not occupied during 
term time either in teaching or in initiating into the ways of 
society the undergraduate fresh from his public school. The 
evolution of the man from the school-boy is largely brought 
about by a treatment that assumes him to be mature, in 
expecting from him the mind, conversation and manners 
of the finished product. This is not to be easily achieved, 
and while the don is at work on him, eliciting an intelli¬ 
gent interest in letters or science, the women-kind are 
occupied in teaching him the little arts of social intercourse. 
All this practically results in a system of patronage, well 
intentioned and necessary when applied to youth, but 
mistaken and irritating when it becomes a habit that 
cannot be laid aside, and is applied to compeers in age and 
standing. 

Again, the vastness of London is a great safeguard against 
an exaggerated importance of personality. There are so 
many different social circles, and these so constantly overlap, 
that one passes from being a well-known, even a distinguished 
figure in one group to being a complete nonentity in another. 
But in a University the names, status, and achievements of 
the residents are known to every one, and the only sine qua 
non is to be within the academic circle. This has, I venture 
to think, the double disadvantage of preventing a man from 
finding his own level outside University life, and in the same 
way of hindering the alien from being taken at his true value 
within it. 

If the dweller in cities is prone to be influenced imduly 
by the opinion of those who are outside his own world, the 

University man is apt to think that most deficiencies may be 
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covered by his intellectual grace. While the ex cathedra 
attitude so prevalent in cap and gown society is easily 
explained by the fact that nearly everybody is either a 
pedagogue or in statu pupilarii, the atmosphere of mutual 
admiration in which the majority of the elect live is likewise 
accoimted for by the tendency of the society to exalt all its 
members. 

An indirect and somewhat amusing result of this corporate 
self-sufficiency is seen in a sublime disregard of fashions and 
conventions except such as are self-ordained. Members of 
a university seem to feel, like the Jews of old, that they are 
set apart as a chosen people. It is no doubt their honest 
belief that they are leaders of the intellectual life of England, 
and as such are in mid-stream, while the rest of us are in the 
backwaters of life, though imagining ourselves to be in the 
thick of its activities. It may be remembered with what 
undisguised surprise Oxford society greeted the action of the 
late Master of Balliol in filling his house each week-end with 
guests drawn from centres of nterest elsewhere. It might 
truly be said that, although no place is more ready than a 
University to entertain strangers, it has rarely discovered 
that it has been entertaining angels unawares. I hold 
the humble opinion myself that it takes all sorts to 
make a world, but it only seems to take one sort to 
make a University world, and though that sort may 
be and is one of the best, the texture of life would be 
seriously impoverished if it were to prevail in the long 
run. 

The root of the matter is doubtless to be found 
in the lack of that particular sense of humour which, 
when present, prevents us from taking ourselves too 
seriously. 

But lest I should seem captious, let me now discuss the 
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attractive side of the University manner, and record here 
my hearty appreciation of the genuine and simple hospitality 
so readily offered to friends in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
one of the most charming features of both places. No 
“ champagne-standard ” exists, to debar the less wealthy 
from entertaining or being entertained, and in contrasting- 
their social gatherings with those common elsewhere the 
advantage is all on the side of the Universities. However 
far afield one may have wandered one can never forget 
delightful evenings passed in eager talk on men and letters, 
nor the friendly courtesy distinctive of such meetings. 
Nowhere is conversation so unfettered by convention, and 
nowhere does it range so naturally over the whole of life. 
The interest in it is indeed rather from a speculative than 
from a practical point of view, and there is perhaps a tendency 
to ignore what may be called the moods and fashions of 
modem thought and feeling as unworthy of consideration. 
New movements, for example, in art, music, or the drama 
and the changes of political life do not readily awaken 
interest, and nowhere do people care less about being up to 
date in these matters. 

Another characteristic I must mention, for it is especially 
noteworthy of those who live for the most part in that 
atmosphere of indifference which belongs to the society of 
a large town. I mean the social memory, which, though it 
may be the outcome of continual concentration on local 
affairs, gives one, when brought into contact with its 
possessors, a delightfiil sense of being included, at least 
for a brief moment, in the life of the place. Who has not 
been stmck on returning to his university after many years, 
to find that those who have never left it still remember the 
incidents of his residence, the interests he had, and the 
contemporaries who were his friends? When one thinks 
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of the rapidity with which generations of undergraduates 
succeed one another, it is a constant surprise to find that 
one’s personality is still kept in memory by many with 
whom one had but an acquaintance in a corporate life for 
a short spell in one’s youth. Such a memory is indeed a 
royal gift, and has perhaps no small influence in keeping 
alive the strong affection for what would otherwise be but 
the home of ghosts. 

Still another charm peculiar to the older universities, 
and one of which its members may not he so conscious as 
we casual visitors, a charm which draws us back to the 
old haunts, and makes a lengthened sojourn appeal to 
us irresistibly, is the atmosphere which pervades them 
of intellectual strenuousness combined with academic 
leisure—hardly to he found elsewhere. The influx of 
youth, ardent and enthusiastic for work or play, prevents 
that stagnation which creeps so surely over a cathedral 
town, while the patient methods necessary for aU higher 
research, the dignity that invests a place hoary with tradi¬ 
tions, help to produce a peace and quiet foreign to any 
centre where commercial and other interests jostle each 
other. Birmingham and Leeds can never hope to have 
that air of serenity and repose which belongs to Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

If I have complained of something approaching a well- 
bred arrogance in the university manner, I must not con¬ 
clude without bearing testimony to an unfailing readiness 
on the part of the busiest man to spend time and trouble in 
manifold ways where the assistance of a scholar and an 
expert is essential, but could be neither expected nor claimed. 
Many have benefited by their ungrudging help, whether it 
be in advice on literary efforts or counsel on a future 
career. 
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It is with such thoughts that I console myself when 
irritated by the conviction that, in the mind of the elect, 
I may be “ among them ” but never truly “ of them,” and 
that for my own part they must continue to appear a little 
less than kin, but more than kind. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PEDAGOGUE— 
JAMES BOYER 

W E doubt whether the great men of the teaching 
profession have at any time received anything but 
a very tardy recognition of their merits. Occasionally some 
Alcuin or Abelard, some Mulcaster or Busby, some Arnold 
or Thring manages to find his posthumous way into The 
Dictionary of National Biography, but “ a knighthood or 
the bays” practically never falls to the lot of the strong 
characters that have been responsible, sometimes through 
periods of a quarter of a century or more, for the conduct of 
our great schools. All things considered, perhaps justice has 
not been done to the Rev. James Boyer, Head Master—or, 
more strictly speaking. Upper Grammar Master—of Christ’s 
Hospital during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The Rev. E. H. Pearce, in his excellent Annals of Christ’s 
Hospital (Methuen), rightly says that he is “ the only Upper 
Grammar Master of Christ’s Hospital who is known to 
fame,” and goes on to regret that even he does not find a 
place in The IHctionary of National Biography. If not in 
himself a man of progressive and brilliant ideas in education, 
the Rev. James Boyer deserves to have the facts of his 
career brought systematically together and recorded, partly 
because a good many things—which require judicious sifting 
—have been said of him in the writings of his distinguished 
pupUs, Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, and partly 
because so little seems to be known of the English public- 
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school system at the time, that even trifling details which 
have reached us are valuable in a consideration of the 
development of that system. There must be many, in the 
educational and literary worlds at least, to whom an ordered 
account of this remarkable pedagogue would prove interest¬ 
ing reading; moreover, some such attempt is due to the 
memory of one who admittedly served his generation with 
conscientiousness and devotion. 

It will be convenient, then, to pass rapidly in review 
the main facts of his life, and then consider more in detail 
what he achieved as Under Grammar Master, and as 
Upper Grammar Master in Christ’s Hospital. Under the 
latter head we shall try to steer our way through the 
somewhat varying accoxmts of his pupils and arrive at a 
just estimate of his discipline, his classical and English 
instruction, and the results of his regime to the famous 
city schooL 

From Mr. A. W. Lockhart’s authoritative list of exhibi¬ 
tioners of Christ’s Hospital we conclude that James Boyer 
(or Bowyer which is probably an Anglicised form of a 
common French name) was bom in 1735: at any rate he 
was baptized in August of the next year. At the age of nine 
years he was registered ( 1744 ) in the school-books as “ son 
of Abraham Boyer, citizen and Cooper deceased,” and as 
admitted from the parish of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, his 
governor being Micajah Perry, Esq. Dining the eight years 
1744 to 1752 he was receiving his education in the Hospital’s 
Grammar School, for some three or four years probably in 
the junior department, and the remaining time under the 
Rev. Seawell Heatherly, who was appointed in 1738 . At 
the early age of seventeen he entered as an exhibitioner at 
Balliol, Oxford, though the majority of “ Blues ” at this 
period went to Pembroke, Cambridge. It seems that 
Balliol then, as now, had a liking for young entrances, for 
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Thomas Toynbee entered at Balliol from Christ’s Hospital 
in 1789 at the age of sixteen years. Boyer went to Oxford 
with the usual school exhibition of £29 6s. 8d. per annum, 
together with allowances, consisting probably of bedding, 
books, and other necessaries. 

Of his University career we have been able to discover 
nothing except that his B.A. was taken in 1756 and his M. A. 
in 1759 . The next eight years he was, according to his 
own written application to the governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, usher of the Grammar School at Guilsborough, 
near Northampton, and curate of Cottesbrook. To this 
application he appended his Balliol testimonial signed by 
T. Leigh (Master) and Charles Godwyn (Fellow and 
Tutor). The governors at this period would seem to 
have thought highly of their Balliol candidates for 
masterships. In 1753 James Penn, Boyer’s predecessor 
at that college, was elected Under Grammar Master, 
and compiled a Latin Grammar which was for many 
years in use, and as candidate for the Upper Master¬ 
ship in 1760 he lost the election by one vote only 
to the Rev. Peter Whalley, who succeeded to the seven 
years’ reign of the Rev. James Townley. In the same 
way Nicholas Layton, next “ Blue ” but one to Boyer to win 
an entrance to Balliol, was in 1776 a candidate for the Under 
Grantunar Mastership vacated by Boyer. He was elected 
Reading Master in 1778 , having had considerable experience 
already in the Grammar School at Dulwich College. All 
things considered, Boyer must have been a man of con¬ 
siderable attainments and experience when he was elected 
Under Grammar Master in 1767 , in which capacity he worked 
till his election ( 1776 ) to the Upper Mastership vacated by the 
Rev. Peter Whalley. In this responsible position his conduct 
of the school was evidently satisfactory to the governors, 
for they presented him, after six years, to the Vicarage of 
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Enford, Wilts (1782), and after eleven years more to the 
Rectorship of Gainscolne, Essex (1793), both while he was 
still holding his mastership in Christ’s Hospital He resigned 
the mastership in 1799.' Howfaithftd and successftil he had 
been in his charge is attested by the fact that by special vote 
he was made a governor of the Hospital, and “ received the 
unanimous thanks of the Court for his faithful services.” 
This was followed by a gratuity of £500. He died as Rector 
of Gainscolne in 1814, at the ripe age of seventy-nine. A 
tablet, now removed from the library cloister in London 
to the chapel cloister at West Horsham, records that Mrs. 
Catherine Boyer, his wife, survived him some fourteen years, 
dying at the age of seventy. She must therefore have been 
some twenty-three years his junior. [It is interesting here, 
though not strictly relevant to our subject, to trace the family 
in its continued relationship with the Coopers’ Company. 
We have seen that James Boyer’s father was a Cooper. The 
grandson of Rev. James and Catherine Boyer was clerk to 
the Company, and died in harness in 1903, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom is now filling his father’s position 
as clerk, and the younger is in possession of the famous 
write-in book in which Coleridge and others wrote the 
school compositions which had won the special approval of 
the pedagogue.] 

To return now to Boyer’s Under Mastership. On taking 
up his duties in September 1767 he probably found himself 
responsible for the instruction of some hundred and twenty 


^ There are still extant a few copies of a fine engraving by J. G. Walker 
of a painting by T. Stothard, R.A., made in 1799- The subject is the annual 
orations on St. Matthew’s Day in the Great Hall at Christ’s Hospital^ in 
1798, the last time of Boyer’s officiating. The Lord Mayor, the Rt. Hon. 
Wm. Heygate, M.P., in civic state, and a fashionable company, are listening 
to a recitation by W. E. Chyslyn and John Wood, the two scholars of the 
year, while Boyer, in wig, spectacles, bands, gown, and buckle shoes, and 
very much the figure described by Hunt, is standing by. 
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boys, in one half of the old Grammar School building, the 
other half of which was occupied by his senior—^who, how¬ 
ever, had httle or no control over his assistant—^the Rev. 
Peter Whalley. In this period it seems probable that he 
distinguished himself as a man of method and Draconian dis¬ 
ciplinarian, and that when Whal ley’s period of office came to 
an end the circumstances of the school life pointed to Boyer 
as the man to reduce things to order. At any rate, the year 
before Boyer’s appointment, to preside over,the Mathematical 
Department of the school the Court appointed one William 
Wales. (He also died in office a year before Boyer.) At 
the time the Royal Mathematical boys, who were mostly 
trained for the Royal Navy, had been allowed to slip into 
a most riotous and disorderly condition. Wales came upon 
the scene and altered all that, and Trollope in his History of 
Christ's Hospital records the good effect of his firm discipline.^ 
Boyer, one can hardly doubt, was appointed to support this 
reform so far as concerned the Grammar Department. 
Unfortunately, he was not backed by his Under Master, for 
the Rev. Matthew Feild, though a chancellor’s medaUist and 
fellow of Pembroke, Cambridge, is agreed to have maintained 
but a slack rule during his twenty years of what he no doubt 
regarded as drudgery less suited to his powers than the beUes 
lettres and preferment in the Church. Lamb’s picturesque 
contrast of Feild’s Helots with Boyer’s young Spartans at 
the other end of the room is well known. Boyer, he says, 

^ Wales actually does appear in Diet, Nat, Biog,: arces attigit ignecu. The 
explorer Vancouver, in his Journal,” writes of Wales: To whose kind 
instructions in the early part of my life 1 am indebted for that information 
which has enabled me to traverse and delineate these lonely regions.” He 
named a point "Wales Point”: it is the south point of Wales Island, 
Observatory Inlet, Vancouver, and was so named in 1793. Formerly Wales 
Island was a portion of Alaska; but the boundary between British Columbia 
and Alaska has been drawn by the Alaskan Boundary Commission (1903) 
along the middle of the channel northwards of Wales Island. (For the 
matter of this note I am indebted to Mr. A. W. Lockhart) 
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would sometimes send, with ironic deference, to borrow a 
rod of the Under Master, and then, with a sardonic grin, 
observe to some of his upper boys, “ How neat and fresh the 
twigs looked 1 ” This contrast should be home in mind. It 
is obvious that the senior had to stem the tide of insubordin¬ 
ation with practically unaided efforts, and if under the 
circumstances Boyer’s severities had to be strained to the 
utmost, what man or woman versed in school management 
will be inclined to wonder ? 

Leigh Hunt’s account of him as Upper Grammar Master 
is graphic, but probably to be discounted to a considerable 
extent owing to the emphatic dislike with which he seems 
to have regarded Boyer. He was a short, stout man, 
“inclining”—in Hunt’s days—“to pimchiness,” with large 
face and hands; he had an aquiline nose which supported 
spectacles, a long upper lip and a sharp mouth. “ His eye 
was close and cruel.” It is as well always to be on one’s 
guard against accepting Hunt’s animated strictures without 
weighing them. As a clergyman, he would be dressed in 
black, with a powdered wig. His clothes generally were 
cut short; his wristbands he wore tight, and his hands hung 
well out of the sleeves, “ as if ready for execution.” Grey 
worsted stockings, very tight on “a little balustrade leg,” 
complete the picture, which, says Hunt, gave one the 
impression of “ something formidably succinct, hard and 
mechanicaL” 

Such, we must believe, were the externals of the man. 
What of his character, and methods in class ? Coleridge’s 
brief summary, in which he says that he enjoyed the 
“ inestimable advantage of a very sensible, though at the 
same time a very severe master,” will serve very well for the 
starting-point for an inquiry on this head. He was sensible 
and severe. Trollope is content to assign to him the posses¬ 
sion of no classical taste nor any great depth of scholarship, 
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but claims for him “ that acuteness of common-sense which is 
a far more essential qualification in the preceptor of youth.” 
We do not believe that Trollope and his followers are 
correct on this point. They fall into the error so easily 
made when the subject of discussion is a school-master. How 
often have we seen the attainments of learned men put aside 
with an airy wave of the hand by their pupils whose qualifi¬ 
cations for forming ah estimate were very slight indeed 1 
Our experience is that a boy’s account of his master’s 
attainments or system of teaching should always be received 
with considerable caution. Boyer was probably a man of 
attainments and taste. 

But it is our business at present to estabUsh his sound 
judgment as an educationist. And here it must be remem¬ 
bered that he had not a fi-ee hand in the manner of many of 
our modem head-master autocrats. His results were good, 
but they might have been better. He was everywhere at 
the beck and call of the governors’ committee, and he could 
not get the material for his future scholars into his school 
without a stmggle. Even in those days there was a ten¬ 
dency to stint the classical side. Owing to his representa¬ 
tions that he did not get an adequate supply of the best kind 
of boys into his upper school, the committee in 1790 (during 
Coleridge’s Grecianship) specially ordered that particular 
attention should be allowed to be paid to such boys as were 
destined for Physic or the Law. As the result of proper 
regulation of the drafts of boys from the Hertford and Under 
Grammar Schools, it seems that Boyer got his two forms of 
the Upper Grammar School brought up to their joint comple¬ 
ment of some fifty boys, and had them younger than before. 
It was ordered that “ the boys indulged for the future in a 
grammar education till quitting the Hospital ” should join 
the Upper Grammar School at the age of eleven. During 
the greater part of his tenure of office it would appear that 
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he was checkmated by insufficiency of authority, but towards 
the end of his time, when by reason owf length and soundness 
of service he had won for himself a strong position, he 
ventured to suggest needed reforms to the committee. The 
classical curriculum of the Granunar School at this time 
reads to-day as a surprising gradation of studies. And here it 
should be said that there is no reason for supposing that the 
general course of studies which we find prevailing under 
Boyer was in any way due to his initiative. Rather he 
seems to have taken the curriculum as he found it, merely 
emphasising the study of English. The two upper-school 
forms, called Grecians and Deputy Grecians, were reached 
after due passage through the two lower-school forms, 
called the Great Erasmus and Little Erasmus. The chief 
study in the Little Erasmus was Ovid, some year or so of 
which author brought the pupil to the vestibule of Vergil and 
Terence, authors which, with the Greek Testament, were 
studied in the Great Erasmus. Entering the upper school 
as a Deputy Grecian, the pupil of Boyer was set to tackle 
Homer, Cicero, and Demosthenes. Grecians were particular 
students of the Greek plays, but spent time also over mathe¬ 
matics. With regard to the general trend of the classical 
training given by Boyer, so far as we may credit the account 
of it left by Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria, it is 
difficult to see how it can be open to the charges of rabid 
pedantry and wrong-headedness that have been brought 
against it. If in the course of many a translation lesson he 
instilled into young minds the preferability of Demosthenes 
to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Vergil, and of Vergil 
to Ovid, we venture to think the large majority of latter-day 
classics would think he did well and would applaud his taste. 
Many distinguished Latinists now living would have nothing 
but approval for his preference of Terence and Lucretius, 
with their “ nativeness of thoughts and diction ” to the poets 
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of the silver age or even of the Augustan era. It is at least 
an intelligible system that he employed, when he refused to 
help with a word till he had ascertained that the boys had 
done all they could to learn the meaning of their lessons 
themselves; and it is no mean part of a school-master’s work 
rigidly to exact duty. At any rate, Coleridge says he turned 
out his Grecians as excellent Latin and Greek scholars, and 
tolerable Hebraists as welL 

But along with this classical training we find him in¬ 
stilling the practice of English composition with a success 
which would be the envy and despair of the majority of our 
public schools in the twentieth century. Of English com¬ 
position he seems to have made a great point, allying it 
always to a critical appreciation of English literatme. But 
both he brought into relation with the classical course. 
With the Greek tragic poets, says Coleridge, he would make 
them read Shakespeare and Milton as lessons. He seems 
to have succeeded, where so many fail, in making his 
English lessons a real discipline instead of a class-subject 
to be fooled with. He would insist with a wholesome 
insistence that poetry is governed by a logic of its own, 
and that in a poem there must be a reason assignable not 
only for every word, but for the position of every word; 
and in order to drive this thoroughly home he would bring 
to bear a class exercise of which he was fond, in which he 
would take an epithet in a poem, and reading out from a 
dictionary of synonyms a synonym at a time, get each boy 
in tium to show the unfitness of the substitute to stand in 
the particvilar context. If this was done with any zest and 
intelligence, it must have formed a valuable critical training. 
The same sensible effort to bring boys’ minds to the lowest 
terms of sound sense was made with their English com¬ 
positions, especially during their time as Grecians. We 
May imagine Boyer going through one of his familiar 
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performances at his desk with Coleridge. Several com¬ 
positions have been set and shown up, and no notice 
taken. This morning the pedagogue struts in with a 
more than usually business-like air, decked in his “ passy ” 
wig.' 

He seats himself at the desk whereon lies the accumu¬ 
lation of exercises, all abreast. Coleridge goes up to be 
tackled, and before long the master, who has shied at some 
gratuitous or senseless metaphor, turns upon the culprit a 
round, staring eye. Dryly and without waste of words the 
impatient voice behind the manuscripts asks if such and such 
a phrase, or metaphor, or image, is supported by sound sense. 
No 1 Are these the briefest and the plainest words in which 
the thought could have been expressed ? No 1 “ Ods my 

life, CoUeridge (sic), and would not this passage in your 
exercise on ‘ SeK-control ’ have appeared equally well as the 
introduction to your ‘ Tiberius Caesar,’ or as the conclusion to 
your remarks on the ‘Ornate in the language of Sophocles ’ ? 
Why so, CoUeridge, let us tear up ‘ Self-control,’ and pro¬ 
duce another of a better sort before the week is out. . . . And 
now for ‘ Tiberius Caesar.’ What is this about poetry and 
the streams of Castalia ? Boy, the image is interdicted 1 
Boy, repeat the index exptirgatorius” (crumpling up the 
exercise and appealing to the class, to one of whom he 
throws the doomed composition). “ Here, chUdren, here is 
something to amuse you.” And so he would worry along, 
laboriously and conscientiously digging down graduaUy to 
the bed-rock of his pupils’ common-sense. 

Coleridge aUows that this discipline removed aU ob¬ 
stacles to the appreciation of exceUence in style without 

^ He had two wigs, both pedantic, but of differing omen. The one 
serene, smiling, fresh-powdered, betokening a mild day; the other, an 
old, discoloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting frequent and bloody 
execution. Woe to the school when he made his morning appearance in 
his ^ passy ' or passionate wig. No comet expounded surer."—C. Lamb. 
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at aU diminishing his delight. The effect of Boyer is to 
be seen in Coleridge’s early effusions, which stUl remain in 
Boyer’s write-in book in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Boyer. This privilege of writing-in, we may believe, was 
one of the few forms of praise Boyer ever accorded. 
Coleridge records that already at the age of fifteen he had 
produced two or three compositions which, without refer¬ 
ence to his age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and that 
they had gained him more credit “than the sound good 
sense of my old master was at all pleased with.” 

Of course such an exceptional pupil may well have 
“ alternately delighted and bewildered ” his master, and it 
would not be safe to deduce the merits of Boyer’s methods 
from the vmique performances of a youthful prodigy. But, 
reading between the lines of Leigh Hunt’s often wilful and 
gratuitous abuse of his master, we must see that Boyer’s 
pupils gathered from him more power in the composition 
of English verse than the young ingrates were themselves 
conscious of. Leigh Hunt’s own words are: “English 
verses were the only exercise I performed with satisfaction,” 
and he records how while on the Great Erasmus he wrote 
a poem on Winter in imitation of Thomson. He fell 
passionately in love with the poetry of Collins and Gray. 
And yet we find this strangely distorted youth professing 
to find consolation against his master’s torments in the 
very art which the master himself had undoubtedly taught 
him rightly to appreciate. We find him ingeniously enough 
accounting for his growing literary powers rather by outside 
influences, such as the nearness to the school of books and 
circulating libraries, and the fact that the general system of 
the school allowed him to make what excursions he pleased 
into the wide and healthy regions of general literature. In 
this, as in other matters, we believe that Leigh Himt was 
not fair to the memory of his instructor, and that this 
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“ ultra-sympathising and timid boy,” as he describes him¬ 
self, whUe failing (as many boys do) to see the good he 
derived from his master, actually exaggerated (as boys 
very seldom do) the cruelties and harsh treatment to which 
he had been subjected. Throughout Lamb’s letters ever 
and anon we come upon a phrase or a manner of thinking 
which is as surely derived from Boyer as the pearl is from 
the oyster. In his application to the governors for the 
post of Upper Grammar Master he writes: “ Convinced 
that many of the youth are incapable of making a great 
proficiency in the learned languages, I have attempted to 
instruct them in the principles of their own tongue; 
by which the plainest understandings have been visibly 
benefited, and many of the youth are qualified to judge 
with exactness and to write with propriety and grace. 
Their improvement in the Latin language has not been 
neglected, but rendered more easy and speedy by this 
method.” In 1787 (May 2), he asks the governors for 
an annual grant of a guinea towards an English library. 
The boys “ want the means of access to the valuable im¬ 
provements of modem times in History, Poetry, Criticism, 
Ethics, etc.” At any rate, this generous pabulum of com¬ 
position in English, both in prose and verse, was a 
tradition kept up with excellent results for many years 
after Boyer’s time, and especially in the days of Dr. Rice, 
who numbered among his pupils a goodly array of men 
of mark. 

In connection with Boyer’s English composition course 
we have had the privilege of examining the master’s write- 
in books. These are three slim leather-bound volumes in 
which meritorious exercises done by Boyer’s Deputy Grecians 
and Grecians between 1783 and 1799 were neatly copied 
out. Two of them contain poetry, the other prose. In the 
poetical volumes the most frequent contributors during 
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early days were Edward Thornton, A. W. Trollope, and 
T. F. Middleton. The pieces maintain a surprisingly high 
standard. Thus a piece On the Loss of the Halsewell, Capt. 
Peirce, by A. W. Trollope, is as successful as it is ambitious. 
Middleton has a decided leaning to heroic couplets which 
he writes with facility, point, and smartness. It may be 
taken as some sign of a good feeling existing between Boyer 
and his Grecians that we find Thornton writing in verses 
On going to the University the lines— 

Farewell, then, happy, tranquil seat, adieu," 

and 

Shall I in thee the same attention find. 

The same kind care ? " 


The first sample of Coleridge’s muse is here written out 
in a very youthful and not very pleasing hand. It is 
dated 1787, and is therefore the precocious product of a 
boy of fifteen years. It is an exercise on the theme Nil 
pejus est caelibe vita, and is now published for the first 
time. 


Verse 1st. 

What pleasures shall he ever find? 

What joys shall ever glad his heart ? 

Or who shall heal his wounded mind. 

If tortur’d by misfortune’s smart? 

Who Hymeneal bliss will never prove. 

That more than friendship, friendship mix’d with love. 


Verse 2d. 

Then without child or tender wife. 

To drive away each care, each sigh. 

Lonely he treads the path of life, 

A stranger to Affection’s tie : 

And when from death he meets his final doom. 

No mourning wife with tears of love shall wet his tomb. 
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Verse 3d. 

Tho* Fortune riches, honours, pow*r 
Had giv’n with every other toy. 

Those gilded trifles of the hour. 

Those painted Nothings sure to cloy: 

He dies forgot, his name no son shall bear 

To show the man so blest once breath’d the vital air. 

He is less serious in his second piece, entered two 
years later, in which he describes how Julia lost her lover 
and her lapdog. In the same year is Lamb’s first and 
only piece—recently printed in the Athenceum —entitled 
MiUe vide mortis. Next year we have Coleridge’s Monody 
on the Death of Chatterton in its original form—certainly 
a masterpiece for a boy of eighteen. In the beginning 
of the second volume the dominant spirits are C. V. and 
S. Le Grice, but two specially strong pieces— Speech of 
Caractacm and Bedlam, an Ode —are contributed by 
J. Wood. The last entry is by W. G. CauUey, on 
February 14, 1799, the year of Boyer’s resignation. The 
prose volume is begun by Trollope, in October 1786, 
Coleridge’s first piece being on Temperance, Jime 1788. 
Coleridge contributes far more than any of his contem¬ 
poraries, and his writing is easily the worst in the book. 
Other contributors are R. AUen, S. Le Grice, S. Favell, 
M. Thompson, R. Gutch, and J. Wood, who wrote-in the 
last piece in 1799. 

The bearing of these three books on our subject is 
briefly this: in the field of prose our public schools of 
to-day might equal, but not better these performances, 
but the English poetry written-in during Boyer’s master¬ 
ship, we firmly believe, shows a far higher standard of fancy 
and taste than is attainable under modem conditions of 
curriculum. 
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We have described what seems to have been the sensible 
part of Boyer’s system. Now as to his severities. First let 
us hear Leigh Hunt’s reminiscences. According to him 
Boyer had a knack of pinching the lobes of a boy’s ears till 
the blood came, of lifting pupils off the ground in this way, 
of beating them about the head and ears till they were lost 
in bewilderment, of punctuating the bad recital of a timid 
reader by slaps on the cheeks and terrible thumps elsewhere, 
of driving and kicking boys round the school-room. “ He 
once . . . knocked out one of my teeth with the back of 
a Homer, in a fit of impatience at my stammering. The 
tooth was a loose one, and I told him as much; but the 
blood rushed out as I spoke: he turned pale, and, on my 
proposing to go out and wash the mouth, he said, ‘Gk>, 
child,’ in a tone of voice amounting to the paternal. Now 
‘ Go, child,’ from Boyer was worth a dozen tender speeches 
from any one else; and it was felt that 1 had got an 
advantage over him, acknowledged by himself.” In sum¬ 
ming up, Leigh Hunt finds that Boyer, though a laborious 
and conscientious, was a severe, nay, a cruel master, but that 
when his severity went beyond the mark he was always 
sorry for it. The saving clause is artistically inserted to 
increase the,horror of the charge, which in effect is that 
Boyer was mi impotens —passionate and sadly deficient in 
self-control. Hunt will see httle silver lining to the cloud, 
but Lamb’s testimony is that Boyer had a humour about 
him which took away the sting from his severities. Yet 
Lamb is not inclined to make little of the master’s rabidus 
furor. In his class-room he was obeyed with a holy fear, 
and his severities were not seldom—as is the way with 
strong, as well as with cruel masters—the theme of his 
pupils’ nightly imaginings in after life. “ J. B. had a heavy 
hand. I have known him double his knotty fist at a poor 
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trembling child (the maternal milk hardly dry upon its lips) 
with a ‘ Sirrah, do you presume to set yoiu* wits at me ? ’ ” 
What wonder that “ his pupils cannot speak of him without 
something of terror allaying their gratitude?” Possibly, 
too, the charge that the master was a respecter of persons, 
and that his justice and severity were not dispensed with an 
even hand, has some truth in it. Thus Le Grice says that 
Lamb was indulged by his master “ on account of his in¬ 
firmity of speech;” yet we find Leigh Himt complaining 
that his stammering used to get him “ into terrible trouble 
with the master.” 

Above all, it is said that the day scholars and the found¬ 
ationers were widely differentiated in Boyer’s treatment. 
Here, again, one feels that Leigh Hunt makes the utmost 
of his case. The boarders were boys whose parents were 
too rich to let them go on the foundation. Boyer caressed 
these lordlings, while he “ spited ” the “ Blues.” How far 
this distinction was observed it is difficult to determine, but 
it is probable that the privilege accorded to the masters 
had gradually grown beyond bounds. In 1663 the Court 
had allowed the master and usher of the Grammar School 
to take eighty “pay schollers” between them; but it is 
significant that at the end of Boyer’s time, in March 1799, 
a new order was issued, the gist of which was that the 
various masters would be permitted to have no more than 
six scholars each, “provided that no inconvenience shall 
arise to the Hospital from this permission; and, further, 
that these scholars do mix with the children of this 
house, receiving their instruction with them from their 
masters according to an ancient practice in their respective 
school-rooms, and not forming a particular or separate 
class.” 

This special order, so timed, seems to point to the truth 
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of these charges against Boyer, well exemplified in the 
following fiom Hunt: “Then would the master sit with 
his arm round his {i.e. R’s, the son of a rich merchant) tall 
waist, helping him to his Greek verbs,” and exhibiting “a 
fond patience that astonished us criminals in drugget.” One 
wonders whether this favouritism could possibly have been 
so rampant as it is represented by the sensational Hunt. 
If so, little wonder that, when in his later days old Boyer 
was nodding with sleep over some afternoon lesson, the 
victims of his worst injustice, the foundationers, would sit 
and imagine what they would do with this “ proper tyrant, 
passionate and capricious,” if they had a chance. Those 
who had felt the rigours of his injustice and gross bullying, 
those who had toiled at some impossible quantity of Vergil 
comprised in one of the master’s “ swingeing tasks,” must 
have smiled with the smile that would have liked to broaden 
into the laugh of derision when his wife would look in at 
the school-door and summon him firmly out on domestic 
matters. How detestable must have been the sickly 
approach to occasional humanity when the “master, eat- 
ing apples in school-time, would now and then with great 
ostentation present a boy with some halfpenny token of his 
mansuetude.” 

Whatever view we take of these chaiges, there is a serious 
substratum in such severities. The standard of the time 
with regard to school-masters’ cruelties was, if Dickens is 
to be credited, tolerably low. But we may make allow¬ 
ances for current manners, and we may discovmt the excited 
hatred of Leigh Hunt; stUl, there remains enough of sordid 
cruelty to make a very damning blot on the character of 
James Boyer. If he was broadly sensible, he was cruelly 
severe. 

It is no easy task to thread one’s way through the glaring 
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contrasts of this man’s life and character. Perhaps in this 
case the argument firom results may be allowed some weight. 
Whatever his failings, it will be denied by few that Boyer 
gave himself, during some thirty-three years, with singular 
oneness of aim to the service of the school. This is the 
verdict of Coleridge, a verdict confirmed by the written 
records of the Hospital. Middleton, according to Lamb, 
did not doubt to “ compare him with the ablest teachers of 
antiquity.” Under Boyer were many good and sound 
scholars bred: for example let us mention the names of 
L. Pepys Stevens, Gieorge Dyer, Edward Thornton, Bishop 
Middleton, George Richards, Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh 
Hunt. An examination of the list of “ Grecians ” preferred 
to Oxford and Cambridge during the Upper Mastership of 
Boyer gives interesting results. Of the twenty-two no 
fewer than thirteen were placed at Pembroke, Cambridge, 
and only four found their way to Oxford. The large 
majority went into the Church. Five may fairly be said to 
have especially distinguished themselves and done great 
credit to Boyer—George Richards, Edward Thornton, 
A. W. TroUope, T. F. Middleton, and S. T. Coleridge. 
Richards having entered at Trinity, Oxford, took the 
Chancellor’s Latin Verse and English Essay Prizes, and 
the Newdigate English Verse Prize. He was fellow of Oriel, 
Bampton lecturer (1800), and became D.D. in 1820. He 
became a governor of Christ’s Hospital, and founded the 
Richards’ gold medal for the best set of Latin hexameter 
verses annually, the award of which has for many years 
rested with the High Master of St. Paul’s School. Thornton, 
afterwards the Right Hon. Sir E. Thornton, a firiend of the 
yoimger Pitt, became a distinguished diplomat. A. W. 
Trollope (Pembroke, Cambridge) won the second Chancellor’s 
classical medal, second Members’ Prize (Middle Bachelors), 
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first Members’ Prize (Senior Bachelors), and the Seatonian 
Prize (1795). He succeeded Boyer in his Mastership, and 
became D.D. in 1815. Middleton became D.D. in 1808, the 
year in which he published his famous treatise on the Greek 
Article. For some time he was editor of TJie County Spec¬ 
tator, and was successively Prebendary of Lincoln, Vicar 
of St. Pancras, and Archdeacon of Huntingdon. From 
1814 to 1822 he served in the capacity of first Protestant 
Bishop of Calcutta, where he founded the Bishops’ Mission 
College. His statue is in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Thus, judged 
by his output of men, Boyer is by no means fovmd wanting. 
And apart firom classical lore, Coleridge expressly states 
that he was indebted to his master for many other good 
effects of his zealous and conscientious tutorage. Certainly, 
in the single case of Coleridge, at any rate, the boy had the 
good fortune to fall in with the very type of mind that was 
calcvilated to confer benefit on a young dreamer of ex¬ 
travagant tendencies. After confessing that his preposterous 
pursuit, in his early teens, of metaphysics was injurious both 
to his natural powers and to the progress of his education, 
Coleridge adds, with a genuine ring in his tone, “Thank 
Heaven, I was flogged instead of flattered.” Here we 
cannot forbear quoting the passage from “Table-talk” 
which, as well as a hundred instances, shows what dis¬ 
ciplinary influence the old pedagogue had on the precocious 
philosopher. 

“ I had one just flogging. When I was about thirteen 
I went to a shoemaker and begged him to take me as 
his apprentice. He, being an honest man, immediately 
brought me to Boyer, who got into a great rage, knocked 
me down, and even pushed Crispin rudely out of the room. 
Boyer asked me why I had made myself such a fool ? 
to which I answered, that I had a great desire to be a 
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shoemaker, and that I hated the thought of being a 
cleigyman. 

“ ‘ Why so ? ’ said he. ‘ Because, to tell you the truth, 
sir,’ said I, ‘ I am an infidel I ’ For this, without more ado, 
Boyer flogged me—wisely, as I think; soundly, as I know. 
Any whining or sermonising would have gratified my 
vanity, and confirmed me in my absurdity; as it was, 
I was laughed at, and got heartily ashamed of my 
foUy.” 

Boyer wrote no book. This short, stout man with the 
large face and hands and “ little balustrade leg ” was no hero 
of cricket pitch or football ground; he did not pose as a 
school organiser, and made no public speeches as an 
educational politician; he led no pilgrimage of pedagogues 
to the classic shores of the Mediterranean. But, as we have 
tried to show, Boyer’s influence on a rising generation of 
writers and men of genius is difficult to over-estimate; and 
the recognition of this comes with all the more force from 
Leigh Hunt, who, talking of the nineteenth century, says, 
“ Christ’s Hospital, I believe, towards the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present, sent out more 
living writers, in its proportion, than any other schooL” 
This alone might serve as Boyer’s title to fame. One takes 
leave of him as of one who was compounded of great faults 
and great merits. He did much for the discipline and 
studies of a great school, and he is likely to be known 
through his famous pupils. From several documents in 
Boyer’s own handwriting (brought to my notice by Mr. 
A. W. Lockhart), one must conclude that he was a very 
conscientious worker, and not incapable of gratitude and 
other good feelings. It is quite obvious that the school 
authorities thought very highly of him. “ Poor J. B 1 ” 
exclaimed Coleridge, on hearing that his old master was 
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near his end; “ may all his faults be forgiven; and may 
he be wafted to bliss by Uttle cherub boys all head 
and wings, with no bottom to reproach his sublunary 
infirmities.” 

S. E. WiNBOLT 


No. 5. 
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{Concluded) 

I T is the fashion in these days to decry the poet as prophet, 
and to extol the poet as artist; and the verdict goes 
forth : poetry appeals to youth, but manhood learns how im- 
substantial it is ; it is exquisite, but it is useless. As if a peach 
deserved praise as a peach for its bloom, when it was rotten 
at the core ; as if a statue were noble as a statue, because 
the marble was Parian, when the sculptor had not learnt 
the rpdiments of his art; as if a picture ranked as a picture 
for the beauty of its frame, when the mysteries of line and 
form and colour were things hidden from the painter; as if 
the shadow were more than the substance, or the surface than 
the soul; as if the surface were not always the symbol of the 
soul. Ultimately every poet stands or falls by his ideas, and 
the truth is not that our twentieth-century criticasters have 
outgrown poetry, but that the poet inhabits a rar^ atmo¬ 
sphere than they can breathe for long. 

"The soul of Adonais^ like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 

And the abode of the Eternal is too transcendent, too 
lonely, too exalted, for the smug gregarious children of 
terrestrial day. The sons of men do not like to be reminded 
that they are also sons of God. But they are sons of God ; 
godhood is our portion equally with manhood ; life is no less 
divine than it is human. Love and wonder are ringing 
through the world like the trumpet-caU of Lucifer to his 
angels, and the poet perceives that wonder and proclaims 
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that love in “ ditties of no tone.” To the sensual and to the 
worldly and to the base they are inaudible; but “ he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And so the value of 
prophecy, that is, of the message of poetry, to mankind is 
entirely proportionate to what I may perhaps call the 
individual’s sense of hearing. Some individuals are a little 
deaf; they hear a poet fulminating against outworn institu¬ 
tions, effete laws, stifling conventions, and superstitious 
dogmas that blind the soul and conceal the spirit of truth, 
and they call him a poet of revolt, for their ears are not 
attuned to that fine and ethereal music, that synthetic motif of 
reconciliation, which, if he be truly a poet, unifies all his life 
and all his work. Some are rather more deaf; they go to 
a poet for direct moral teaching, as one who should go to a 
bootmaker for cabbages or to a woman for logic or to a 
brewer for temperance reform; they ask him for advice 
on a particular line of conduct, for counsel in their social 
or business or professional worries, for a few words of the 
Longfellow type on a broken heart or a sprained ankle. 
Well, 1 suppose even Longfellow has his uses; but they are 
not the uses of poetry. And some are stone-deaf; at the 
moment when this most regrettable calamity overtook them 
they heard some quite authoritative and responsible person 
remark that the true subject-matter of poetry is life, and the 
force and indisputable accuracy of this saying unfortunately 
destroyed their sense of hearing before they had had time to 
learn that life does not consist solely of cheese and biscuits. 
So they ran about asserting that cheese and biscuits were 
the proper and only subject-matter for the poet, and that 
any one who presumed to suggest or indeed consider that 
figs, marmalade, or faith, hope and charity were equally 
good subject-matter, was a quack, charlatan, impostor, self- 
deluding hypocrite, and a dangerous and detestable enemy 
of society, sound thinking, progress, science, and art. Now 
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the cheese-and-biscuit outlook on life may serve a purpose; 
I am assured—I am very frequently assured—^it does, but I 
have yet to be convinced that its purpose is worth serving, still 
more, that its purpose is the purpose of poetry. It is no 
doubt very sad and terrible that Buddha, Solomon, Plato, 
Sophocles, Ajistotle, Lucretius, Leonardo da Vinci, Bacon, 
Shelley, Winwood Reade, Huxley, and so many more 
pioneers of scientific thought and synthetic creation, should 
have assumed—of course quite arbitrarily—and acted on their 
quite arbitrary assumption that the absolute manifested in 
matter is of more intrinsic and extrinsic importance than 
matter, its manifestation. But the lamentable fact and 
its still more lamentable conclusion remain none the less, 
and we are reluctantly forced to admit that hopes, ideals, 
and aspirations are an even more essential part of life than 
cheese, biscuits, or even proteid. All this is naturally most 
distressing and disturbing to the stone-deaf Let us leave 
them in their perturbation. 

The poet is not directly concerned with the objective 
appearances of existence. As artist, he may use them for 
his medium; he often does; but, as prophet, he rises 
above and beyond them. Subjective realities—soul and 
spirit—^are more vital to him than the material marks they 
assume. If soul and spirit are not an essential part of life, 
and therefore fit subject-matter for poetry, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in admitting that Keats’ Odes and Shelley’s Adonais 
and Tennyson’s Passing of Arthur anA Swinburne’s Triumph 
of Time —to name only modem examples, and those picked 
at random—are not poetry. But, far from being worried by 
this hypothesis, I have the hardihood to believe that, as the 
ages pass, the poet will concern himself less and less with ob¬ 
jective facts, more and more with subjective truth. Prose, and 
particularly fiction, is—^rightly—^usurping and will continue 
to usurp increasingly the place of poetry as a commentary 
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on the outward facts of life. Life’s inward realities are the 
poet’s true subject-matter, for poetry is the still small voice 
of religion speaking to the heart of humanity. Poetry is in 
its essence religious ; it is ideal, it is transcendent; for the 
poet not only the ultimate but the proximate reality is the 
gleam of the Holy Grail. And he follows the Gleam, till, 
in the indissoluble embrace of that last great mystery, death, 
he is made one with the object of his search. That is his 
goal: he seeks union, he seeks communion, with all the 
universal truths of existence,- believing truth always to be 
excellent and beautiful, only its excellence and its beauty 
are not always perceptible to the imperfect eyes of man. 
The poet has an answer to the problems of life; his 
answer is communion—the being one—^with life, with aU 
that is true, all that is excellent, all that is beautiful; 
his answer is Love. “ What is love ? Ask him who lives, 
what is life ? Ask him who adores, what is God ? . . . 
Love is that powerftd attraction towards all that we 
conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, 
and seek to awaken in aU things that are, a community with 
what we experience within ourselves. . . . This is Love. 
This is the bond and the sanction which connects not only 
man with man, but with everything which exists. We are 
bom into the world, and there is something within us which, 
fiom the instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its 
likeness. . . . This is the invisible and unattainable point to 
which Love tends.” ^ It would be hard to find a more 
transcendental conception of love than this, or a more satis¬ 
fying answer to the problems of existence, if we believe that 
evil is an accidental not an essential of life, that, just as 
virtue is its own reward in the greater sensibility to excel¬ 
lence of the virtuous individual, so vice is its own punishment, 

^ Shelley, On Lone. 
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in the greater insensibility to excellence of the vicious indi 
viduaL The implication of divine injustice inherent in such 
a theory as this renders it difficult of acceptance by those 
that believe in divine justice, and men, particularly the men 
of this generation, are evolving another theory, that of cosmic 
consciousness, which in the fulness of time may win nearer 
ultimate truth. Later I hope to return to that theory in 
these pages ; but meanwhile the former theory, on which as 
a basis rests all poetry up to our own time, alone concerns 
us; and, indeed, whichever theory we hold, in the end we 
reach the same conclusion, that the poet seeks commimion 
with all the universal truths of existence. Life’s problems 
are no problems to him, for he is a part of life, he is one with 
life. Take any of its problems: is it death ? He knows its 
pity and its terror— 

^^The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies. . 

Had not Keats’ brother Tom whom he loved died in his 
arms ? He knew the bitterness of death. But he rises 
above its bitterness to its universality. He listens to the 
song of the nightingale and cries— 

"Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! ” ^ 

And then truth flashes upon him, transcendent truth— 

" Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! ^ 

“ Thmi wast not bom for death ”; there is no death, there 
is life, only life, the everlasting life of the species. Shelley’s 

^ Keats, Oie to a Nightingale. 
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Ode to the West Wind bears the same message: the storm 
gathers, the waves are lashed into fury, the foliage of earth 
and sea is stripped withered and dead. Dead? Can that 
be dead which has given birth to new life? Can that be 
dead which still nourishes and quickens ? Can that be dead 
which has taken another form ? The storm gathers; the 
tumultuous waves of life beat furiously on men ; our mind 
is stripped bare of all those thoughts that once clad life in 
beauty and made the earth a paradise ; our heart is withered 
with suffering, with inexpiable suffering, and we grow old, 
and we die. Die ? How can we die who have given birth 
to new life ? How can we die whose every thought and 
word and deed have left their indelible stamp on the minds 
and lives of those that come after us? How can we die 
who have taken another form ? “ Earth to earth,” yes; our 
bodies become the green fields of spring; but not “ ashes 
to ashes ”; where is the fire in the ash ? and we, when we 
are dead, become the hue of the rose, the odour of the 
violet, the form of the hly. Birth, death, and birth: the ever¬ 
lasting cycle fulfils itself. “ Whatever may be [man’s] true 
and final destination, there is a spirit within him at enmity 
with nothingness and dissolution. This is the character of 
all life and being.” ^ Bvt, Shelley goes on, “ when you can 
discover where the fresh colovirs of the faded flower abide, 
or the music of the broken lyre, seek life among the dead.” ^ 
Yes, life as we know it, life in the limited human sense, but 
not in a larger sense, not in God’s sense ; and what is man’s 
little view beside that larger clearer view of the universal 
purpose ? We change, but we cannot die. 

"In this life 

Of error, ignorance, and strife. 

Where nothing is, but all things seem. 

And we the shadows of the dream. 


^ Shelley, On Life. * Shelley, On a Future State. 
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It is a modest creeds and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it. 

To own that death itself must be. 

Like all the rest, a mockery. 

That garden sweet, that lady fair. 

And all sweet shapes and odours there. 

In truth have never past away; 

Tis we, 'tis ours, are changed, not they. 

For love, and beauty, and delight. 

There is no death, nor change; their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure.*’^ 

Our bodies change; but our thoughts and deeds and words 
do not even change, they live for ever; and, if they are 
base or purposeless and unmeaning, they gather round them 
evil like a fimgus, or oblivion like dust. But, if they be true 
and excellent and beautiful, then the older they grow the 
younger they become ; they draw new life into themselves 
and give out new life, and draw in new life again from what 
they have given out, and give out new life again from 
what they have drawn in. And so they go on for ever, 
always becoming fairer and always impregnating themselves 
with new vitality; and their roots sink ever deeper and 
deeper down into the hearts and minds of men, till at last 
they pierce through, and bud and blossom afresh in the great 
heart of God. Men die. Man does not die. 

Such is the synthetic vision of the poet, whose views 
of life and all its problems is as his view of death; he comes 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. Carried beyond good and evil 
by his ever-increasing perception of beauty, raised above 
happiness and unhappiness by his ever-increasing perception 
of truth, made master of himself and of his art by his ever- 
increasing perception of the incommensurable frmction of 
poetry, he sees that Life is a unity; or rather, he makes Life 

> Shelley, The Sensitive Plant. 
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a unity by reconciling in his person and in his poetry its ethic 
and its aesthetic aspects, truth and beauty, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, prophecy and art, through the medium of that 
supreme and superhuman idea which shapes his being and 
informs his doing with the essential spirit of all true 
religion, transcendent Love. Poetic truth is universal truth, 
and universal truth is the truth of organic unity. A poem is 
not inorganic; a poem is an organism, a hving unity. The 
poet xmifies. He not only reconciles, but unifies and vivifies 
apparently opposing principles. It was in reconciling them 
that the Greeks excelled; the Hebrews excelled in their 
presentment of principles, the Greeks in their reconciliation 
of principles. They wedded imagination to reason, art to 
science, speech to action; they wedded law to freedom, order 
to progress, logic to intuition; they did not find inspiration 
contradictory to design, nor humility incompatible with 
pride, nor mysticism a negation of knowledge, nor religion 
irreconcilable with life. Empedocles was a priest and a poet, 
a visionary and a king; Pythagoras founded a volimtary 
nobihty; Pallas was the goddess of war and wisdom. In 
Greece the individual was not opposed to the State, because 
material well-being was secondary to moral and intellectual 
well-being. Their rule of life was simplicity in the home, 
splendour in the city, for they had that “ vivid consciousness 
of life which is the source of happiness.”^ Their aim was 
not tI but ri «5 ^v, not living, but living well. Their 
law was reason made articulate, and articulating with “ the 
irresistible law of right utterance,”^ for they were im- 
afraid in speculation and investigation, unafraid but reverent. 
They were determined to know, they sought out causes 
fearlessly, but they were reverent in the search, for they 
were aware that joy, that radiant joy which ran like a golden 
thread through all they thought and said and did, is a delicate 

> Butcher. 
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and evanescent thing, and, like the iridian beauty of bhe soap- 
bubble, vanishes, if it be handled roughly. The Scholar Gipsy 
was a Greek, 

Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt. 

Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 

O life unlike to ours ! 

Who fluctuate idly without term or scope. 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives. 

And each half lives a hundred different lives . . . 

Light half-believers of our casual creeds. 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d. 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds. 

Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d; 

For whom each year we see 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new; 

Who hesitate and falter life away. 

And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day. . . . 

We . . . wish the long unhappy dream would end. 

And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear; 

With close-lipp’d patience for our only friend. 

Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair— 

But none has hope like thine I . . . 

O bom in days when wits were fresh and clear. 

And life ran gaily . . . 

Before this strange disease of modem life. 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims. 

Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts. . . 

“O life unlike to ours I” What has Plato in common 
with us, our tea-fights, our Tit-Bits, our Tariff Reform? 
Do we know what we want, and why we want it ? Do we 
set a goal before us, and go straight to that goal, turning 
neither to right hand nor to left? Do we subordinate 
everything to our purpose ? Put happiness in our reach, 
and how many of us have the will to grasp it ? We have 
forgotten what wiQ means. Happiness is a state of mind; 
it does not come from outside; the true hero is happy in helL 

^ M. Arnold, The Scholar Gipsy, 
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And we—^we have not the will to happiness. We are weak¬ 
lings, cowards, sentimentalists. We have not the courage 
of our opinions. We dare not live our own lives.—Dare we 
not ? The Greeks wedded law to freedom and art to science, 
but they did not fuse them. It was left to a greater than 
any Greek to teach the brotherhood of man ; it was left to 
a mediaeval painter to learn that perfect knowledge is perfect 
love; it was left to a modem poet to teach that “ Hope 
creates from its own wreck the thing it contemplates; ” it 
was left to the twentieth century to learn that “ one and the 
same law . . . runs through the physical and moral world.” ^ 
We live in an age that is seeing the wildest dreams of poets 
come true: Shelley’s most fantastic imaginings—for they 
seemed fantastic to the children of the world—verified by 
the calm knowledge of Darwin; Blake’s most frenzied utter¬ 
ances—^for they seemed frenzied to the children of the world 
—coming from the severe lips of Huxley; science and poetry 
walking hand in hand; tmth and beauty one in reason as 
well as in perception. Shelley prophesied of the perfectibility 
of man, and Darwin discovered evolution. Men see more 
clearly now than ever they have seen before the first beams 
of that dawn which is beginning to break over the world; 
but it seems as if they were dazzled by the increasing 
splendour and, where before they groped blindly in darkness, 
now they grope blinded by light. Factions and sects struggle 
with one another in a vain and foolish disorder as to who 
shall herald the day; before it has fiiUy come, here men 
argue whence it came; here, when it shall first break, and 
how, and when. Reformers, in their whirling words, have 
forgotten the need for reform; legislators and statesmen 
forsake politics for parties; even poets leave their high 
callmg to wrangle in the market-place. The world is busy 
about little things. We have substituted EmU Reich for 

^ Butcher. 
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Plato and the Daily Mail for Shakespeare. We know that 
the Superman is coming, but we have forgotten that his 
name is not Bernard Shaw. The idea of poetry alone—^and 
it is manifested in a few almost unknown and utterly ignored 
poets,^ by virtue of the power of prophecy in them—amoves 
slowly and surely on. SheUey speaks somewhere of “ that 
great poem which all poets, like the co-operating thoughts 
of one great mind, have built up since the beginning of the 
world;” and elsewhere he says, “a truly divine reli^on 
might yet be estabhshed, if charity were really made the 
principle of it instead of faith.” The one saying is the 
complement of the other: the poem of the ages is the 
religion of charity, the religion of love is the universal poem. 
The first canto in that great epic, as the prophetic mind of 
the modem poet conceives it, tells of the fall of man, that 
divine disobedience whereby once and for all he discarded 
ignorance for knowledge, dependence for freedom, darkness 
for light, perceiving instinctively but surely that thereafter 
men should be as gods, knowing good and evil. In the 
second, the majestic and beautiful symbol of Christ on the 
Cross shadowed forth those two tremendous truths, the 
brotherhood of man and the gospel of suffering, and for self¬ 
repression substituted self-expression, complete, perfect, 
unafraid, the noblest and highest duty of every man bom of 
woman. The third canto ends with the discovery of 
evolution. Hitherto man has progressed unconsciously; 
consciously what may he not become? Already, in and 
through his “fall,” he has risen to a little lower than the 
angels. Now, with his full powers—^no, nor yet with his 
fiill powers, but with powers almost godlike—^he will take 
wings and, having conquered the universe, conquer himself. 

^ It may be invidious but it is less than just to specify Arthur Davison 
Ficke, W. W. Gibson (in his dramatic poems rather than his earlier lyrical 
and narrative work), Harold Monro, and A. K. Sabin. 
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What cantos are yet to be sung I The world is in its 
infancy; history does not extend back ten thousand years, 
and what are ten thousand years to the geologist ? and what 
is the geologist to God ? This is the vision of the poet, that 
sees the past unroll into the present and the present unroll 
into the future, onwards and upwards, onwards and 
upwards, for ever and for ever and for ever. This is the 
vision of the poet, that sees man a globule and an ape and a 
savage and a man and an angel and a god. This is the 
vision of the poet, that sees the last dread march against the 
Powers, and the conquest of the beast in nature, and the 
conquest of the beast in man. This is the vision of the 
poet, that sees coming in his triumph the Christ that is to 
be. Through the broad regions of interstellar space, through 
the radiant ether beyond, up eternally toward the everlasting 
sun, the soul of man is flying, winged with love and winged 
with wonder; he has shod his feet, that were erstwhiles of 
clay, with the transmuting sandals of poetry and of high 
endeavour; he has girded beauty about his loins like a giant’s 
robe, and on his brow he has set the magic seal of truth; his 
eyes are filled with the knowledge of God. As in the past, 
so in the fliture, what he will achieve he will achieve after 
infin ite struggles and heart-searchings and failures, dis¬ 
appointing, disheartening, disillusioning; but it is only thus, 
only by sufiering and defeat, that we mortals can attain the 
triumph that is to be, can climb sunward through the blind¬ 
ing mists of death and decay and time, and at the last stand 
conquerors face to face with God. 

Those are not the wild words of a dreamer. They are 
the sure knowledge which mfm has won hardly, won with 
his life’s blood, out of the primeval darkness that surrounded 
him. Now the darkness is swept away, and now—-dare we 
not live our own lives ? Can we not fuse what the Greeks 
wedded ? Can we not unify what the Greeks reconciled ? 
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We know that beauty is truth. We know that ethic and 
aesthetic are the same thing. The Greeks clarified life; 
Christ purified it; cannot we live it? Why should we 
always be referring to the past or to the future ? There 
is the present. If we really believe anything, we must act 
on our belief: we cannot help ourselves. Half-believers, 
what are you doing in the world? You hinder progress; 
and “ progress is the law and goal of human endeavour.” ^ 
Above man and beyond him shines the Gleam, the un¬ 
attainable Gleam, always. What are Hellenism and 
Hebraism to him who dreams of the Gk)d that is to be? 
Dreams of Gk>d ? No, he is making God. Is there purpose 
in the universe ? Who knows ? But we know that there 
will be purpose in the universe: man is putting it there; he 
is putting it there with his blood and with his tears. And 
the poet stands for man. Let none think that the poet 
underestimates human weakness, human toil, human suffer¬ 
ing. There is too much suffering in the world; and the 
poet suffers doubly, he suffers for himself, and he suffers for 
mankind. With the mother he cries over the dead body of 
her first-bom baby, and the silent agony of the father is his; 
he knows what it is to be parted from those one loves by 
death. But there are worse separators than death. Have 
you thought what it is to be parted from those one loves by 
life ? Have you seen them drift irrevocably away from you 
in the pursuit of unworthy and unprofitable ends ? Have 
you seen them waste their one life because they had not 
the will to strength, and you were powerless to make them 
strong ? But all these things the poet has seen—and 
endures: endures, though he cower under the lash of a 
public opinion that is not even sincere; endures, though he 
know hunger, and disappointment, and poverty, and dis¬ 
illusion ; endures, though he see his wife and children 

1 Butcher. 
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dying of starvation, while men—no, 1 cannot call them 
men—murderers—while those murderers, the negation of 
divine justice, feed their dogs, but not their brothers, with 
the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table; endures, 
though the world be too strong for those he loves, and they 
mock God, and serve Mammon. The poet endures. How 
should he not endure, who knows that it might all be pre¬ 
vented, that it all wiU be prevented in that day when there 
shall rise up one with the will to believe, the courage to say, 
and the strength to act on his saying, “ In my life evil shall 
cease ” ? 

^^That tempest dire 
Of human woe . . . 

First shrieking of a hundred million slaves, 

Then hopeless laughter hollow through the void, 

Then tears of blood.** ^ 

That cry of anguish is wrung from a modem poet; we 
have wmng it from him, we who have not the will to 
believe, the courage to speak, the strength to act. But it 
is a modem poet too who cries in triumph— 

" Immortal strong Desire shall never fail.** * 

And the strong desire of the poet is immortal; his eternal 
endeavour upwards and outwards to all that is above and 
beyond him, his ceaseless strife to attain that which can 
never be attained, his unquenchable longing to grasp the 
Grail,—these shall never fail so long as there is one man or 
woman left in the world, whose heart and brain are fired by 
the passionate enthusiasm of a noble thought, an unselfish 
wish, an heroic deed. 

Let man blot out from his vocabulary the words ethic 
and aesthetic, truth and beauty, Hebraism and Hellenism. 
liCt him write in their place one word,—Vital. Let us, 

1 Monro, Judo*. ® Sabin, The Wayfaren. 
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in whose loins the future lies, learn the vital theory 
of poetry, the vital theory of life:—^poetry for life’s sake, 
life for man’s sake, man for the sake of the God that is 
to be. 

Maurice Browne 
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REVIEW 

THE WORKING-MAN AS AN UNDERGRADUATE 

The New Scheme at Oxford viewed from the Undergraduate 

Standpoint 

T he Hilary Term of 1908 will long be remembered in 
the history of Oxford University for the detection of 
a formidable Socialistic plot to enable working-men to come 
into residence in our colleges, and there to lead the lives of 
ordinary undergraduates at a reduced fee. During the long 
vacation of 1907 a committee of seven University Repre¬ 
sentatives was appointed by the Vice-Chancellor to discuss 
with a corresponding number of Labour Representatives 
the desirability, and, I presume, the feasibility of a scheme, 
which resulted, on October 27th, 1908, in the passing of a 
Statute, uniting the two sets of Representatives in a 
Joint Committee. On the 28th of November 1908 the 
Joint Committee issued their Report, entitled, “ Oxford 
and Working-class Education,” which, to all intents and 
purposes, was the first indication afforded to under, 
graduates not in the secret of measures intended to 
affect them so nearly. That Report will never be for¬ 
gotten. Personally, my attention was drawn to it by 
a pamphlet from the pen of Mr. J. B. Rye, of Balliol 
College, containing such extraordinary excerpts, that I was 
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fain to believe he had omitted qualifying words in more 
cases than one. I procured a copy, and foimd to my 
amazement that Mr. Rye had treated the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee with perfect fairness. The Report, 
with its appendices, is an amazing document. I have read 
it from cover to cover, and have at times been spellbound 
by the irresistible humour of the whole situation. Coming 
from an undergraduate, these statements may be regarded as 
wild and even precocious, but I would have it vmderstood 
that it is academic respect for the authors of “ Oxford and 
Working-class Education ” that makes it impossible for me 
to believe that the proposals are a serious product of their 
well-tried and proven ability. I realise to the full that 
unsupported arguments of my own have very little claim for 
consideration, and consequently I propose to set forth in the 
words of their authors some of the passages from this Report 
which have done so much to provoke ridicule in the Junior, 
and uneasy merriment in the Senior Common Rooms of 
Oxford University. In doing so, I wish entirely to dissociate 
from criticism the representatives of the working-classes on 
the Joint Committee. The average undergraduate has no 
personal antipathy for the working-man, but fails to see why 
the question of his education should be decided by any lesser 
body than Parliament. Had the Vice-Chancellor appointed 
different University representatives who would have told 
the working-men the proper facts of the case, it is morally 
certain that this Report would never have been issued. 

The ke 5 Tiote of the earlier pages of the Report is one of 
almost sombre restraint. It is not until page 54 that there 
is a flicker of almost Gilbertian humour. 

“ The direction of University teaching,” we are told, “ in 
as far as it relates to the working-classes, should be in the 
hands of a committee consisting of an equal number of 
workpeople and University representatives. But we attach 
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great importance to the principle of direct representation, 
and we desire to see it extended for the following reasons : 
(a) The presence of leading members of working-class 
organisations is invaluable on account of the personal con¬ 
tributions of knowledge and suggestion which they can offer. 
This Report is a striking example of our statement, (d) It 
secures the confidence and co-operation of large bodies of 
men who might otherwise be inclined to distrust Oxford, 
(c) It gives workmen a very valuable insight into the 
working of University institutions—a knowledge which, 
through them, may be widely diffused throughout the 
nation.” 

There is a lack of consideration for undergraduates in the 
whole tone of the paragraph, which, if taken hterally, would 
certainly be calculated to cause the greatest annoyance to a 
vast majority of those at present in residence. Why, in the 
name of Honesty, should a class of men who, until the 
present, have had practically no connection at all with 
the University and do not propose to contribute to its 
funds, have a share in the control of that body, while neither 
we ourselves nor our parents, whose bank-books are the 
foundation and corner-stone of every college, are allowed 
the smallest influence in that direction ? The Dons on 
the committee are disciples of the doctrine of direct 
representation 1 And that being so, surely they must 
admit that we have the prior claim to that privilege. 
To adopt their own language and classifications: (a) The 
presence of leading members of undergraduate organisations 
would be invaluable on account of the personal contributions 
of knowledge and suggestion which they could offer. (6) 
It would secure the confidence and co-operation of large 
bodies of men who are at present given every reason for 
being inclined to distrust “ Oxford.” (c) It would give the 
undergraduate a very valuable insight into the workings 
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of certain University institutions which have long puzzled 
him, but, unlike the working-men, he would be far too fond 
of his Alma Mater to diffuse them throughout the nation ! 

His appetite whetted by the above passage, the reader is 
led unresisting through the more subdued hilarity of 
proposals for the establishment of extra-mural tutorial 
classes to fit the workmen for a University course. Being 
extra-mural, these institutions are not of immediate im¬ 
portance and interest to the undergraduate, though he 
may derive a great deal of innocent amusement from 
picturing to himself a mass meeting of employers in 
industrial towns afflicted by the members of a class who 
have been studying The Carbonari and Bakunin and the 
Anarchist Parties! At pages 72 and 73 the fun begins. 
It seemed as if the preceding passages must be leading up 
to something, but when the following met my eye, all 
expectations were surpassed— 

“ It is hardly necessary to point out that no workman 
can, out of his own earnings, provide anything approaching 
£l per week, and that such money as he has laid by must be 
used, not to pay for his residence in Oxford, but to support 
him during the period after leaving Oxford in which he is 
likely to be looking for employment. Moreover, if he is 
married, Ms family has to be considered.^ In abandoning his 
trade for two years, and consequently losing his wages and 
breaking his service, he will make, in any case, a very 
considerable financial sacrifice. It will be necessary, there¬ 
fore, if the freedom of access to Oxford, which is generally 
thought desirable, is to be a real, and not merely a nominal 
freedom, to find the means of maintaining him at the 
University.” 

This is delightftd. I am perfectly convinced that the 
undergraduate of to-day who contracted a marriage and 
^ I have italicised this sentence. 
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then applied to his college for financial assistance, would be 
told that a college was an institution for the encouragement 
of learning and not of matrimony. 

It appears that the working-man student may be an 
elderly man encumbered with a wife and children. Has 
anybody ever heard of a married scholar ? In some cases 
even Fellowships are closed to bachelors. Besides, what is 
to become of the aforesaid wife and family during the two 
years in which the bread-winner is occupied in the absorption 
of Economics, Political Science and History? Is it pro¬ 
posed that they should live at Oxford ? If so, where ? 
Possibly All Souls, or one of the less densely populated 
colleges, would be delighted to throw open its doors for the 
reception of those dependent for their living upon these 
translated workmen. But the most sanguine could scarcely 
regard it as a certainty, and so the problem remains 
unsolved. 

But where, the reader will ask, are the workmen scholars 
themselves to be housed ? On pages 76 and 77 he will find 
fidl particulars— 

“ The scholars may come up either as members of an 
ordinary college, or as non-coUegiate students, or as members 
of Ruskin College, according to the tastes of each individual 
and the adWce given to him. But we think it important to 
point out that the fullest facilities should be offered for the 
admission into ordinary colleges of any approved person who 
desires it. The life of the non-collegiate student, in spite of 
the great educational advantages which it offers at a very 
small cost, would not be that most adapted to the education 
of workpeople, because it would tend to cut them off from 
the opportunity of mixing with many different types of 
character and social tradition, which is generally admitted 
to be one of the most valuable elements in an Oxford educa¬ 
tion. ... We have seen no reason at all for agreeing 
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with the suggestion occasionally made that workmen students 
would not mix well with men drawn from the ‘ public ’ 
schools, or that they would introduce a discordant element 
into college life. Though it is hard for a poor man to enter 
a college, he finds in it, once he has entered, a spirit of 
fellowship and equality, and if we may be permitted to 
express our opinion on a matter on which certainty is im¬ 
possible, it seems to us that they would make very valuable 
contributions to the social life of Oxford, and that they 
would teach other undergraduates at least as much as they 
would learn from them. For this reason, if for no other, 
we would wish that a large number of them could reside 
regularly in Oxford colleges.” 

Here we have the crux of the whole situation. The 
Dons on the Joint Committee think that their new prot^g& 
will have no difficulty in entering into the ordinary social 
life of a college, the undergraduates k7ixm that such a thing 
is perfectly impossible. We are the people upon whom the 
prospective students are to be quartered; to our own exceed¬ 
ing discomfort, and, if they only knew it, to their own acute 
embarrassment. 

We are the best judges. I have had opportunities of 
observing, in a school mission camp, and under other 
circumstances into which I need not go more fully, that 
where the poor presume overmuch on the good nature of 
their more fortunate brethren, the awkwardness caused to 
the latter is only equalled by the embarrassment experienced 
by the former at any attempt at undue familiarity on the 
part of those whom, rightly or wrongly, the poor have always 
been taught to regard as their superiors. A state of things 
of the kind is quite impossible in an Oxford college, and 
I am perfectly confident that I am only voicing public 
opinion when I say emphatically that the two classes of 
undergraduates will never mix. 
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Commenting on the scheme in the Daily Telegraph of 
February 13, Canon Barnett, the philanthropic ex-warden of 
Toynbee Hall, impliedly dissents from this reasoning. 

“ The problem,” he said, “ as to the admission of working- 
people to residence is more difficult. The proposal is that, 
by means of scholarships, they should be enabled to live in 
colleges or in halls, or as non-coUegiate students. The 
difficulty would be got over if enough students could come 
to be a support to one another. There must always be a 
fear lest, if they be few in number, they may either lose 
their independence or else go to the extreme of protest. 
The University can, therefore, get over this difficulty by 
providing sufficient money to bring up a sufficient number 
of men, who will strengthen one another and influence the 
corporate Ufe of the place. The question whether students 
should reside in colleges, in halls, or in lodgings may be left 
to solve itself. If they are to reside in colleges, the present 
system of erecting new buildings, with suites of extensive 
rooms, might well be checked. Simpler buildings, adapted 
to the needs of workmen students, would save money, bring 
together types of men in one community, and not detract 
from the beauty of the city.” 

The Canon believes that the problem of residence may 
be left to solve itself; it is a pity he has not indicated the 
solution. But, at any rate, we see that we have here to deal 
with a serious reformer. His proposal that the building 
plans of colleges should be altered to fit the requirements of 
working-men students completely demolishes the argu¬ 
ment, so often advanced by Shavian Dons, viz. that the 
number of these scholars would be too inconsiderable to 
make any substantial difference in the social life of the 
University. 

In close alliance with the Canon is the Bishop of 
Birmingham. Speaking at Toynbee HaU, the Bishop, with 
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admirable candour and conviction, made the following 
statement— 

“ I desire a system in which it will be clearly imderstood 
and effectively brought about that, persons who do not 
at once show that they come to the University because they 
want to be students will have to go elsewhere. I am sure,” 
he continued, “ this is a reasonable request. If carried out 
it will produce a tremendous change. There will be a great 
displacement of rich or well-to-do young men who want to 
have a good time, by serious students who will come equally 
from all classes, but in a large measure fi«m among the 
workers.” 

From the above quotations it is clear that the Bishop 
and the Canon are the gentlemen to whom we have to look 
for the really dangerous attacks on our constitution, and, in 
the hght of their proposals, persons of academic position who 
have secretly aided and abetted such attacks do not appear 
to advantage. The Bishop would evict undergraduates 
whose sole purpose is not to study more or less academic 
subjects. This is where the parents of these profligate 
young gentlemen have a strong claim for consideration. 
The ordinary undergraduate at present in residence is not 
self-dependent, he is supplied with money by his parents or 
guardians, and if they happen to desire that, in addition to 
availing himself of the educational advantages of the Uni¬ 
versity, he should make use of the opportunities of improving 
himself socially for the circles in which his future life is to 
be spent, why should they be hindered from attaining their 
purpose at Oxford or Cambridge ? Depend upon it, parents 
of the type referred to are in a large majority, and, should 
the scheme ever come into force, it looks as if the Sister 
University would have good cause to congratulate herself 
upon a materially increased revenue. 

Turning again to the Report, the reader’s eye is at once 
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arrested by a most preposterous suggestion on page 81. 
It is scarcely believable that any one with the least ex¬ 
perience of the manners and customs of undergraduates 
could make this proposal in any spirit other than that of 
good-humoured badinage. 

“Finally, we think it desirable that the working-class 
students in residence in different colleges should as far as 
possible reside together during the vacation, and we recom¬ 
mend that facilities be offered them by one of the colleges 
for obtaining rooms in it at any rate during July, August 
and September.” 

So runs the Report, and having run thus far it lays 
aside any shadowy claim it may have possessed to thought¬ 
ful consideration at the hands of imdergraduates who 
prefer instruction to amusement. 

I have consulted several undergraduates on the sub¬ 
ject, and they have been unanimous in declaring that 
they hold the strongest objection to being compelled to 
surrender their rooms to workmen diuing vacation. They 
pay a heaA^ rent for their rooms, and they decorate them 
according to their own ideas ; it is not to be expected for a 
moment that they will tolerate the notion of lending their 
furniture and effects to the strangers. If the question 
of housing the workmen students in a College during 
the vacation is considered important, no steps can in 
common fairness be taken without consulting the under¬ 
graduates. The Dons on the committee cannot really 
be in earnest on this point, and, indeed, they seem just a 
little ashamed of it, for in conversation with one of the 
most enlightened supporters of their views in Oxford, I 
was surprised to find that he had not been told anything 
about it. Presumably they would not fail to take the 
soundest intellects of their own persuasion into their confi¬ 
dence on any matter they considered of real importance. 
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Nor can I believe that the following prefatory note 
expresses more than a pious hope. 

“ The Tutorial Classes are of course open to women 
upon the same terms as to men; there are several women 
students in the classes now at work. It is intended that 
the whole scheme shall benefit the education of working- 
women as much as the education of working-men. It 
would be within the province of the proposed Standing 
Committee to consider any further steps with regard to 
the education of working-women which may from time 
to time appear desirable.” 

Such chivalry is most refreshing, but what is to be the 
fate of these damsels who are to fit themselves for domestic 
usefulness by studying Political Science ? Are they to be 
the wives of the men students, and if so, is it proposed 
that married quarters should be included in any new 
building plans? I search the articles of Canon Barnett 
and the dicta of the Bishop of Birmingham for information, 
but all in vain. I am aware that, in the past few years, the 
experiment of mixed schools has been tried, but cannot 
really believe that it is desired to extend that principle to 
the Universities. There is, of coiu^e, one other possibility. 
Perhaps the committee intend that oin* friends of Somer¬ 
ville and Lady Margaret shall join us in the good work that 
is put ready to our hand, and help to cultivate the tender 
plant of learning in the factories and laimdries of the 
United Kingdom. With what degree of favour the ladies 
regard the prospect, I am not in a position to say, but they 
have always been worshippers at the feet of a deified Alma 
Mater, and it is possible that they, too, may be inclined to 
resent the intrusion. 

It is no easy task to resist the temptation to follow 
the authors in their progress through a mass of appendices 
—a progress which would be diverting, but, from the 
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point of view of this article, unfortunately irrelevant. It 
would not, for example, interest the average undergraduate 
to be told that “an impartial visitor from another planet, 
reflecting on our problems of government,” would, inter 
alia, make the observations that “ Governing is not a very 
difflcult art” and that “most men submit readily to 
authority wisely exercised.” Probably it would not interest 
him very much more if the “ visitor ” had actually arrived 
and had made the remark. Were the second of the 
aphorisms true and the scheme for mixing the classes a wise 
one, there would not be so whole-hearted an opposition on 
the part of the average undergraduate to the projects of the 
“ Reformers.” 

The above are the gems of the appendices, though there 
is a delightfully imaginative picture of a baffled Julius Csesar 
engaged in a “ point-to-point ” journey through the streets of 
London. 

About the Report no more need be said. I can only 
recommend undergraduates interested in the question to 
procure a copy for themselves at the cost of one shilling. 
I may add that, although it has aroused a fierce controversy 
in the Standard, the scheme has found few supporters in 
Oxford outside the Fabian circles. Writing in the Standard 
of February 10, a “ Socialist Undergraduate ” has, it is true, 
attempted to anticipate some of my arguments. He says 
that arguments of the kind are based on two assumptions— 

“ (a) The working-men may or may not mix well with 
undergraduates of the wealthier classes. 

“(6) As a consequence of their mixing the wealthier 
undergraduates may prefer to be educated elsewhere. 

“ The most casual inspection,” he proceeds, “ shows that 
one or other must fall to the ground. For if the working-men 
do not mix well with the present undergraduates, the latter 
will have no motive for withdrawing.” Has, he asks, the 
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appearance of undergraduates from the large granunar 
schools deterred Etonians from going to Oxford ? “ It is 
smely easy enough,” is his answer, “ for the wealthy under¬ 
graduates to form an exclusive set, as is usually the practice 
at the present time, and so avoid contact with those who 
have been less favomed by fortune. If, on the other hand, 
the new undergraduates do mix well, the objection falls 
automatically.” 

His inspection of the facts of the case, and of human 
nature has, to use his own words, been “most casual.” 
The remark that present undergraduates would have no 
motive for withdrawing if the working-men did not mix well 
with them, is illogical. “ Exclusive sets,” it is well known, 
are undesirable things, and by proposing to multiply them, 
“ A Socialist Undergraduate ” effectively demonstrates his 
complete ignorance of the easy “art of government.” 

Later on in his article, as might be expected, he insults 
the commercial instincts and progressive tendencies of the 
workmen by simulating a belief in the likelihood of their 
being content to confine themselves to a Diploma Course of 
Political Science. But the scheme is merely the thin end 
of the wedge in the strong-box of the University, and it is 
no disrespect to the workmen to say so. It is high time 
that the academic members of the Joint Committee began 
to realise that they are not standing godfathers to simpletons, 
but to men of the world. Sooner or later, the working-men 
are bound to resent their patronising attitude, and then the 
Dons will discover to their shocked amazement that they 
have make a grave miscalculation. The patronising attitude 
of the academic towards the working-man is excellently 
illustrated by Mr. Sydney Buxton’s brochure entitled 
“Ruskin College.” 

In the course of it Mr. Buxton retails some epigrammatic 
definitions of Ruskin College from the lips of undergraduate 
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orators, and also a satirical passage on the same institution 
from the pages of Punch. I am quite prepared to agree 
with him that the remarks of the undergraduates were not 
in the best of taste, and, for that reason, I do not propose to 
quote them, but at the same time they must serve as signs 
of the times. Though indelicate, they were undoubtedly 
the outcome of a genuine conviction. 

It is in the concluding sentences of Mr. Buxton’s 
pamphlet that the note of patronage is well-nigh intolerable. 
“The necessary common bond,” he writes, “is education in 
citizenship, and it is this which Ruskin College tries to give 
—conscious that it is only a new patch upon an old 
garment, an idealist experiment in faex RoniuU." When 
the working-man begins to understand the meaning of this 
somewhat unsavoury comparison, he will take prompt steps 
to make things unpleasant for the gentlemen who regard 
him as “ faex Romuli ” 1 I have enough confidence in, 
and I may say experience of, working-men to feel perfectly 
confident that, when they have attained their object of 
effecting an entrance into the University, they will speedily 
resent, and as speedily defeat all attempts at patronage and 
undue control. The academic members of the Joint 
Committee have started an avalanche and it looks as if 
they themselves will be overwhelmed by it. I am aware 
that it is the fashion now-a-days to dub any one who looks 
into the future, an alarmist; but it seems to me, and to a 
great many undergraduates with whom I have discussed the 
matter, that we are witnessing the beginnings of a great 
revolution. The scheme, if brought into operation, will, 
before long, materially alter the class of undergraduate, and 
presumably the class of Don as well. The closing words of 
Mr. Buxton’s little work bear upon the question. “ Fellow¬ 
ship,” he says, in the words of Wilham Morris, “ is Life, and 
lack of Fellowship is Death.” The swan song of the Dons 1 
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We undergraduates are in a very critical position, and 
neither we, nor our parents, nor the rulers of the Empire are 
being consulted in the matter. Describing the Longton 
University Class the Report runs: “ This was an ideal 
University Class. ... In the class were a gardener, a 
plumber, a potter’s thrower, a potter’s decorator, a basket- 
maker, a miner, a mechanic, a baker, several clerks, a 
librarian, a grocer, a miller’s agent, a railway agent, a clothier, 
insurance collectors, and elementary school teachers.” I 
have not the shghtest doubt that all of them are very 
excellent persons, and for that reason I venture to repeat 
the statement made above, that, if they were in possession of 
the fuU facts of the case, they would be the first to realise 
the complete anomaly of their position as undergraduates. 
They have been told by certain so-called representatives of 
Oxford, that the University is waiting to welcome them 
with open arms; it is not a pleasant nor an easy task to 
disillusion them, but they must be disillusioned at any 
cost. Undergraduate opinion must be taken into account 
on an occasion like this, and I have sufficient faith in those 
who rule us to believe that it ultimately will be. 

Meanwhile we cannot disguise the fact that eight of 
these extra-mural classes are already in existence. In 
spite of a general chorus of disapprobation the scheme is 
proceeding. The signal is up but the train rolls on I 

Graham Colmer, 
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T here is in all men a natural appetite for theology; 

and of this any one who cares to venture upon an 
injudicious remark in a railway carriage or a common room 
may any day immediately convince himself. Deep in the 
nature of each one of us there survives, alongside of the tiger 
and the ape—and endowed with some of the instincts of 
either—the theologian. It is a matter for surprise, therefore, 
that there is not in the world more lay theology than there 
is. The lay theologian ought to be the most natural and 
familiar of literary phenomena. As a matter of fact, his 
occasional appearance in literature is still always greeted as 
something of a portent. Two possible explanations suggest 
themselves. In the first place, while Ave have all of us a 
natural appetite for theology, few of us, perhaps, have a 
natural appetite for other people’s theology; and there has 
thus been for many ages a kind of silent conspiracy on the 
part of the already existent theologians to hmit the number 
of those persons from whom they are quite certain to differ 
in opinion. In the second place, there seems to exist a very 
general idea that to profess theology is in some sort to 
profess holiness; and there are probably very few average- 
minded laymen who would care to be thought by their 
neighbours to be “ holy.” The notion, I may say in passing, 
that there is some essential connection between theology 
and holiness is no doubt derived from observation of the 
controversial methods of known theologians. 
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However this may be, the lay theologian has never been 
either a familiar or a much loved phenomenon. His 
occasional advent is still felt as something anomalous and 
irritating. He is a guest without a wedding garment; and, 
if it were possible, without creating a disturbance, to bind 
him hand and foot and cast him into outer darkness, a good 
many of those who sit at the comfortable, if somewhat 
heavy, banquet of theology would probably be little loath to 
employ strong measures against an interloper so ugly and 
disreputable. But it is no longer possible to do this without 
creating a disturbance; or, indeed, to do it at all. For it 
has been discovered that the lay theologian is of all persons 
the most protean, elusive and inapprehensible. He slips 
through the fingers that strive to bind him, lightly and 
unembarrassed. He changes his shape at will, and is forever 
passing into something other than himself: 

ubi correptum vinclis manibusque tenebis 
turn variae eludent species, 

you think you have bound him, when somewhere in the far 
distance you hear him laughing at antagonists at once so 
malignant and so maladroit. 

And so this uninvited guest stays. He sometimes stays 
so long that the theologians actually begin to like him; often 
so long that they become indifferent to him. 

I propose in this paper to attempt some estimate of a 
great lay theologian who at one time was the object of 
considerable dislike, but towards whom the present genera¬ 
tion of Englishmen is rapidly becoming completely indifferent. 
I propose to inquire into the causes of this growing 
indifference and to ask how far it is reasonable. “ It is not 
always pleasant,” says Matthew Arnold himself, “to ask 
oneself questions about the friends of one’s youth; they 
cannot always well support it . . . yet we should make 
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this return, we should part with our illusions.”^ I shall 
in this paper divest myself of some of my youthful 
illusions about Matthew Arnold. I speak of “ youthful 
illusions.” I was sixteen when I first began to read Matthew 
Arnold’s theological writings; and, with the exception of 
the Athanasian Creed, they were the first theology I had 
ever read. That I let Matthew Arnold ride over me, foot, 
horse and artillery, goes without the saying. I mention this 
personal experience because it is, I fancy, the experience of 
a great many other people. A boy of sixteen in this 
country, if he is fond of hterature, inevitably reads Matthew 
Arnold. The charm of a style which, with all its manner¬ 
isms, is yet infinitely delicate and harmonious, exercises a 
fascination over him. At the same time, he has the happy 
sense that he is acquiring sweetness and light, and that he is 
one of a very few persons who are doing so. And so he 
reads and reads; and, since “ miracles do not happen,” one 
day he will inevitably chance upon Literature and Dogma; 
and, equally inevitably, he will prefer it to the Athanasian 
Creed. If one could reckon up the number of persons who 
were first led by Literature and Dogma, from what is called 
Faith to what used to be called Infidehty, I suspect that their 
number would be as the sands of the sea for multitude. 
Later, they “ make a return upon ” Matthew Arnold and his 
theology. How does he support such a return ? That is 
the question to which I wish to address myself. It is one, 
I may as well say at once, which I shall probably answer in 
a manner, on the whole, adverse to Matthew Arnold. That 
being so, let me first pay commendation to those qualities in 
him which I can still unreservedly admire. 

To his own age at any rate he rendered very eminent 
services. He was a great sedative force in a disturbed 
intellectual system. In an era of religious pessimism he 

^ Discourses in America, p. 148. 
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sustained a moderate and intelligent optimism. Through a 
long period of theological fever and depression he “hoped all 
things, beheved all things” of religion. His interest in 
religion, despite occasional outbursts of flippancy, was 
genuine and profound. Many of his utterances upon it, if 
they cannot be regarded as final, yet remain full of suggestion 
and stimulative power. He had, moreover, certain qualities 
of character which, as in life, so also in theology (remote as 
theology sometimes is from life), are often more important 
than genius or erudition. His theology was assailed often 
with acrimony and ridicule. Yet nowhere ever is he to be 
found failing in courage or good-temper, and only very rarely 
in fairness. He was possessed, moreover, of a theolo^cal 
learning much greater than is commonly supposed. And 
here let me quote a writer who speaks upon that point, as 
naturally I cannot, with authority. “Most people,” says 
Prof. Burkitt, “ do not know how well equipped Matthew 
Arnold was for his [theological] work. . . . He had an 
excellent knowledge, not only of the works of modem 
theologians, but—what is of much more importance—of the 
ancient sources also.” {Two Lectures on the Gospels, p. 55.) 
What Matthew Arnold said of Renan is in some measure 
true of himself: “ He is a real savant, though you would 

never guess it.” You would never guess it, because, like 
Renan, Matthew Arnold is one of the few real artists in 
theology. A certain Roman emperor said of Rome that he 
found it of brick and left it of marble. If theologians wished 
(and one day they may wish) to erect a monument to 
Matthew Arnold, and if they wished to inscribe upon it an 
epitaph which should, in a single sentence, indicate the 
supreme service which he rendered to their common calling, 
I would suggest to them this inscription: “Theologiam 
latericiam invenit, marmoream reliqidt." Or, if they desired 
something in a language which could be readily understood 
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by the average clergyman, they might say quite simply of 
Matthew Arnold that, “ He found theology a science and 
left it an art.” If theology can never be again quite the 
unlovely thing it once was, that is due in large measure to 
the influence of Matthew Arnold. 

And now, having thus salved my conscience, I am gojng, 
as Plato says, “to lay hands on my father Parmenides.” 

Five years ago there was published a little posthumous 
volume entitled Matthew Arnold!s Note Books. These note 
books were his literary diaries, in which he was in the habit 
of transcribing those passages from the authors he read 
which he wished to have constantly by him. They contain 
nothing of his own; and yet—somehow there is the whole 
of him in them. They expose the whole paradox of his 
mind and character, and in particular the strange paradox of 
his theology. For a paradox his theology ultimately is: 
since the pen, as Emerson says, “can never execute 
anything other than what the character can inspire.” To 
those who knew him personally, Matthew Arnold was the 
most modern of men; nor could anything, even Plato, well 
be more modern than his writing. But I shall never forget 
the “ shock of mild surprise ” which I experienced when I 
first turned the pages of these Note Books. The maker of 
these Note Books might have stepped out of the Middle 
Ages; and that is why I say that they reveal the whole 
paradox of his mind. Here is a man whose ordinary life 
was lived at the level of the best modem thought, who 
spoke to us always in a fashion the most modem conceivable, 
whose literary manner was the manner of a man of the 
world. Yet in these Note Books, if he has not just stepped 
out of, he is just stepping back into, the Middle Ages, 
sheltering himself within their “last enchantments” until 
the storm of thought and progress be overpast. This most 
modem of men is at heart a mediaeval man. We see him as 
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he is in the Note Books; and we shall not understand his 
writings, at any rate his theological writings, till we realise 
that in them he is a mediaeval man dressed up. He is a saint 
of the Church, who has been private secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne; and who has, - moreover, read a good deal of 
worldly and infidel hterature without the slightest intention 
of allowing it to influence him at all. 

Nor has it influenced him very much. Miracles, he 
says, do not happen. Yet he was a constant communicant, 
and, alone of his fellow-worshippers, he always turned 
towards the East at the Creed. “ Miracles do not happen ”; 
and that is really all he says about them. He might more 
truly have said, “I do not happen—to be interested in 
miracles.” That he really disliked, or even really disbelieved 
in miracles, I sometimes doubt. After all, miracles do 
happen. They happen to all men of imagination; and those 
persons are very fortunate, or very unfortunate, who go 
through life never seeing the heavens opened, never hearing 
the voices or beholding the faces of men long dead. Matthew ‘ 
Arnold’s distaste for miracles is ultimately distaste for 
argument, and that distaste he shares with a good many 
saints of the Middle Ages. And here let me say frankly 
how little, as I think, Matthew Arnold understood the 
strength of the case for miracles. While he greatly over¬ 
estimates the attachment to miracles of the average reflective 
man, yet he everywhere infinitely underestimates the proba¬ 
bility—using the word in its strict sense—the probability of 
miracles. The strength of the case for miracles consists still 
in the excellence and antiquity of the documents attesting 
the Resurrection. Matthew Arnold’s learning and judgment 
are well shown by the fact that he defended the antiquity of 
these documents at a time when men of his own way of 
thinking were still hopelessly under the influence of what I 
may call “Baurism.” Yet he strangely fails to see how 
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iifinitely strong is the witness which these documents, given 
ftr them some sort of apostolic origin, bear to the Resurrec- 
ti»n. The strength of that witness is still immense, and 
stil, even for those whom it does not convince, endlessly 
imfressive. More impressive, indeed, than ever before ; so 
impressive that the days of a priori Infidelity, we may say, 
are over. If miraculous Christianity is a false thing, vainly 
imagined, we must henceforth meet and beat it on its own 
ground. We must argue with it on the ground of historical 
evidences. We must not sit idly on the hills of a priorism, 
but we must descend into the plain: 

re Tio tZ^og ops^ofuv ’^e rig vjijuiv. 

“Miracles do not happen.” And so, says Matthew 
Arnold, “ I desire to pass from a Christianity relpng on its 
miracles to a Christianity relying on its natural truth.” To 
pass from the one to the other is, he tells us, “a great 
change.” That the change is a great one to some people is 
quite true; but I doubt if it was really a great one to 
Matthew Arnold. Miracles troubled him so little, that he 
could do equally well with or without them; and many 
Christians who, unlike him, imagine themselves to believe in 
miracles, are in the sam€ case. “This great change,” he 
continues naively, “can only be brought about by those 
whose attachment to Christianity is such that they cannot 
part with it.” His own attachment to Christianity was 
undoubtedly such that he could not part with it; and therein 
lies his weakness. He had no intention of “ parting with it,” 
come what might; and that is not truly a critical attitude. 
A real criticism is ready to part even with its most cherished 
convictions if, under examination, they fail. But Matthew 
Arnold never submits his cherished conviction of the 
“natural truth,” as he calls it, of Christianity to any ex¬ 
amination whatever. He parts with the more obvious of his 
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illusions; he parts e. g. with the illusion of miracle—or rather, 
“ let us agree,” he says, “ not to mention the subject.” But 
concerning every other aspect of Christianity he asks no 
questions at all. His faith is as much a matter of habit and 
tradition as that of any bishop on the bench. “ Certainty 
and grandeur,” he writes, “ are really and truly characters of 
Christianity. . . . Sine via non ihir, and Christianity . . . 
is mankind’s indispensable way.” We must hold to the 
“ natural truth ” of Christianity. By the “ natural truth ” of 
Christianity he means the Christian system of ethics, the 
Christian method of goodness. To be a Christian, is to have 
faith in the moral teaching of Christ and that “ attachment 
to the personality of Jesus ” which can so “ touch the 
morality ” of the Gospels “ with emotion,” as to lift us out 
of and above ourselves. But what is it which guarantees to 
us the natural truth of this Christianity ? Matthew Arnold 
professes to appeal to what he calls the universal experience 
of mankind. What he really does, is to appeal more suo to 
selected authorities. He cites the sages and philosophers of 
a dozen different times and climes. But he chooses his o^vn 
sages, and he selects his quotations from them to suit his 
purpose.^ What would so light a liver as Horace have 
thought, to find himself cited alongside of Stobseus, SS. Peter 
and Paul, Bishop Wilson and Goethe, as a witness to the 
doctrine of Christian renunciation ? And all because he had 
said, “ Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, imperat ” 1 and as though 
he had never said, “Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori,” or 
“ Nec dulces amores sperne, puer, neque tu choreas ”; and, 
as though on any showing he was not much rather the 
apostle of “Wein, Weib und Gesang,” than of “Stirb und 
Werde,” “Entbehren sollst du,” and the rest of it! And 
after all, when Matthew Arnold has selected his witnesses 
and told them what to say, what is it to which they really 
^ See particularly Lit. and Dogm,, ch. vi. §§ 3 sgq, 
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bear witness ? They bear witness for the most part, not to an 
essentially Christian ethics, but to ethics in general. They 
are witnesses to righteousness, rather than witnesses to 
Christ. The fact is that Matthew Arnold only very rarely 
troubles himself to distinguish between the ideal of right¬ 
eousness and the essentially Christian presentment of that 
ideal. If we really want to cite the universal testimony of 
mankind to the value of Christian ethics, a genuine testimony 
will be, not stray sentences from a score of amateur philo¬ 
sophers, but the lives men live, the lives they approve in 
others. There was delivered last year, before the University 
of Oxford, a series of Bampton Lectures, which bore the 
significant title, “An Inquiry into the Apparent Failure of 
Christianity as a Rule of Life and Conduct.” ^ The lectures 
were able and eloquent beyond their kind. Yet they were 
a frank and pathetic confession of failure. Nineteen centuries 
of failure, apparent failure, failure apparent even to a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England 1 That is surely a strange 
testimony to the universal appeal of Christian ethics 1 
The teaching of Christ; attachment to the personality of 
Christ. To understand either of these is a task requiring 
great historical talents. Matthew Arnold neither possessed 
these historical talents—he disliked history quite as much as 
he disliked miracles—nor understood the necessity of them. 
He nowhere submits the ethics of Christianity to any sort 
of critical analysis. He not only does not ask. Why, or 
how are they valid ? he never even asks what they are. His 
presentment of Christ’s teaching finds its sufficient con¬ 
demnation, I think, in the fact that it stands in no 
relation at all to any of the more considerable of sub¬ 
sequent inquiries in the same field. “ Christianity is 
mankind’s indispensable way.” Over against that let me 
set the view of a recent writer who will not be suspected 

^ Since published under the title The Reproach of the Gotpel (Longmans). 
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of any theological bias, but who examines Christian ethics 
as he would any other moral system. “ The ethic of 
primitive Christianity was determined by the lively ex¬ 
pectation ... of a supernatural Messianic Kingdom in 
which the history of the world would end.” And the 
writer—he is Prof. Hoffding, whose Philosophy of Religion 
has recently been translated into English—goes on to show 
how this Christianity of the age of Christ, and indeed of 
Christ himself, is really, owing to its apocalyptic character, 
not only not a moral system but actually a kind of negation 
of morals.^ Again, “ attachment to the personality of 
Christ” That is something which presents no difficulty 
to Matthew Arnold. Once more let me quote a recent 
writer: “ Jesus can only speak to us,” says Prof. Paul 
Wernle, in his lately published Quelleri des Lebens Jem —: 
“ he can only speak to us if we know him as he was. There 
is always the danger that we each one of us create him after 
our own image and lend to him those thoughts and feelings 
which, perhaps unknown to us, dwell in the depths of omr 
own soul. And so from the centre of history there is flung 
back to us just the echo of ourselves. And so we do but 
move in a circle ever round and about our own personality 
and learn and receive nothing from that which is outside and 
above us.” The Christ of Matthew Arnold is strangely and 
hopelessly made in the image of Matthew Arnold. His 
“ imerring and consummate felicity,” his “prepossessingness,” 
his “ sweet reasonableness,” his “ method,” his “ secret ”— 
all these phrases do but “ fling back to us from the centre of 
history” an echo of Matthew Arnold’s own personality. 
What, let me only ask, what would he who said “Why 
callest thou me good ? ” have thought of one who spoke of 
him as “prepossessing”? Well did Mr. Gladstone speak of 
Matthew Arnold as patronising a Christ of his own creation. 

^ Hoffding^ c^p. cU, pp. 360 sqq, (E.T.). 
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I would say, then, of Matthew Arnold that, in what 
concerns the teaching of Christ, he is utterly wanting in the 
power of historical criticism: in what concerns the person¬ 
ality of Christ he altogether lacks the historical imagination. 
He dismisses miracle with a smile: and then he takes refuge 
with a traditional Christian ethics which he never examines 
and with a Christ made in his own image. And even this 
Christ is only dressed up. This “ prepossessing ” Christ, 
with his “ unerring and consummate felicity,” sweetly 
reasonable, a sort of mild and undialectical Plato, is not 
really the Christ even of Matthew Arnold. What Christ 
really was to him now and again—particularly in S. Paul 
and Protestantism, more so in the N’ote Books —he allows 
us to divine. He was just the Christ of the men of the 
Middle Ages, with whom, ere we are to live, we must be 
crucified and die. 

“ If we were asked,” he says in God and the Bible, what 
in our opinion we had by lAterature and Dogma effected for 
readers of the Bible, we should answer that we had effected 
two things before all. First, we had led the reader to see 
what God means in the Bible ; secondly, we had made him 
ask himself what is meant by “ winning Christ,” “ knowing 
Christ.” That Matthew Arnold has helped many or any to 
know Christ, I do not think: nor that he has helped them 
to win Christ: though there are many no doubt whom he 
has helped in a sense to retain Christ. But if his Christian¬ 
ity is thus defective, what of his theism ? How does he assist 
us to know what God means ? 

I prefer to say nothing in this connection of his extra¬ 
ordinary incursion into the realm of Philology. That God 
means etymologically “the shining” may or may not be 
true. But in either case the fact can have no value for the 
religious man as such: there is no way in which it can help 
him. We may leave Matthew Arnold’s dissertation upon 
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“ the shining ” to go the way of his cognate disquisition on 
the roots sta, bu and as. It is a pity that with these he 
should have made stupid and dull two chapters of what, 
from the purely literary standpoint, is perhaps his best book 
—God and the Bible. But leaving the God who means 
“shining,” what are we to say of the God who is defined 
now as “ the stream of tendency in which all things seek to 
fulfil the law of their being,” and now as “ the Eternal, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness”? Of the first of 
these two definitions, 1 can make nothing at all. Matthew 
Arnold said of another attempt to define God—the 
Athanasian Creed—that it was “pseudo-science with a 
strong dash of temper.” Now the first of his own two 
definitions of God is to my mind “pseudo-science.” It is 
jargon: and it is a jargon of which, the more I analyse it, 
the less able am I, as I say, to make any sense whatever. 
“The stream of tendency in which all things seek to fiilfil 
the law of their being.” Why not simply “ stream of 
tendency ” ? for how are we to separate in thought this 
“ stream of tendency ” from the things which seek to fulfil 
in it the law of their being ? The stream of tendency is 
a stream run dry if these “things” are not its waters. 
Busticus expectat: and I may add that if there is a slight 
rusticity here in Matthew Arnold’s logic, there is an equal 
rusticity in the merely literary form of his definition. 
And even if this rustic quality of logic and phraseology 
were absent from this definition, what even then would 
it amount to? Would it come to very much more than 
to saying that God was the Zeitgeist? “Cam’st thou 
from heaven, O child of Light, but this to declare ? ” 
And in any case, how are we to reconcile such a theism as 
this definition seems to offer us either with Christianity 
itself or even with the Christianity of Matthew Arnold ? 
When Christ speaks of God as his father—or as ours,—^when 
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St. Paul says that we are children of God by adoption (and 
this manner of thought is constant with them and funda¬ 
mental), they are “ throwing out their words ” at an idea 
which is as foreign to the idea presented by Matthew 
Arnold’s definition as anything could well be. And this 
objection will apply equally to Matthew Arnold’s other 
definition of God. 

This other definition, however, is happier by far than the 
first. “The Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for righteous¬ 
ness.” The first half of it is, as Matthew Arnold says, a 
thing verifiable. The second half is, it is true, an assump¬ 
tion : and when we contemplate the cruelty long drawn out 
of nature and of history, it is a very bold assumption: it is 
one, for example, which, because of this very cruelty of 
nature and of history. Mill refused to entertain. Yet it is, 
perhaps—when we remember how hard to kindle in man 
is any enthusiasm for righteousness, any effort after good— 
a forgivable assumption. At any rate we can never get 
away from the consciousness of an Eternal, behind pheno¬ 
mena, a “ not ourselves ” of whom we would willingly think 
only what is good. 

Of one other definition of Matthew Arnold I would wish 
to say one word: his definition of religion as “ morality 
touched with emotion.” That definition brings Matthew 
Arnold again into conflict not only with the Christianity of 
Christ but also with his own conception of that Christianity. 
The Christ who sat down to eat with sinners knew very well 
that religion only begins where morality ends: that the 
essence of religion is just this, that it lifts us above morality, 
out of the moral judgment both of ourselves and others. 
Christ knew that; and St. Paul knew it: does he not speak 
of the “ life hidden with Christ in God ” ? and what is it to 
hide our life with Christ in God if it be not so to attach 
ourselves to the highest human nature that we seem to rise 
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above human nature altogether and its limitations, to get 
beyond human standards, to “ pass out of judgment ” ? 

“Morality touched with emotion.” I hope I do not 
seem to disparage morality. Few of us can be saved with¬ 
out it, though this also is granted to some. But none of 
us can be saved by it. We are only saved, we are only 
religious, in so far as we sometimes rise above it. Matthew 
Arnold believed that the moral teaching of Christ was still 
sufficient for our salvation, and that herein might be found 
a common meeting-place for all religious men. But he 
never troubled himself to analyse this teaching : and the 
more it is analysed, and the more the life it enjoins is con¬ 
trasted with the lives that are lived, the more, I fancy, wiD 
it appear not sufficient. Sine via non itur. Yet the result 
of nineteen centuries of thinking and doing is a civilisation 
which (setting aside supernatural beliefs) is as far removed 
from Christianity as it well could be. I think better of 
human nature than to suppose that if it really believed in the 
all-sufficiency of Christian ethics it would not have made 
some better progress in that direction. 

Sine via non itur. If the Christian way of life is not 
“ mankind’s indispensable way,” what way, you will ask, is 
there ? Where are we to get our standards of life ? 

Let me give you first an answer out of Plato. “ In a 
sense,” says Protagoras in Plato, “ all men are teachers of 
virtue.” That is perhaps not quite true: and so let me give 
you secondly an answer out of Aristotle. I cannot give you 
his words: but every one is familiar with his doctrine that 
the judge in all moral questions must be the ^povifMs. By 
the (ppovi/jLog let us understand the ordinary decent person 
with a little more intelligence than ordinary. I would then 
combine the answer of Protagoras with that of Aristotle. I 
believe in a permanent good sense in humanity which in the 
long run will not go very far wrong upon moral questions. 
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Whether there be miracles, they shall fail: whether there be 
moral systems, they shall pass away. But in the long run 
the common sense of decent men—and they are many— 
never faileth. But this common sense must be interrogated. 
The avs^sraa-Tos is ever our prime peril. The Christian 
way of life is stUl largely an avt^iraa-Tos |3»op: and there are 
still endless obstacles in the way of a sincere examination of 
it. There is still ignorance and bigotry: but the kind of 
obstacle which I think more dangerous still is the ultimate 
mediaevalism of men like Matthew Arnold who are both 
liberal and informed. Matthew Arnold sought to rebuild 
the Church of England upon the unexamined moral teaching 
of Christ. I believe with him that we still need a Church 
of England. It has stiU its great work to do, of making 
mert better. We must rebuild the Church: and may it 
be truly a national one. But we must not build upon an 
unexamined foundation. We must plant our pillars upon 
the examined common sense of the human race. We must 
found our building upon the deep heart of man. That is a 
foundation upon which if a man build he shall rear a fabric 
dominant, unassailable, immortal. The storms of passion 
shall to no purpose beat upon it. Winds of doctrine shall 
spend their spite upon it unavailingly. Vaporous creeds 
shall not weaken its walls: nor age-long superstition tarnish 
one stone of it. But bright and beautiful it shall front the 
ages, golden-turreted, sun-smitten—as it were a dream 
arrested and fixed in marble. Within it there shall move 
men and women like unto ours and yet not like. There 
shall be courage in their eye and heart, honour on the lips 
and in the souls of them. They shall want nothing but life 
as it is: and the joy of beautiful living shall keep them alive 
for evermore. 

H. W. Garrod 
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Some Delects in their Currieulumf and a Remedy 

A t the Conference of Headmasters, held at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School on December 23 last, the following 
resolutions were submitted by Mr. Gilson— 

1. That, in the opinion of the Conference, the average 
boy cannot undertake the study of more than two 
languages besides English before attaining the age 
of fourteen years without detriment to his general 
education. 

2. That as the Entrance and Entrance Scholarship Ex¬ 
aminations of the Public Schools largely control the 
curriculum in Preparatory Schools for the average as 
well as for the exceptional boys, it is desirable that 
no candidate of the ordinary age for admission should 
be allowed to offer more than two foreign languages 
in such examinations; and that, provided Latin is 
taken, Greek, French, and German should be 
alternatives, carrying equal weight. 

3. That as experience shows it to be possible for a boy 
to attain a high standard of Greek scholarship by the 
age of eighteen or nineteen, even though he may not 
have begim Greek till fourteen, or even considerably 
later, it is the duty of Public Schools to provide a 
class or classes in which the study of Greek can 
be begun. 

Of these resolutions, the first and third were carried, the 
second lost by three votes. It is not proposed to criticise 
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the consistency of the Conference in accepting the first while 
rejecting the second; in such a body consistency is neither 
expected nor found. But these resolutions, whether con¬ 
sistent or inconsistent, are important for two reasons; they 
do indicate the fundamental defect in the curriculum of our 
Public Schools, and they show that influential opinion is alive 
to the presence of that defect. 

But this is not aU. There was proposed by the Head¬ 
master of Eton, as a rider to these three, the following 
fourth resolution— 

4. To appoint a Committee to consider a scheme of 
studies for boys from the ages of nine to sixteen or 
thereabout, and to report on the subject. 

This rider was carried with one dissentient. At last the 
limbo of mere words is left, and there is a possibility of 
resolutions being executed in practice. In view of this 
action of the Headmasters, the present time seems not 
unseasonable for a review of some disputed points. 

Against the present scheme of studies three indictments 
may be brought: it is surcharged with languages; it 
recognises inadequately the bent of individual boys; it fails 
to arouse an intellectual interest in the majority of boys. 

It might be maintained with some justice, that the 
scheme of studies is crowded both in school and out of it, 
and not with languages only; that the modern school-boy is 
under such constant instruction and supervision that no time 
is left him for assimilating his mental food, or for finding his 
own occupations. But if school hours alone are taken into 
account, it appears, not indeed that the regular hours of 
instruction are too long, but that too much is attempted in 
them ; more subjects are proposed to the boy’s apprehension 
than he can cope with successfully. Undoubtedly, the 
requirements of modern life, the increase of international 
No. 6. 83 D 
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intercourse, and the variety of careers now open to boys of 
that class for which the ordinary Public School caters, do 
tend to crowd the curriculum. As at present constituted, 
it is the result of two conflicting theories of education, which 
have arranged an ill-balanced compromise; the one, that 
education should discipline the mind by introducing it to 
what are called “ liberal ” studies; the other, that it should 
directly prepare a boy for that profession which he is likely to 
enter. This compromise is apparent both in the Modem and 
the Classical tj^e of education. In the former, a boy must 
leam his French and his German and his Mathematics, or he 
cannot be a successful merchant or accoimtant; but, never¬ 
theless, we must, it is said, retain the humanising influences 
of Latin, History and English. In the latter, every boy is 
made to specialise on two dead languages; but, as a sop to 
modernity, “ a whilF of an idea ” of French, Mathematics 
and English is introduced. Such a comprehensive scheme 
might indeed be negotiable, if our human nature in the 
periods of boyhood and adolescence could content itself with 
four hours of sleep, wakeful as Vergil’s Rumour. Truly 
enough, the ideal education should broaden and strengthen 
the mind, while retaining its grasp upon our complex modem 
life; but we doubt if even a Miltonic curriculum would 
achieve tliis result perfeetly. There is no time for every¬ 
thing : a selection must therefore be made, as judicious as 
circumstances permit. 

In making this selection, there are two essential facts 
that must be taken into account; first, that the majority of 
boys have a greater ability for one class of studies than 
another; seeondly, that this ability, though innate, does not 
manifest itself usually with any clearness until a particular 
epoch m the boy’s life—an epoch that varies with individual 
boys, but occurs somewhere between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen; perhaps, as a mle, halfway between the two. It 
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follows from this that a different scheme of studies must be 
devised for the different periods before and after the 
emergence of the youthful intelligence. While the par¬ 
ticular bent is still undeveloped, a general education, that 
shall lay foundations, is more appropriate; when it begins to 
mature, a special education is needed that shall erect upon 
them the particular structure. 

What is the most fitting curriculum for the early years 
of a boy’s life, beginning with the time when he enters a 
preparatory school? In general, we cannot avoid a large 
linguistic element. Upon an adequate command of language 
all subsequent mental progress depends. If a boy can 
neither express his own ideas nor understand the expressions 
of others, he is at a great initial disadvantage. And further, 
experience shows that, up to a certain point, a linguistic 
training is a valuable discipline for the mind. The curri¬ 
culum at present in vogue is linguistic, but it defeats its own 
objects through excess. It admits, as a rule, four languages, 
usually Latin, Greek, French, and English, which must be 
coaxed into the callow mind, in addition to a knowledge 
of History, Mathematics and Divinity. Such a scheme of 
studies is indigestible both for the average and the excep¬ 
tional boy. Four languages, with one only of which he is 
acquainted by nature, are beyond the powers of any young 
boy to assimilate. Such a labour is it for him to acquire the 
rudiments of all, that he is unable to obtain a grasp of any 
single one. The task of committing to memory the grammar 
of Latin repeats itself almost identically in the case of Greek 
and French. The same stage of linguistic training is gone 
through no less than three times, with differences pro¬ 
portioned only to the difficulty of the language and the date 
at which it is begun. It is not denied that instruction in 
grammatical forms is a necessary prelude to any proficiency 
in language; that it trains the memory and inculcates a 
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habit of application to distastehil studies. But it is denied 
that four languages are necessary to secure this result; 
rather, it is maintained that this result might be achieved 
better if a jettison were made of one of them. 

English must be taught. Of that the school-masta* is 
only too painfully conscious. A modem language must be 
taught, partly for educational purposes, partly for subsequent 
utility. At present it appears that this should be French- 
Outcries have been raised against the insufficient teaching of 
German in our Public Schools, weighted with allusions to the 
expansive menace of the Teuton. A knowledge of German 
is no doubt useful and instructive, but French has superior 
claims. It is simple; and therefore, if efficiently taught, so 
readily apprehensible by the young mind as to allow con¬ 
siderable progress; it is still the language of international 
intercourse; and, most important of all, it may be taught in 
co-ordination with Latin in such a way as to illustrate by 
example the growth and adaptation of language. A scheme 
of linguistic training, comprising, beside the mother-tongue, 
two foreign languages, one dead and one living, so taught 
that their relations are simply but clearly defined, would 
seem to offer the most efficient linguistic training that is 
possible without overloading the curriculum. With three 
languages, one of which is his native language, another easy 
of acquisition, and all of which are closely interconnected, 
he might form an acquaintance penetrating at any rate 
slightly below the outer surface, passing beyond the mere 
memorising of mles and irregularities. Of such intimacy, of 
such comparison of languages, the present curriculum does 
not admit, and thus it is that the average boy, between the 
ages of thirteen and fourteen years, arrives at a Public School, 
boasting a nodding acquaintance with four languages, a 
familiarity with none, and a hearty disgust for all. 

It has been implied that the third language should be 
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Latin. That the scheme of studies should retain one dead 
language, is generally conceded; and the preference is 
usually given to Latin. The mature student may contend 
that Greek is the finer language, that it is more subtle and 
delicate, more melodious, more various, more original, and 
possessed of a far superior literature. But for pedagogic 
pmposes, Latin will more than hold its own. It is clear, 
regular, logical, formal, verbally simple; it is the source of 
the Romance languages; it furnishes a large proportion of 
English words in common use, as well as the terminology 
of science, and has exercised a moulding influence upon 
English prose. All these recommendations do not, naturally, 
apply to the small boy; but even though he abandon Latin 
when he enters a Public School, the time spent upon it will 
not have been wasted. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the scheme of studies 
for every boy until the age at which his particular bent 
emerges, should consist of Mathematics, History and 
Divinity, in such proportion as may be thought fit, and 
of three languages, English, French and Latin ; taught, 
not independently, but in connection with one another. 
This suggestion differs in an essential respect from that of 
Mr. Gilson. He holds, indeed, that the average boy (we 
should say, no boy) cannot before the age of fourteen years 
be taught more than three languages without positive harm. 
But for such boys he does not prohibit Greek: with the 
result that, if his suggestions for the regulation of Entrance 
Examinations are followed, we shall have some boys who 
may have a knowledge of English, Greek and Latin, but of 
no modem foreign language at all. It is hardly credible 
that a scheme admitting of such a possibility could commend 
itself. To allow any boy to spend his labour over the rudi¬ 
ments of two languages, both dead, and of similar stmcture, 
would be as detrimental to his general education as anything 
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that Mr. Gilson at present deplores. Rather, let us prohibit 
the study of Greek until a boy enters a Public School, or 
becomes obviously ripe for beginning it; let us take care, 
that if the linguistic curriculum be reduced, it should still 
cover as broad a field as possible. No boy should specialise 
in the grammar and syntax of two dead languages until 
after the age of thirteen years. 

When a boy has been exercised in this curriculum for 
four or five years, let us say from the ages of eight to 
thirteen, it should be possible to determine in what direc¬ 
tion his abilities chiefly lie; whether he is likely to be most 
successful as a Mathematician, an Historian, a Linguist, or 
in any other particular branch of study. Or, if it cannot be 
ascertained that he has any particular ability for anything, 
at any rate, those subjects may be discovered for which he 
has a very particular disability, and the wasting of his time 
upon these avoided. Armed with which knowledge, those 
responsible for his future education may now determine the 
character of it. And here we reach the second indictment 
that may be brought against the present curriculum: it 
recognises inadequately the bent of individual boys ; it does 
not afford sufficient opportunities for specialisation. No 
doubt, specialisation does prevail to some extent in our 
Pubhc Schools. A boy may specialise in history, in mathe¬ 
matics, in classics, in science, if he shows any decided turn 
for one or the other; by this means are produced the boys 
who obtain scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. But, 
in the very great majority of cases, these are only the 
exceptional boys. It is only in very rare instances that any 
boy of average ability is allowed to specialise, at least in 
any subject in which he can hope to make any progress. 
He is compelled, as a rule, to confine his attention to 
languages in particular, with which, most probably, the 
concrete turn of his mind renders him quite unable to cope. 
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He is a specialist, truly enough, but in a subject where he is 
quite at sea. He pounds away at his grammar and his 
syntax, his translation and his proses, learning by rote, but 
rarely appreciating what he learns, until he reaches a fifth 
or lower sixth form: whereupon he leaves school, and enters 
upon either an University or a business career; in both of 
which cases he lays aside with a sigh of relief those subjects 
by which his youthful intelligence has been fostered, and 
joins the ranks of the Philistines. If he enters a University 
and deaves it at the age of twenty-two, he wiU probably 
have devoted fourteen years to the acquisition of two noble 
languages; with the edifying result, that he can compose 
crabbed sentences by rule of thumb, can spell out a trans¬ 
lation by the aid of a dietionary, and can recite his “sad 
meehanie exercise ”; but has seareely any acquaintance with 
the life and thought of the ancients, and their precious 
legacies bequeathed to the modern world; has little compre¬ 
hension of the style or subject of any book which he spells 
out; can read no classic, even the simplest, “ with feet on 
the fender”; in short, has a most positive contempt and 
disgust for anything that savours of Greek or Latin. No 
doubt, he has received some, perhaps eonsiderable, mental 
training; but surely, it cannot be that such training is only 
possible at such a cost. And the cost is of two kinds: 
intellectually, stagnation and disgust; financially, a heavy 
burden upon parents. It is for the production of a result such 
as this that the elaborate machinery of our Public Schools 
exists to-day. It is, in fact, a system in which the able boy 
may prosper (as, indeed, he will prosper in most places), 
but in which the average boy is the victim of a most 
unsympathetic curriculum. 

If the Public Schools are to continue to satisfy the 
intellectual needs of the country, this system must be 
changed. Public opinion wiU, sooner or later, awake to 
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the fact that the intellect of the dull or average boy is 
studiously neglected. And here a misunderstanding must 
be avoided. No charge is brought against the sympathy 
of school-masters for their pupils. Instances there are, 
doubtless, where such sympathy is wanting; but we believe 
that the great majority of school-masters do honestly strive, 
so far as may be, to adapt a rigid curriculum to the needs 
of individuals. But the elasticity possible is very smalL 
It is the machinery that must ^be altered rather than those 
who manipulate it. And if this can be done, the reaction 
upon these must be beneficial Something wiU have been 
done to break down that dead wall of intellectual apathy 
in the modem school-boy which is the bane of the modem 
school-master. 

The present curriculum must be altered in such a way 
that provision shall be made for the specialisation of every 
boy, whether able, mediocre or slow. What form this 
specialisation shall take may be determined, in general, 
about the time when the average boy enters a Public School; 
it will be upon one or another of those studies which have 
formed hitherto the elements of his general education. 
Necessarily, at first the specialisation will be very slight, 
just sufficient to throw the weight into the scale of individual 
ability, without inducing that narrowness of mind which is 
the outcome of premature concentration upon one particular 
subject. That the specialisation should have small begin¬ 
nings and increase only upon a gradual ratio, is a point that 
cannot be too strongly laboured. It is not the aim of 
modem education to evolve narrow proficients in any one 
branch of study: this result is highly pernicious both to the 
individual and to the progress of his special study; but 
rather to take the utmost advantage of such natural ability 
as a boy may possess, without destroying the possibility of 
a liberal culture. To secure this result, when specialisation, 
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however slight, has once begun, the rest of the curriculum 
should be so arranged that it may serve as a natural antidote 
to the narrowness of specialisation. If Science or Mathe¬ 
matics be specialised, let emphasis be laid upon the more 
liberal studies; if Classics, Modem Languages, or History, 
upon the more exact sciences. Too complete attention to 
the “ liberal ” studies is apt to foster a vagueness of mind 
that flatters itself upon taking a broad view of things; the 
scientist, engaged with studies that seldom range far afield 
for their subject matter, tends to lapse into a precision that 
is sceptical of the general view. Ready examples are to 
hand in the productions of the Final Classical School at 
Oxford, or the Science Tripos at Cambridge. To the evils 
of a purely “ liberal ” education, opinion is scarcely yet fully 
alive; those of specialisation it apprehends, with a strong 
tendency to exaggerate. That the latter are very real, 
cannot be denied; but we should not make such a bogy 
of specialisation as to be afraid to apply it when its rational 
application could be only beneficial; as it must be, if thereby 
the talent of any boy, however able, be guided to its potential 
matiuity. 

It has been said, that the present curriculum faUs to 
arouse any intellectual interest in the majority of boys. 
The main reason for this deplorable state of affairs will now 
be apparent. The boy is not suited with his subject. To 
him it appears, and not untruly, that in thumbing out 
languages he is merely wasting his time. He feels that he 
is obtaining no grasp of them, and if he does continue to 
work at them, it is only from a sense of duty or a fear of 
pimishment. That a boy should be compelled up to the 
age, let us say, of sixteen, to devote the major portion of 
bis time to a subject unremunerative to him in almost every 
way, is little short of criminal folly. And it can scarcely be 
doubted that many of these boys, if turned on to something 
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of a more concrete nature, would have achieved a real, if 
not a bnUiant, progress. Of course, it is not desired to 
convert the modem school-boy into an intellectual prig. 
Prigs of all species are always detestable, but above all of 
the species intellectual. Nor, indeed, could this consum¬ 
mation be achieved, even if desired. Mr. A. C. Benson has 
said, “ the Public Schools must reflect to a certain extent 
the tendencies of the nation; and the nation is certainly not 
preoccupied with intellectual interests.” And above all, the 
British school-boy loves conventionality and common sense, 
often mistaking the former for the latter, and is not likely 
to fall into intellectual dilettanteism. But a sturdy mistrust 
of the purely intellectual is by no means the same thing as 
apathy of mind; and it is this last that distinguishes the 
Public School-boy. He thinks it beneath his dignity to be 
interested in work. Long generations have found work 
iminteresting, and now the tradition is fixed. But if the 
subject be one that suits him, it is remarkable how this 
attitude disappears. I have heard of a captain of games in 
a large house in a Public School, who complained, with a 
fine Philistinism, that he could not get the boys to practise 
football: they were all “reading history in their studies.” 
Or again, it was said by a boy at another school about a 

certain master, “ I do like Mr.-’s lessons: it’s not like 

being in school at all.” The inference need not be explained. 
And the remedy is plain : suit the boy with his subject, and 
the interest will come of itself. 

We have barely adumbrated this scheme: to elaborate 
its details would be tedious; and, indeed, such work belongs 
to experiment rather than to theory. The scheme may 
appear to some to be revolutionary and impracticable. That 
it would necessitate great and radical changes, is not denied; 
it is here, indeed, that its merits are claimed to lie; for it is 
the growing conviction of the writer that the whole principle 
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of our present Public School education, whether classical or 
modem, is fiindamentally erroneous; that it is consequently 
ineffective, and hears no fruit at all proportioned to the 
trouble and expense bestowed upon it. The British dislike 
for system is notorious, but the existing chaos must glut 
even our appetite for muddle. When we consider the rapid 
growth in intellectual efficiency of nations that may be 
friendly, but yet are rivals, it becomes apparent that in 
persisting with our present policy we are doing ourselves 
grave hurt, and are betraying the great heritage we have 
received. It may be said that the scheme is impracticable. 
Undoubtedly, it demands a very extensive reorganisation; 
and in settled communities, to reorganise in the face of 
tradition, habit and prejudice, and without paralysing the 
work of the moment, is a task of very great difficulty. But 
if the task be difficult, its results will be commensurate. 
Our Public Schools are famous nurseries of physical and 
moral strength: they give forth to the world strong men 
who can govern. Let them continue to do this, but let 
them do more; let them be for the nation sources of light 
and leading. 

A. R. Gidney 
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N othing but the request of the Editor of this Magazine 
would have induced me to embark on the thorny 
subject of the Religion of the Undergraduate, especially as 
in the first number of the Review Mr. William Temple 
essayed it in the only possible safe way by showing the 
religious opportunities of the undergraduate at Oxford, 
which, I presume, are much the same at Cambridge. In 
so doing he has gone over much ground which I should like 
to traverse, and my field is necessarily further restricted 
because my experience has taught me that the under¬ 
graduate is in many respects much like other young men, 
and not a being entirely svi generis, and also that at bottom 
he greatly resembles my friends and myself at his age. In 
some respects I cherish a hope that he is better than we 
were thirty years ago, but it may be that my favourable 
opinion is due to the fact that he is not quite so frank with 
me as regards his sayings and doings as my contemporaries 
were in those happy days when we were so foolish. 

The general effect of the three years the average man 
spends at Oxford or Cambridge is, I believe, to retard his 
development for a time, and then to advance it rapidly. As 
a freshman there is a tendency to deteriorate slightly in 
character, but at the end of the third year great progress has 
generally been made. The responsible sixth form boy 
becomes the irresponsible freshman in order to be turned 
into a thoughtful, self-respecting B.A., in many ways well 
fitted for the battle of hfe; and the question before us is, 
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How far does religion assist the youth in this development ? 
In answering it, it may be weU to see what is the ideal of 
the University in general as to the sort of man they wish to 
produce. 

To the world the “ don ” is an exalted being living in a 
severe intellectual atmosphere aloof from mankind and 
completely ignorant of affairs, possibly alike little regardful 
of his personal appearance and his temporal interests, a man 
of learning and a babe in finance. It is most desirable that 
this view should be cherished, and the services of lady 
novelists and great financiers in this direction ought to be 
more recognised than has been the case hitherto. The 
superstition is never likely to die, because it flatters the 
unlettered to think that students are in all really important 
matters inferior to themselves. As a Suffolk farmer summed 
up the intellectual gifts of a young relative, who had proved 
himself a distinguished senior wrangler, to his cronies: “ He 
knows a mort of things we don’t know, and we knows a 
mort of things that he don’t know.” As a matter of fact, 
however, the average don is as thorough a Philistine as 
ever fastened on greaves of brass, practical, alive to his own 
interests with a good healthy outlook, and like the average 
school-master, “incredibly average.” 

When a college of these elevated mortals meet to choose 
a new fellow they invariably select, regardless of all other 
considerations, one as like themselves as they can find, namely 
the most intellectual young man in the University, not yet 
in possession of a fellowship. Having done this, they 
sometimes try to imagine the sort of man they would really 
like to add to their society, and he is somewhat of this kind. 
A clever manly fellow who has been at a good school and in 
a good set in the University, who has taken part in the life, 
thought and amusements of the college, and has shown no 
disposition to leave the ordinary routine of its life. He 
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ought to have taken a good degree without showing an 
absorbing interest in his subject, have been a regular 
attendant at college chapel, interested in the choir and the 
college mission, with no fanatical tendencies towards popery 
or excessive Evangelicalism, have sufficient interest in social 
work to show parties of East Enders round the college 
pleasantly, and let them go home to work out their own 
salvation without his interference, and, if he proves a sound 
liberal wise enough to recognise that things are not yet ripe 
for change, so much the better. To produce such a paragon 
is the object of most colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
laudable efforts are made in this direction. A man is helped 
in his work thoroughly and continuously; nothing can 
exceed the pains college tutors and lecturers take with their 
pupils both publicly and in private. Indeed it is a moot 
point whether this conscientious discharge of the office of a 
teacher is not detrimental to originality of thought, and men 
are too much looked after and helped in their work. The 
college chapel services are reverently performed and excel¬ 
lent sermons are provided, great pains being taken to invite 
preachers from outside. The “ dons ” take a genuine 
interest in the men, and are far from being the inaccessible 
Olympians they are supposed to have been in days of 
old. In fact, the general impression produced by a visit to a 
good college at either University is that a great deal of 
useful work is being done for the benefit of its students, 
the whole tone being healthy if a trifle Philistine and 
commonplace, and the general result being the production 
of men of a distinctly valuable type of sturdy common-sense 
Englishmen living rational lives, and not troubling much 
about the problems of the universe. The religion inculcated 
is decent and decorous, not destitute of a high moral standard, 
but timid in regard to extremes and afraid of enthusiasm. 
It is really a continuation of the public school teaching, and 
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so absolutely devoid of partisanship that many liberal church¬ 
men could see in it the ideal form of Christianity with which, 
were it only to satisfy anybody—which it never has done 
nor is likely to do—would unite all the sensible men in 
Christendom. 

The religion of the undergraduate is, however, very 
seldom official; and in dealing with it one may safely ignore 
that which the college system exists to perpetuate. Not 
that this has not a distinct value of its own; indeed it is 
not easy to overestimate it. Because the subject has been 
treated here from its less serious side is no reason why it 
should be assumed that it is unimportant. Even a casual 
observer of University life cannot fail to be impressed by 
the evident desire on behalf of the authorised religious 
teachers to do their duty, and those who speak of the 
irreverence of the services in chapel, the unsuitable character 
of college sermons, etc., convict themselves of ignorance of 
the actual state of affairs. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell on these things here, 
but on the spontaneous impulses of the undergraduate in 
the direction of religion. The subject interests him, perhaps 
more at the present than at any time, and at his age he is as 
a rule easily touched by its appeals. Of course there is no 
such a being as the “ undergraduate ” about whom I am asked 
to write. The majority of our young men have very marked 
individualities, due to differences of home training, upbringing 
and education. The varieties of rank and fortune are as 
great at Oxford or Cambridge as anywhere in the world, 
and nowhere is individualism fostered more. In addition 
to this it must be remembered that the better an Englishman 
is, the more reticent he is in the matter of his religious 
convictions. 

It is therefore merely an expression of personal opinion 
when I assert my belief that the religion of the very best 
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type of undergraduate is considered by him to be a matter 
between himself and his Maker. He is the sort of man 
whose religious life is so unobtrusive that he is not considered 
a factor of importance by the leaders of religious thought. 
His beliefs are as a rule very simple, and like his acts, straight¬ 
forward. He goes on his way calmly and unostentatiously, 
and only his intimate Mends know how high are his principles 
or how strong his convictions. He by no means invariably 
takes orders; but whatever his career or the circumstances 
of his modest, imassuming life, he does his duty and sets the 
coimtry an example of what an Englishman ought to be. 
There are many such men scattered throughout our ancient 
Universities of aU shades of religious opinion: but as they 
would not care to be discussed individually, they need not 
be discussed as a class, though they display the religion of 
the undergraduate at its best. 

The activity of the different religious agencies in the 
University is very marked, and there is a determination on aU 
sides that as few as possible shall escape their nets. In 
every college high, low and broad church are on the look-out 
for adherents; nor are the nonconformists behindhand in the 
hunt for souls, the common object of all being that a man 
shall be retained by the church or party which claimed him 
when he came up. The results of this are, I think, far less 
disastrous than might be expected. There is a remarkable 
absence of bigotry and intolerance in the atmosphere of a 
great University, and religion among those who profess it is 
stronger as a bond than party differences are as a dissolvent. 
It is consequently possible to appeal on religious subjects to 
undergraduates en masse than perhaps to any one else. 
Herein lies the success of such world-wide agencies as the 
Students’ Volunteer movement. Even Roman Catholics are 
not unaffected by liberalism of this type, and the clergy to 
whom their charge is committed seem to be men of remark- 
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able good sense and breadth of mind. But though it is not 
uncommon for a religious undergraduate to change to 
another school of thought, it is by no means easy, owing to 
the care that is taken to enrol him in some society repre¬ 
sentative of the views in which he was brought up. 

The modem undergraduate can at any rate never 
complain with the Psalmist that “no man cares for his 
soul,” the great difficulty of those in authority being to 
restrain the superabundant energies of those who desire to 
do him good. Bishops are constantly coming to beg him 
to be ordained, missionaries to urge him to go to the heathen, 
“fathers” of various orders to expound to him the faith, 
evangelists to arouse him to repentance, social workers to 
call him to “ settle ” somewhere and reform society. Besides 
this there are societies innumerable, and reading of endless 
papers on countless subjects. The result of being so much 
preached to is that in the breasts of many youths there arises 
an inordinate desire to preach; and one of the snares in the 
way of a devout young man is the constant demand on the 
time which ought to be devoted to study to give addresses 
or hold meetings. The pious idler is one of the greatest 
nuisances a college tutor is paid to deal with. To be told 
that lectures have been neglected, compositions not shown, of 
books recommended left unread, even chapels “cut” and 
gate bills disregarded because of the claims of this or that 
call to religious work, and that with an air of patient 
resignation as if you were a worldling rebuking a saint, is 
more trying to the temper than dealing with some young 
sinner tempted to a week’s idleness by the arrival of a new 
horse, or by the absorbing excitement of a coming race or 
match. It is but just to say that the majority of religious 
undergraduates are consistent in the discharge of their duties ; 
but the gentleman I have referred to is always with us. 
No. 6. 49 E 
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though there are signs that the religious bodies are dis¬ 
couraging his peculiar view of duty. 

The amount of discussion on religion is great and incessant. 
How much of this is serious and not a mere intellectual exer¬ 
cise is difficult to determine, especially when we remember 
that now-a-days almost every reading man, say at a B.A. table 
in hall, is specialising on a different subject, and that the 
only common groimd in which all think themselves equally 
proficient, and are equally ignorant, are religion and politics. 
Of these the former is the most fertile topic of conversation, 
and it is thus that the majority of men’s opinions are in¬ 
fluenced. As a rule, a religious discussion is one between an 
opponent and defender of Christianity, and their arguments 
are valuable only as indicating the attitude of mind of the 
disputants. There is a large class who are sincerely anxious 
to believe, but cannot accept the postulates on which the 
Christian system depends. Generally these men are very 
ignorant of the real character, either of the postulates or of 
the system itself, nor are their opponents their superiors 
in this respect. The objections of thirty years ago are 
advanced and met by the answers which failed to satisfy 
men some fifty years earlier. For this reason the doubters 
have the reputation of being intellectualists; but it is rare 
indeed that their religious difficulties are based on sound 
argument. Not that they are for this reason to be dis¬ 
regarded, as the religious disquiet in the Universities is wide¬ 
spread among our yoimg men, and if not particularly 
enlightened, thoroughly honest. In certain quarters attempts 
are made to propagate it; and there are men who consider 
it a positive duty to oppose and expose what they deem to 
be the fallacies of the Christian religion. As a rule, the 
morality inculcated by those who are most zealous in this 
propaganda is elevated and severe; but there are not lacking 
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evidences that in certain quarters theories are being advanced 
as a rule as pure hypotheses, entirely in opposition to all 
those moral ideals on which the fabric of modem society 
rests. The danger of such views is not to those who broach 
them so much as to their auditors, or rather to their auditors’ 
auditors. 

Cambridge certainly does not possess at the present 
moment any striking preacher or great religious leader 
among the residents: of Oxford I am naturally unable to 
speak definitely. Whether this is a disadvantage or not to 
a University is not easy to decide. There is something to 
be said on both sides. On the one hand, a leader inspires 
and among young men quickens new ideals and heroic 
impulses; on the other, there is a tendeney for a school of 
somewhat slavish admirers to arise who labour to imitate the 
master rather than to advanee on the lines he has laid down. 
The school of theology at Cambridge has lost immensely in 
prestige since the days of Westcott, but at the same time 
there seems more prospect of yoimg and able men arising to 
direct the future than there was in the days when aspiring 
divines “ hoped to begin to be his diseiples.” A remarkable 
feature in the religion of the modem undergraduate is the 
interest taken in missionary work. This is in part due to 
the movement encomaged in all Universities, and also to the 
stir made in this direction by the late Pan-Anglican 
Congress. But I cannot but think that the reason lies 
deeper, and that the imagination is seriously touched by the 
appeal of the heathen world. China and India have both a 
powerful hold on the imagination of many undergraduates, 
and I fancy that recmits will be forthcoming in greater 
numbers than in past years. 

There remains, however, the mass of the undergraduate 
world, the vast majority of our young men remarkable for 
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nothing in particular, and the question forces itself upon us, 
how do all these currents of opinion affect them? The 
obvious answer that he remains quite iminfluenced conveys 
anything but the truth. In fact, he is more moved by the 
thought around him than he is aware. If religion is despised 
by men of ability and there is a tendency to disparage it as 
unworthy of intellectual consideration, the ordinary man has 
a feeling that there is something unsoimd, and he allows his 
natural indolence to keep him from those practices of 
devotion to which he has been accustomed. On the other 
hand, he is profoundly touched by goodness and appreciative 
of it, and it has often surprised me to learn how justly the 
average undergraduate gauges the worth of those with whom 
he comes in contact. 

There are not wanting, I believe, signs of a great revival 
of Christian enthusiasm in our older Universities, though it 
is impossible to say how or when it will be manifested. I 
should not myself be surprised if it took the form of social 
work animated by the belief that religion and nothing else 
must be the basis of aU reform ; but it is a dangerous thing 
to predict an5rthing in the present condition of affairs. Of 
one thing, however, I am sure, that the old idea that religion 
and high intellectual culture are incompatible belongs to the 
past rather than to the present generation of undergraduates. 
The tide of materialism which began to flow in the sixties 
and seventies has begun to ebb, and may be succeeded by 
one of a very different character. The future depends on 
the present in the same way as the present does on the past. 
Till the beginning of this century few realised how strong 
the anti-Christian movements of an earlier generation were, 
and in the same way it will take time to judge of the religion 
of this age. 

I conclude this article by reminding any one who may 
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read it that it is only an expression of individual opinion, and 
that none but a prophet, which the present writer is not, 
can read the signs of the times. Indeed to him it seems a 
liberty to write on such a subject as the religion of the 
undergraduate, which no man can approach without feeling 
that he is far from understanding a secret imknown even 
to the undergraduate himself. 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
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T O all historical purport Viterbo suddenly sprang into 
full-fledged activity in 1101, when the town formed 
the centre of that “ patrimony of St. Peter ” which Countess 
Matilda handed over to the Papal See. Whatever traditions 
of earlier cities may be the subject of dubious folk-lore, it 
then emerged into prominence, and to this hour has retained 
its entrancing mediaevalism. All the Italian towns have 
their separate individuality and characteristic appearance 
in a diversity quite undiscoverable in France or England. 
In her twisting streets full of quaint nooks, Viterbo still 
speaks of pontifical rule, of fevered strife, and is to-day 
redolent alike of the romance and of the realities of the 
Middle Ages. Thousands who come south from Florence 
to Rome only pause at either Siena or Perugia, though 
a minority may spend a day or two at Orvieto. Viterbo, 
little more than fifty miles north of the Eternal City, and 
the papal refuge in so many adversities, well rewards a 
visit. 

Motoring from Siena, a burst water jacket had prevented 
us from arriving until ne?irly midnight. Soon after six the 
next morning, I was put and intent on seeing the relics of 
Saint Rose. A prophet proverbially has little honour in his 
own country and the garrulous hotel-keeper would only 
remark that the saint had her festa and for the rest of the 
year she was forgotten. Remembering how Catherine is 
exploited at Siena and Francis at Assisi, even to the sale of 
picture postcards made in Germany, the absolute neglect of 
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the patron saint of Viterbo in her native town during all the 
year save one day, suggests that if she is forgotten there, 
how httle about her is likely to be remembered elsewhere 
apart from a very faint and subsidiary Franciscan cult in a 
few convents. 

Ascending narrow streets on a hill side, I came to a 
small square, perhaps the plainest thing in all Viterbo, where 
it is impossible to walk twenty yards without encountering 
some delicate gem of architecture. Probably no other 
church in Italy is more whitewashed and bare than this 
conventual one dedicated to St. Rose. One glance 
revealed that it was so hideously offensive in its ugliness 
as to be paralleled only by Whitfield’s Tabernacle in 
Tottenham Court Road. The sacristan, who was sweep¬ 
ing out the interior, never even came forward to extract 
solde from the stranger, but a few being slipped into his 
ready hand, he pointed to a huge gilded and curtained grille 
on the north side of the church and rang a bell. 

After a pause the curtains were puUed back and within a 
black-robed nun proceeded to light some candles. Then 
she drew apart a second pair of curtains and fell on her 
knees. A gilded bier was disclosed upon a small platform, 
and on it clothed in the simple robe of the Franciscan order 
lay the body of St. Rose. More than six hundred and fifty 
years had elapsed since the breath had passed from her, and 
still with folded hands she lay there as though interceding 
for the town that only remembered her as excuse for an 
annual The form was shrivelled beneath the Francis¬ 

can dress, but the blackened mummified face might have 
been that of the corpse of a woman who had lived unto 
middle age, whereas Rose had exhausted her stock of 
vitality before she was eighteen. 

It was a strange experience to pass from the crisp fresh¬ 
ness of that Italian morning in April to the artificial light of 
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those candles, with the tawdry gilding lending what lustre 
cheapness could to the corpse of the saint—self-harassed in 
life, her order has even denied her quiet burial. She stays 
above the earth to be the penny peep-show of any one who 
cares to gaze on this mediaeval morgue. Hamlet’s moralising 
over the skull has here a strange commentary. 

The very surname of the parents of Rose are unknown. 
Even the Bollandists only mention them as John and 
Catherine. They were a very poor couple who acted as 
sacristan and domestics to the convent of St. Maria di 
Viterbo. Late in life to them was bom this daughter, 
who was as cataleptic and as much a victim of hysteria as 
any modem girl who has formed the subject of a medical 
treatise. There are the customary fables in the acta proc. 
can. of pre-conscious piety: that she never cried, that she 
never desired nourishment, with the usual corollary that she 
had precocious understanding from her very birth. 

Quite probable is the statement that as soon as she could 
toddle she would seek the church. Its size compared to the 
hovel in which she lived would impress her imagination, 
and of course she was brought up amid religious surroimd- 
ings. The acta fiuther states that doves loved to perch on 
her hands and to eat cmmbs she gave them. Moreover, a 
miracle is recorded at the early age of three. Her aunt had 
been dead twenty-four hours when the child entered the 
room, and directly she knelt down, the corpse was restored 
to perfect health. Surely comment is superfluous. 

There can be no doubt that cheek by jowl with the 
oppression exercised in a town tom between Pope and 
Emperor, a considerable religious cult also existed. Viterbo 
was full of monasteries and convents long before the earliest 
papal election was held there in 1261. The first flush of the 
Franciscan revival had not passed, and to an imaginative 
child the wandering Brethren were almost contemporaneous 
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Apostles. In all probability she was left entirely to her own 
devices, and these took the form of asceticism. To be bare¬ 
legged and bare-headed, and to be indifferent to weather, is 
the lot of every Italian child of poor parents, but the step 
from scanty food to voluntary fasting for an imaginative 
little girl was not wide, and other acts were no doubt in 
harmony. Child-saints were not uncommon; Santa Fina of 
San Gimiagno may be particularly cited, and the infection of 
juvenile enthusiasm was shown in the children’s crusade. 

On her festal day, paltry statues of Rose are sold depict¬ 
ing her carrying a jug. This is to commemorate the legend 
that another child, having broken a jug, falsely accused Rose 
of having done so. The owner assailed her with a storm of 
abuse, and when she had finished. Rose gathered up the 
pieces and handed her back the jug intact. This is not 
more incredible than the other tale, that the child accused a 
woman of stealing her mother’s hen. The woman denied 
the theft, but immediately her face became covered with 
hen’s feathers, whereupon the terrified thief restored the 
fowl, and upon fresh prayers from Rose, her countenance 
was restored. Decidedly more rude in its imaginativeness 
than any tale in the Decameron^ it also points a moral. 

Long before she was eleven—and then of course she was 
too young for admission to any convent—she seems to have 
made for herself, in her parents’ house, a cell, which con¬ 
tained only a wretched bed and a tiny altar. Here she 
emulated aU the extravagances of Catherine of Siena in her 
years of spiritual novitiate, wearing a hair shirt, disciplining 
herself and performing prodigies of fasting and abstention 
from sleep. 

One day her father told her— 

“ Unless you change the way you are going on, I shall 
tear all the hair off your head.” 

“ I am ready to suffer anything for my Saviour.” 
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“ If that win not do and you are still obstinate, I will tie 
you up tightly.” 

“ My Saviour was tied to a column, and I do not fear 
bonds. Oh, father, do not try to frighten me or turn me 
from my ways, because I cannot obey you, for God has 
commanded me to live as I do.” 

“Do as God wiU,” said her parent, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders, and with that ended the only recorded opposition to 
her extravagances. Her pious biographers narrate the usual 
visions of hell, and further, that she was able to teU the 
posthumous fate of many she had never seen alive. 

Small wonder that her way of life in the damp hovel 
brought on consumption. Taken from her cell, for ^fifteen 
months she lay the prey of fever. On the point of death, 
she suddenly revived, and springing from her bed fell on her 
knees, beseeching those around to worship the Mother of 
God, who was entering the room. Later, she declared that 
in her trance the Virgin had bade her go in pilgrimage to 
the parish church, and after mass to have her hair cut, to be 
enrolled as a Tertiary and to bind round her waist the rope 
with which her parents tied up their little ass. Thereafter 
she was to wait the hour when she was to denounce heresy. 

Apparently without demur this child, then aged twelve, 
was duly allowed to make her vows in public under the 
sponsorship of Zita, the secular superior of the local Ter- 
tiaries, and such a juvenile votary created some little stir in 
Viterbo. The seeds of hysteria were sprouting into a young 
plant. It was fostered by the fact that Viterbo stood in the 
midst of the struggle between the Papacy and the Empire. 
Rose had seen the Imperial Palace being built in the town, 
and had watched it sacked by the hirelings of the Church. 
Frederic advanced to assault the town. The Imperial 
garrison was fortified in a tower, the Imperial army was 
storming the Longobard walls. Viterban women fought as 
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bravely as the men. One matron jumped into the trench 
and beat the helmet off the head of a German soldier. A 
little girl carrying stones to be hurled at the foe had her 
arm pierced by an arrow; she extracted it with her teeth 
without dropping the stones. A gale of wind suddenly 
blew the flames caused by incendiarism into the face of the 
assailants, and after their retreat, the town had three years 
of peace. 

What sort of morality existed there may be gathered 
from a pontifical utterance of Innocent III a generation 
earlier:—“You rot in your sins like beasts of burden in 
their stalls, and the stink of your putrefaction has already 
infected the vieinity. You have exeited the disgust and 
turned away the heart of God Himself.” It is pieturesque 
to remember that the townsfolk in the twelfth eentury had 
taken up arms in order to affirm the beauty of a girl named 
Galicina, whose throat was so transparent that wine could 
be seen flowing down it when she drank—or so her admirers 
declared, and were prepared to prove with sword and spear. 
Of course, the Franeiscans, who were resanetifying Italy, 
were especially unpopular with the Emperor, and as a small 
Tertiary, Rose might regard Frederie as one of the Beasts of 
the Apocal)q)se. One day in September, a few months 
after her vows, the anguish of the Crucifixion had specially 
appeared to her. Having rendered herself uneonscious by 
giving herself blows with a stone on her bosom, she regained 
her senses only to rush into the streets. 

Naturally a erowd gathered round this exeited little girl, 
perched on a boulder in the market-plaee, who shrieked to 
her hearers to repent, threatening divine ehastisement if they 
were obdurate. Some of her hearers followed her to the 
church, where hardly had she began to pray than she 
fainted. Borne back to her cell, she barely opened her 
eyes before she again rushed out, erying to everybody. 
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Heresies were to her as terrible as other sin, and she 
attaeked the Catharists more furiously than the adulterers. 
For months she provided the chief local sensation. Once 
a hearer boxed her ears. She contented herself with 
replying— 

“Miserable man, in three days the wrath of God wdll 
strike you.” 

The acta duly chronicles that on the third day he sickened 
with a leprosy which caused his beard and hair to fall off. 
Unquestionably Rose stirred the town, but for a long while 
she was allowed to say what she liked. Toleration, how¬ 
ever, could not for ever endure her outpourings, and after 
repeated warnings, early in January, 1250, an edict of 
banishment from Viterbo was promulgated against this girl 
of fifteen, for exciting to sedition against the Emperor, 
whilst her parents were similarly treated as accomplices. 
By night the Imperial representatives swooped down on 
them and in the mid-winter dawn they struggled to the 
little town of Soriano, where for nearly a year Rose con¬ 
tinued to pray and preach. It is noteworthy that nowhere 
in her history do we hear of priestly influence, nor that she 
attracted attention from ecclesiastical authorities. What 
we do get is the impression of a wild slip of a girl, over¬ 
wrought and over-excited, independently denouncing heresy, 
and haranguing to those of her own rank who gathered 
to hear her. She was like a modem Salvation Army lass 
preaching at some street corner. 

The Catharists she denounced were the Manicheans of 
Italy, who had become more formidable enemies to the 
Papacy than Frederic himself. They dwelt on the two 
eternal principles of good and evil, asserting that there are 
two Gods, the world being created by the good God, mankind 
by the evil One. The God of the Old Testament was the 
bad God, and Jesus Christ was less than His Father. He 
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brought His terrestrial body with Him from heaven, and 
only passed through the Virgin, entering by one ear and 
emerging by the other. Simplicity of ritual characterised 
their meetings, and thus proclaimed a protest against the 
incomprehensible elaborations often practised in church. 
Not only did the Catharists denounce marriage and advocate 
promiscuity, but the more austere equally endeavoured to 
fulfil their purpose of exterminating the race by practising 
perpetual virginity. They represent the culmination of that 
pessimism from which the Renaissance was soon to be as 
great a reaction as it was from narrow-minded superstition. 
So strong were the Catharists that at Orvieto they could 
boast they would oust the Catholics. 

It was against them that the sacristan’s daughter pitted 
herself. She came to the big encounter of her short life 
strengthened by the success of her prophetical powers. At 
the close of the year which had commenced with her 
banishment, she -gathered the daily rabble round her and 
told them : “ Listen, ye faithful of Christ, listen and hesitate 
not to rejoice, for in a few days I tell you, in but a few days 
you shall be triumphant ”—the Emperor was to die, and die 
he did, at Florentine near Lucera. To escape the popular 
veneration excited by the success of this prediction, she 
removed to the village of Vitorchiano, even nearer to Viterbo. 
Here, as throughout the neighbourhood, she was regarded 
with curiosity, but the enthusiastic girl endeavoured to turn 
this feeling into a more devotional one. 

Vitorchiano, according to all evidence, was a quiet place 
which had been found convenient as a residence for a group 
of Catharides. As was so often the case among them, 
their leader was a woman, reputed to be both a theologian 
and a prophetess. In the seventeenth century she would 
have been burnt as a witch. Possibly in the twentieth, she 
might have descended to be a palmist or practised in secret 
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the rites of Satanism—which unquestionably can be traced 
from Manicheanism. A duel arose between this unnamed 
woman and the frail fanatic. Openly the former derided 
orthodoxy, and the hysterical virgin who was its champion. 
She ridiculed the reputed miracles wrought by Rose as 
impostures arising from purely physical causes, thus antici¬ 
pating the common-sense view of posterity, and declared 
that the power to work true miracles did not exist in the 
Catholic Church, “that sjmagogue of the Evil God.” 

To prove the truth of the doctrines of the Church, Rose 
offered, with Christ’s help, to abstain from aU food for 
twenty days, though how the success of this fast would have 
been evidence of religious infallibility, only a mediaeval 
woman could say. The heretic repulsed this with disdain. 

“ Who knows,” said she, “ in this respect how far extend 
the forces of Nature? There are animals who live long 
without food. The absolute privation they endure naturally, 
why could not you also naturally endure yourself?” 

This reduced Rose to tears and secret prayer. Then she 
asked the clergy to have the church bells rung to gather 
the people together. When this had been effected, she 
announced that to give a manifest and tangible proof of the 
truth and excellence of the faith, she would enter a jSre 
without feeling any hurt Thereupon she caused to be 
erected in the public place a big p 5 n‘e, and all who chose 
might pile planks or faggots on it. When it was set alight 
and the flames, blown by the wind, forced the bystanders to 
retreat, crucifix in hand she entered the burning pile. She 
climbed to the summit and thence, raising her eyes to the 
sky, she chanted hymns until the wood beneath her bare feet 
suddenly collapsed, but she emerged from the hollow thus 
created and continued for three hours unsinged and without 
her garments being burnt. 

This is the most attested of the exploits of Rose. 
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Comment on it need not occupy space. Suffice it to say 
that the story duly rounds itself off to edification, for the 
heretics are, by the same witnesses, declared to have abjured 
their ways, and the woman not only became reconciled to 
the Church but, like Magdalene, passed the rest of her life 
in penitence. 

The death of Frederic had tacitly revoked the banish¬ 
ment of Rose from her native place. Directly she retmmed, 
she desired to live her former existence in her miserable cell, 
but the crowd of curiosity-mongers and of devotees flocking 
thither, left her no peace. Accordingly she decided to enter 
the convent of St. Damien. But the Superior refused to 
receive this excitable and too famous a novice. The order 
was as retiring as it was austere. To permit the inclusion 
of a girl who had shrieked diatribes and accomplished 
prodigies would have been too disturbing to the quiet 
existence they considered desirable. Thereupon Rose seems 
to have acquiesced in remaining a secular, and probably the 
rapid failure of her physical powers afforded unmistakable 
evidence that her earthly course was almost run. Rapid 
consumption set in, and in the early part of March 1252, 
only a year after she came back to Viterbo, she passed away 
before she was eighteen. 

Of course there is the customary statement in her Office, 
that after death her countenance was radiant and her body 
exuded delicious perfume; those who study saint-lore regard 
these things as inevitable. Less usual is the legend that at 
her demise the beUs of the parish church spontaneously rang 
a peal without human assistance, though this too possesses 
parallels. Upon the miracles wrought by her relics it would 
be preposterous to dilate. The wooden monument carried 
by sixty men each 4th of September, in the procession in 
her honour, is not more blatant in its tawdriness than are 
these prodigies. Such a life as hers serves no purpose. She 
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exhausted her nervous system and prematurely wore out her 
stock of strength, but she became as conspicuous as her 
imaginativeness could desire, and probably her early death 
was not unwelcome. It is asserted that she ardently prayed 
for it and received the last rites with ecstatic joy. 

Such a female figure as hers certainly has its place in the 
curious cinematograph of Italy in the thirteenth centiury. 
To recall her from oblivion is therefore no fritile act, but 
fiilfils an historical necessity. 

SiE Home Gordon, Bart. 
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THE LAST ROYAL BULL-nCHT AT 
SALVATERRA 

Translated from the Portuguese of Rebello da Silva 


D OM JOSEPH, the first of that name, was a King 
on a holiday during his stays at Salvaterra. The 
fact is, backbiters remarked in private that when His 
Majesty was in Lisbon he spent his whole time at the 
lathe, while the Marquis of Pombal occupied the throne. 
Their saying was foimded on the mechanical skill of the 
Monarch as a turner, and on the dominating character of 
the Marquis as a Minister. 

The country was growing green in the full tide of 
spring. Flowers covered the almond-trees, the woods 
were putting on their leaves, the meadows clothing and 
adorning themselves, while the breeze made merry, indis¬ 
creetly turning up the shawl of a passing maiden or robbing 
a kiss from the perfiimed rose. Everywhere joys and songs 
—nightingales in the thickets, hearts in love, and nature 
smiling at the splendid sun which gilded it aU. 

A royal buU-fight had taken the Court to Salvaterra. 
On these occasions the nobles breathed more freely, for they 
were not so closely shadowed by the favoured Minister. 
The bulls were wild, the horsemen dexterous, the amphi¬ 
theatre imposing, and the train of ladies adorable. Every 
mouth laughed with pleasure, and to crown the good 
fortune, the Marquis of Pombal had remained in Lisbon, 
detained by a dispute with the Spanish Ambassador. 
The nooks of the palace heard tell in secret of the 
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dialogue between the Castilian envoy and the Portuguese 
Secretary of State, and while some praised the latter in 
a loud voice so that the echoes of the walls might repeat 
their eulogy, others condemned him without mercy to 
satisfy their hatred. The devout ladies and puritan nobles 
sided with the Spaniard and prayed God that the alarm 
of the coming war might cast down the ennobled plebeian, 
while the magistrates and men of law defended the 
Marquis and replied with half smiles to the fiery petitions 
sent up by the zealous partisans of the throne and altar. 
The Marquis of Pombal had firmly reftised to yield to 
the concessions imperiously demanded by the Castilian 
Government. “ Very well,” put in the Ambassador, “ an 
army of sixty thousand men will enter Portugal and 

make-” “ What ? ” asked the Marquis smiling, with 

his formidable eyeglass placed in position and in the 
most indifferent of tones. “Will make His Majesty and 
your Excellency understand the reason and justice of the 
King my master,” retorted the Spaniard, an octave higher, 
thinking the Minister would be thunderstruck. Sebastian 
Joseph de Carvalho contracted his brows, looked stem, and 
fixing his eyes and glass on the diplomat, replied coldly, 
“ Sixty thousand men is a good deal for so small a 
house, but, God helping us, the King my lord and master 
will always be able to find room to entertain them. 
Abjubarrota was smaller, but it sufficed for those Don 
John of Castile brought with him. Your Excellency can 
give this reply to your Government,” and rising to dismiss 
the Ambassador, he added, “ Your Excellency is well aware 
that every man is worth so much in his own house that, 
even after he is dead, it takes four men to get him out.” 
The Ambassador departed, swearing by God and the Holy 
Virgin, and the Marquis prepared himself for war. Sebastian 
Joseph de Carvalho was a great Minister and did great 
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things for the nation. To-day we Portuguese lack a man 
who wUl give the same straight answer to foreign threats. 
We beUow a good deal, we sleep heavily to the sound of 
patriotic hymns, and afterwards the Castle gives the morning 
salute and the fatherland is saved! The Marquis of Pombal 
esteemed the arts and protected and encouraged the middle 
class—what small progress the country made was due to 
him. If industries never got beyond their infancy, the 
fault was almost wholly due to the bad Governments which 
followed his, as well as to the people, who had no love for 
real work. But let us pass on to the royal buU-fights. 

They were things which the Marquis by no means 
relished. He wanted to see men using the plough 
instead of the dart, and thought it better that toreadors, 
if they were noblemen, should serve the State with their 
pens instead of their swords; or if they were mechanics, 
should tiU the soil, and gain an honest livelihood, thus 
enriching themselves and the nation. 

But though King Joseph yielded to the Marquis in 
everything else, he would not hear a word against the 
bull-fights, and in this he showed himself a real King 
and a true Braganza. The nobles knew it, and therefore 
enjoyed two pleasures wliich were sweet indeed: they 
satisfied their national taste, and thwarted the will of the 
Minister. To be able to ignore it without peril and by 
the sovereign’s agency, was for them a delight and a 
triumph. Besides, the late severe sumptuary laws did not 
apply to these functions, which was one more motive for 
jubilation: whoever wanted to ruin himself with costly 
clothes, ornaments and headgear, could do so. Golden 
embroideries, velvets and silks, cut in the French fashion, 
blazed with constellations of pearls and diamonds, and the 
wavy ringlets of powdered wigs fell over the richest 
costumes and most beautiful colours. The ladies displayed 
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,the graces of their petticoats and big sleeves, and with 
their fair oval faces framed in capricious coiffures, smiled 
on the gallant champions, and their eyes, frill of light and 
promises, gave spirit even to the timid. The curtains of 
the royal tribune are drawn back. There is an outburst 
of music. The King has arrived. A splendid company 
enters the boxes and an ocean of heads and feathers moves 
to and fro. In the arena, trumpets, pipes and kettledrums 
give out a sound of wild joy. The cavaliers appear, 
distinguished nobles all, having the stocks of their lances 
in their stirrups and their coats of arms embroidered on the 
velvet housing-cloths of their horses. The plumes of 
their hats bend down in tinted feathers and their swords 
in ornamented sheaths hang from superb belts. The capinhas 
and forcados ^ are gaily dressed in the old Castilian fashion. 
Ardour and enthusiasm light up every covmtenance. 
Among aU the horsemen, the Count of Arcos struck the 
eye most. His garb of black velvet cut in Louis XIV 
style made his shapely form the more evident. The fine 
lace of his cravat and ruffles showed up on the collar of 
his cape and on his coat, and the embroidered garters at 
his knees let neatly out some puffs of the whitest lawn. 
The Count did not exceed the ordinary height, but was 
elegant and weU proportioned and all his movements 
graceful. Perhaps his cheeks were over-pale, but they 
were animated by great expressiveness, and his gleaming 
blaek pupils east such vivid and at times such amorous 
glances as to make him irresistible. A son of the Marquis 
of Marialva and the beloved diseiple of his father, that 
is, of the best horseman in Portugal and perhaps in 
Europe, his noble and natural bearing drew all eyes to 


^ The capinhas play the bull with their cloaks. The forcados await his 
charge, and while one of them seizes him by the horns, the others assist their 
companion and hold on to his tail and flanks. 
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him. He and his steed seemed made in one piece and 
realised the image of the ancient centaur. The gallantry 
with which he traversed the arena, managing his fiery 
mount without effort, drew down long and repeated 
applause. At the third turn, compelling his horse almost 
to kneel in firont of a certain box, he so moved a lady 
as to cause her to hide in her handkerchief a blushing 
face which would surely have revealed the innocent secret 
of her soul if, in an instant, rapid as lightning, any one 
could have guessed what was known to those two only. 

After the youth had bowed to him for the third time 
the King smiled, and turning round said, “ Why has the 
Count come almost in mourning to the festival ? ” 

The combat began. It is not our purpose to describe 
a bull-fight; every one has witnessed one and known from 
memory what the spectacle offers of note. We will only 
say that the race of oxen was a picked one and that the 
bulls fought with naked horns in the Spanish fashion, so 
that there was nothing to diminish the probabilities of 
danger or the poetry of the strife. Several oxen had 
already been dispatched; the gate was opened once more 
and a black bull rushed upon the arena. He was a true 
bull with long horns turned back at the points, with 
slight nervous legs—a mark of great speed—and rapid 
sharp movements, a sign of immense strength. Hardly 
had he reached the centre of the circus when he pulled 
up, like one dazzled, shook his forehead, and, scraping up 
the ground in his impatience, lowed fiercely in the silence 
which had followed the clappings and shouts of the 
spectators. It was not long before the capinhas, leaping 
the barrier at a hound, fled from the alarming pace of 
the beast and two or three dying horses proclaimed his 
fiiry. None of the horsemen dared to go out against 
him. Suddenly the Coimt of Arcos, firm in his saddle, 
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was seen to provoke the rush of the animal, and the flexible 
staff of his dart creaked and snapped as its iron point 
plunged into the muscular neck of the bulk A tremendous 
roar, an immense acclamation from the entire amphitheatre 
and the triumphant note of trumpets and pipes closed 
this brilliant feat. When the noble youth passed at a 
gallop under the box before which he had knelt his horse 
a little earlier, the small white hand of a lady let fall a 
rose, and the Count, bending gracefully over his saddle¬ 
bow, picked up the flower from the ground without 
checking his course, raised it to his lips and put it in his 
breast. Next, attacking the buU, who had become motion¬ 
less with concentrated rage, he went round it, diminishing 
his circles until he almost put his hand on its haunch. 
The youth despised the peril, and being repaid, even if 
he died, by the smiles which his eyes stole from afar, he 
carried his daring to the point of making the bull’s fore¬ 
head shiver with the point of his dart. At this the animal 
hurled itself forward with blind and irresistible fury. The 
horse was pierced and fell, and the rider, wounded in the 
leg, could not raise himself. Turning on him, the maddened 
beast threw him in the air, waited for him to fall on its 
horns, and did not move away until it had placed its feet on 
his breast and knew its enemy was a corpse. This terrible 
accident happened with the rapidity of a thunderbolt; the 
tragedy was already over before the echoes of the last 
applause had died away. A sudden silence, in which 
thousands of agonies were accumulated, possessed the circus. 
King, subjects, and ladies, with half their bodies out of 
the boxes, gazed into the arena, holding their breaths, and 
immediately afterwards raised their eyes to heaven as if 
to follow the soul which was winging its flight thither 
enveloped in blood. When the youth, turning in the 
air, breathed out his life before he touched the groimd, 
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a sharp groan made up of sobs and weeping fell upon 
the corpse with a tear of fire. A lady who had fainted in 
the arms of other ladies had uttered that cry, the last 
cry of a heart as it broke. 

King Joseph, with his hands before his face, seemed 
petrified and the Court accompanied him in his grief. 
But the drama was not ended. From his place the 
Marquis of Marialva had witnessed everything. He saw 
himself again in his noble son, and his eyes followed his 
movements and shone radiantly at each piece of fortune. 
As soon as the black bull came upon the scene, a cloud 
darkened the old man’s countenance, and when the Count 
of Arcos advanced to plant his dart in it, the father’s 
features contracted and his vision became riveted on the 
dangerous combat. 

Suddenly, he uttered a suffocated cry and covered his 
eyes, afterwards pressing his hands to his head. His fears 
had been realised. Both horse and horseman had roUed in 
the arena and hope hung by a thin thread. Death severed it 
rapidly, and the Marquis, now that he had lost his son, the 
light of his soul and the boast of his grey hairs, spoke not a 
word nor shed a tear, but his knees gave way beneath him 
in a tremble and his tail figure bowed, bending under the 
weight of his excruciating grief. 

After a few minutes had passed he came to himself again, 
and suddenly the livid pallor of his face was tinged with a 
feverish red, while on his forehead, which was bathed with a 
cold sweat, his rough dishevelled hair moved to and fro like 
bristles in the mane of an angry lion. The dark gleam of a 
wrath which accumulated all his irresistible eagerness for 
vengeance, darted momentarily but terribly from his dulled 
eyes. In an instant, his presence reassumed its majestic, 
erect proportions, just as if the blood of the youth he had 
lost ran in his vems. He put his hand to his side by instinct 
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to draw his sword and then shook his head sadly—^he himself 
had girt his son with that good sword on this very day which 
had been turned into one of eternal mourning for his house 1 
Refusing to listen to anything, he descended the steps of the 
amphitheatre surely and resolutely, as if the snows of seventy 
years had not whitened his head. “ His Majesty bids the 
Marquis of Maiialva await his orders,” said a chamberlain, 
detaining him by the arm. The old nobleman shuddered, 
like a man awakening in a start, and held his interlocutor 
with maddened eyes which reflected in their concentrated 
brightness a fixed idea. Then putting aside the hand which 
stayed him, he went down two more steps. “ His Majesty 
considers that this day has been sufficiently unfortimate 
already and does not wish to lose two subjects in it. . . . 
Does the Marquis disobey the King’s order ? ” 

“ The King commands the living and I go to die,” put in 
the old man in a rough but almost inaudible voice. “ That 
is the corpse of my son,” and he pointed to the arena. “ He 
is there. His Majesty can do all save disarm a father and 
dishonour the white hairs of the servant who has attended 
him for so many years. Let me pass, and teU him that.” 

Dom Joseph had seen the Marquis rise and perceived his 
resolution. He loved the high qualities and proved loyalty 
of his Master of the Horse. He knew that he had never 
heard aught save the truth from his lips, and the idea of 
losing him thus was insupportable to him. 

As soon as he learnt that the Marquis would not accede 
to his desire he turned white, shut his teeth convulsedly, and 
leaning out of his tribune anxiously and silently awaited the 
end of fhejcatastrophe. 

By this time the Marquis was already treading the arena, 
firm and intrepid,Iike an ancient Roman in the face of death. 
Within his breast his heart was weeping, but his dry eyes 
burnt the tears when they welled up to burst through them. 
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First of all he wanted vengeance. By an instantaneous 
impulse the whole assemblage rose to its feet. Terrified coun¬ 
tenances and overflowing eyes expressed a tension of mind in 
which one feeling seemed to concentrate all. Let the old 
nobleman go. The grief that pierces him has no equal, the 
fire which lends him life and strength is that of despair., 
Let him go and on his knees 1 HaU to the majesty of 
misfortime! The anguished father knelt beside the body of 
his son and imprinted a kiss on his forehead. Then he 
unclasped his belt and girded himself with it, lifted his sword 
from the ground and ran his eye down the edge and double 
point. Next he arranged his cloak on his arm and put on 
his hat. A few moments later he was in the middle of the 
amphitheatre devouring the bull with flaming eyes and 
provoking it to the combat. Though pierced by such cruel 
emotions, his arm was firm and his feet were fixed in the 
arena as if an occult and higher power had suddenly bound 
them to the earth. 

The circus fell into an icy terrible silence, so deep that 
even the beating of the Marquis’s heart might have been 
heard, if the heart had been stronger than the will in that 
man of iron. The bull makes at him. Once and again and 
again he attacks him in bhnd rage, but the Marquis always 
dexterously avoids the shock. The beast’s flanks pant with 
fatigue, foam fringes its mouth, its legs bend and slip and its 
eyes grow duU with weariness. The old man mocks at its 
fury, and calculating his distance, he frustrates aU its blows 
without yielding a step. The combat drags on. The life of 
the onlookers is concentrated in their eyes. No one dares 
to move his vision from the surface of the arena. The 
immensity of the catastrophe holds all motionless. 

Suddenly the King lets loose a cry and retires within his 
tribune. The old man was exposing his bare breast to the 
blow of the bull’s horns, and nearly every one knelt to pray 
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for the soiil of the last Marquis of Marialva. But the 
exhausting pause lasted only a few seconds. Through the 
mist, which obscured their trembling pupils, the man was seen 
to advance against the beast, his sword shone in the air and, 
immediately after, buried itself to the hUt in the nape of the 
animal’s neck. A roar like thunder, and the crash of the 
gigantic body as it fell in the arena closed the last act in the 
tragic drama. The victory was acclaimed in a unison of 
shouts. The Marquis, whose knee had bent with the force of 
the blow, rose up whiter than a corpse, and taking no notice 
of those who surrounded him, he again embraced the body of 
his son, bathing it in tears and covering it with kisses. The 
bull lifted himself up and, tottering in his death agony, went 
to try the spot where he desired to die. There he drew his 
limbs together and let himself fall lifeless beside the horse 
of the Coimt of Arcos. At this moment, the spectators, 
looking at the royal tribune, shuddered. The King was 
standing up and very pale, and by his side was the Marquis 
of Pombal, covered with dust and showing signs of having 
made a rapid journey. Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho pur¬ 
posely turned his back on the arena as he talked with the 
monarch. It was his way of condemning the barbarity of 
the buU fight. 

“We shall have war with Spain, Sir. It is inevitable. 
Your Majesty cannot allow bulls to kiU your time and 
subjects. If we were to continue on this road . . . Portugal 
would soon be ruined.” 

“ It is the last bull-fight. Marquis. The death of the 
Count of Arcos has made an end of them during my 
reign.” 

“ I expect this from yom* Majesty’s wisdom. You have 
not so many people in your kingdom that you can afford a 
man for a bull. Have I permission to go in your name and 
console the Marquis of Marialva ? ” 
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“ Go, you are a father—you will know what to say to 
him.” 

“ The same as he would say to me if Henry were in the 
Count’s place.” 

The King left his tribune and the Marquis of Pombal 
entered the arena in aU the majesty of his tall stature, raised 
the old nobleman in his arms and said to him, in a gentle sad 
voice, “ Marquis, Portuguese like yourself, exist to give 
examples of greatness of soul, not to receive them. You had 
a son and God took him. These are His lofty judgments ! 
Spain deelares war on us and the King my lord and master 
needs your Excellency’s counsel and sword,” and holding 
him by the hand, he took him away, almost in his arms, to 
where they put him in his carriage. 

Dom Joseph I fiilfiUed the promise given to his Minister. 
There were no more royal bull-fights at Salvaterra during 
his reign. 

Edgar Prestaoe 
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S OME four months have elapsed since a peaceable 
Revolution which was hailed with enthusiasm through¬ 
out Liberal Europe transformed the whole face of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The coUapse of Hamidian rule, the triumph of 
the “Young Turkey” party, and the establishment of Con¬ 
stitutional Government in the Ottoman Empire may not 
have been the sole causes of the proclamation of Bulgarian 
independence or of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the Dual Monarchy; but they certainly precipitated both 
these events. The introduction of representative government 
into Turkey made it possible for the occupied provinces, 
which were still nominally under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, to assert their right of sending representatives to 
Constantinople. There can be no doubt that Austria had 
for a considerable time contemplated the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which she had administered for 
thirty years, and that of late the Pan-Serb movement 
had accentuated her anxiety for this change. I ventured 
myself in the Midsummer number of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Review to argue that this question was coming 
within the domain of practical politics, and even to assert 
that some loyal Austrians hoped to see the annexation 
proclaimed during the year 1908, as a fitting present to their 
aged Emperor after the vicissitudes of his sixty years’ reign. 
Some authorities assert that the matter had been so arranged 
as to secure the proclamation being made on December 2, 
by which time Austria would have come to an arrangement 
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with Turkey as to the sacrifice by the Sultan of his nominal 
rights in return for the restoration of the Sandjak of Novi 
Bazar and of sundry other concessions which have since 
been made. It has also been asserted that Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria was apprised during his visit to Austria of the 
imminence of this proclamation, and that he feared his special 
case might not receive proper attention if Europe were 
agitated through Austria’s action. A great deal has also 
been said about Treaty Rights and Austria’s wickedness in 
tearing up the 25th Article of the Treaty of Berlin with¬ 
out consulting the other Powers. All these questions 
may now be regarded as accomplished facts. We may 
condemn them as much as we please as a violation of the 
•rights of nations, as an evil precedent for the future, and 
our condemnation will evoke an echo in those quarters 
where the sanctity of the pledged word is stiU respected; but 
for the moment we have to remember that the three parties 
who were signatories to the Treaty of Berlin have agreed to 
regard these questions as closed, and that Russia has always 
herself regarded Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina as within 
Austria’s sphere of influence ever since 1782, when Joseph II 
of Austria and Catherine the Great of Russia came to their 
agreement for the partition of the Ottoman Empire, and 
that this understanding was further ratified at Reichstadt in 
July 1876. It would also be unprofitable to consider at 
the present juncture what was the attitude of Lord Beacons- 
field and of Lord Salisbury at the Treaty of Berlin notwith¬ 
standing the new light which has been thrown upon this 
subject by M. Hanotaux in his articles which appeared in 
the 'Revue des Deux Mondes of September 15 and October 
1, and the quotations which he makes from the unpublished 
Souvenirs of Caratheodory Pacha, the Turkish, and from M. 
Kogalniceano, the Roumanian plenipotentiaries. These 
matters would occupy too much space. The one issue which 
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has now to be determined is the unsettled dispute between 
Austria and Servia, which if not speedily solved may at any 
mctment reopen the whole Eastern question and possibly 
plimge us into an European war. 

There can be no doubt that by the Treaty of Berlin, Austria 
received a commission to occupy and administer the two 
Tmkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that this 
commission in no way authorised her to annex these two 
provinces which had rebelled against Turkish tyranny, 
without her obtaining the assent of aU the Powers who 
joined with her as signatories of the Treaty of 1879. Few 
critics will venture to question the statement that Austria 
has during the last thirty years hilfiUed her mission to the 
satisfaction of at least those Great Powers who in 1879 
entrusted her with the occupation and administration of a 
country which was then in a state of chronic disorder. Life 
and property have been safeguarded as m Western Einope, 
ways of com m u ni cation and carriage roads have been opened 
throughout the land. One thousand and fourteen miles 
of railway are in working order, the woods and forests 
have for the first time been properly administered, five 
g}annasia, one Realschule, one military college, eleven 
advanced schools for girls, nine commercial schools, 352 
elementary schools, 1,033 Mehtebs or lower Mohammedan 
schools for religious instruction, one Greek Oriental and 
one Catholic seminary as well as three training colleges 
are in a more or less flourishing condition; 1,908 

miles of telegraph and 56 miles of telephone wire have 
been erected, agricultural methods have improved. Govern¬ 
ment assistance having been given by technical instruction, 
by the distribution of seeds and the loan of agricultural 
machinery; whilst the quality of cattle, of sheep, of pigs and 
of horses has been improved by the introduction of superior 
breeds from abroad, the sanitation of houses and the health 
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of domestic and other animals has advanced by the 
precautions taken against the introduction of infectious 
diseases; even-handed justice is administered as between 
man and man, crime is diminishing, the prisons are no longer 
the black holes or torture chambers they once were, but have 
been transformed into reformatories where attention is 
directed to the prevention of crime rather than to the torture 
of the criminal, whilst industry has been encouraged in every 
way. The population has increased over sixty per cent, from 
1,158,164 in 1879 to an estimated 1,804,000 at the close of 
1907. During the last thirty years only 84,486 people have 
emigrated, of whom 4,854 have returned home. In fact, on 
all sides we have evidence that the Austrian occupation has 
proved of substantial and genuine benefit to the country. 

It is perfectly true that notwithstanding all these beneficial 
reforms and the advance in material well-being the people 
are not satisfied. They resented at the outset the intro¬ 
duction of conscription and the obligation imposed upon 
them of serving far from their own homes in the Austrian 
army. It required the presence of two hundred thousand 
Austrian troops and many months of arduous warfare, 
not only to reduce them to submission, but to suppress 
those robber bands who in the early days of the oc¬ 
cupation still infested the mountainous districts. Since 
then they have complained, and this complaint has been 
mainly advanced by the Orthodox Serbs, that all Government 
favours have been reserved for the Catholic Croats, who only 
represent twenty-one per cent, of the population. It cannot, 
however, be argued that any drastic steps have been taken 
to increase their numbers. In the old days the native 
population was proselytised by the most violent methods; 
they were offered the alternative of either death, confiscation 
of their property, or apostasy, and the local Mohammedans 
are in many cases the descendants of those Serbs and Croats 
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who preferred their lives and property to their religion. 
Even in the first half of the nineteenth century, a Moham¬ 
medan who became a Christian was liable to be sentenced to 
death, and this pimishment was later on commuted to 
banishment. The Orthodox Serbs then complained that 
everything was done to promote the erection of mosques, 
and to prevent the building of Christian churches. Each 
religion is now placed upon the same equal footing before 
the law, and the fact remains that within the last thirty 
years only 209 conversions have taken place, and that w hils t 
the Orthodox Serbs have only lost 39 and gained 83 converts, 
the Catholics have on their side lost 109 and gained 73 
adherents. It is true that the proportion of Mohammedans 
who in national controversies take the side of the Catholic 
Croats as against the Orthodox Serbs has diminished of late 
years; but this may be put down to the somewhat more 
aggressive methods of proselytism which have, it must be 
admitted without much success, been adopted by Archbishop 
Stadler and the Jesuits. The Franciscans, who at one time 
were the sole representatives of the Catholic clergy, had 
earned for themselves a great measure of popularity wdth 
their Mussulman neighbours, and this they still enjoy; but 
the Faithful are at present as a body more in sympathy with 
the Serbs than the Croats, with the Pan-Serb movement than 
with Austria. This fact may perhaps be explained by the 
professed preference of the Serbs for Turkish than for Austrian 
suzerainty; but the introduction of ministers of religion less 
in touch with national feeling and prejudices than the 
native Franciscans were, has also something to say to this 
change, whose consequences may be far reaching. The 
600,000 Mohammedans hold the balance between the 360,000 
Cathohcs and the 760,000 Orthodox Serbs. A great deal 
has been done to conciliate their support, but the success of 
these efforts have not been very substantial. Austria pro- 
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poses to give Bosnia and Herzegovina a Constitution, and to 
divide the different religious denominations into Curias, each 
one of which is to vote separately. The natural expression 
of the popular will may not be realised in its entirety; but 
the Government will thus be brought into closer touch with 
national aspirations and requirements. Time may work 
wonders, but for the moment Austria’s chief business will be 
to reconcile the Serbs not only in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
but throughout the whole Balkan peninsula, to the dis¬ 
appointment of the hopes which have been recently fostered 
by the Pan-Serb movement. 

The kingdom of Servia does not occupy a large space on 
the map of Emope, but there was a time when she played a 
great r6le in the history of what we now call the Near East. 
The Serbs and Croats, for they belong to the same race and 
speak practically the same language, though they may write 
it in different characters, originally came from Bo'ika in 
Galicia. They settled in the seventh century in the bills 
and valleys which are bounded by the Save, the Danube, 
and the Timok, from which they spread towards the west 
and south to the Adriatic and to the frontiers of ancient 
Greece. Their great division is a religious one; for whilst 
the Serbs were converted to Christianity by Saint Cyril and 
his brother Saint Method, and subsequently became members 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, the Croats derived their 
Christianity from Latin missionaries, and have always since 
then recognised the supremacy of Rome. This is also 
responsible for the use by the Croats of the Latin and by 
the Serbs of the Cyrillic characters in writing. 

Stephen Nemenia succeeded in the twelfth century in 
grouping several Serb provinces together, and in forming 
an independent State which attained still larger proportions 
imder the rule of his successors Mdutin and Du§an. The 
latter reigned from 1331 to 1355 , and created a powerful 
No. 6. gl o 
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Serb Empire, which included Macedonia, Albania, Epirus 
and Thessaly, an empire which at one time threatened the 
Byzantine Empire with destruction. He was himself pro¬ 
claimed in 1345 Emperor of the Serbs and Greeks at Uskub, 
emancipated his church from the control of Constantinople, 
and gave the Archbishop of Ipek the title of Serbian 
Patriarch. Though his empire did not last for long, and 
fell to pieces imder his successors, its memory is cherished 
by every patriotic Serb who looks forward to the constitu¬ 
tion of a Greater Servia, with Belgrade as the capital of 
those nine million Serbs who now live scattered throughout 
Montenegro, the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, Dalmatia, Istria, 
the Kustenland, the Banat of Temesvar, Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina. At Du§an’s death, his young son Uroch was unable 
to control the separatist tendencies of his subjects. Many 
provincial governors raised the standard of independence, 
and a but small portion of Dusan’s Empire was left to his 
descendants. Prince Lazarus was slain at Kossovo in 1389, 
and his successors were forced to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Sultan Murad I. In 1459, Mahomed II invaded the 
country and conquered the province of Servia. Bosnia was 
taken in 1463, whilst the last vestiges of Servian independ¬ 
ence disappeared with the subjection of the provinces of 
Herzegovina and Zeta in 1482. 

For many years after this final disaster the Serbs were 
forced to regard first the kingdom of Hungary and then 
the German Empire as their only protection against the 
tyranny and fanaticism of the Turk. Serbs had settled in 
Southern Hungary as far back as the twelfth century. In 
the fifteenth century fugitives from the Ottoman Empire 
sought refuge in the Banat of Temesvar, and were allowed 
to settle there under the control of their own despot. In 
1686, some forty thousand families followed the Patriarch 
of Ipek into banishment there, and special arrangements 
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were made for their good government. Serbs boast, and 
with justiee, of the bravery displayed by their forefathers on 
many a field of battle, when, thanks to their valour and 
hearty co-operation. Prince Eugene of Savoy was able to 
lead the forces of the empire as far as Uskub at the very 
gates of Macedonia. In 1699 the Serbs claim that it was 
their help which secured for Austria the Peace of Passa- 
rowitz, which not only rescued Himgary from the infidel, 
but gave her the whole of Servia at the same time. They 
complain, however, of their betrayal when all these territories 
were lost to the Empire by the Peace of Belgrade in 1739, 
though certainly the house of Austria suffered almost as 
much as their Servian allies. Later on Servia was again 
conquered by the forces of the Empire, only to be again lost 
within the space of a couple of years. Serbs have most 
unreasonably accused Austria of perfidy in abandoning them 
to their fate, and quote with pride the words of Alexa 
Nenadovifi, himself an Austrian officer, who so resented the 
abandonment of his country in 1791 as to exclaim when he 
was asked whether he would not personally keep his oath of 
fealty to the House of I^orraine: “ True, I have promised to 
be faithful to the Emperor and to fight the Turk for the 
hberation of my Fatherland. But, as you know, it is not I 
who break my oath. It is the Emperor who abandons us, 
me and the Servian people, in the same way as his ancestors 
have sacrificed my fathers. For that reason I return home. 
We cannot boast of statesmen or of literary men; but I will 
go from monastery to monastery, and I wiU ask every monk 
and every priest to write and proclaim that a Serb must not 
trust a German.” This so-called betrayal in the face of the 
revolutionary movement in France did not prevent “ Black 
George,” as the Servian leader Karageorgovi6 PetroviC was 
called, from appealing to Vienna for assistance in 1804 at 
the outbreak of the War of Liberation; but the Emperor 
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could do nothing, as he was then in the midst of his cam¬ 
paign against Napoleon. Servian patriots therefore claim 
that the ultimate independence of Servia has been achieved 
without any thanks being due to Austria for her intervention 
on their behalf. 

Many Austrians claim that the annexation of the occupied 
provinces would not have taken place in so irregular a 
fashion, had it not been for the agitation which has been 
conducted during the last few years by the Slovenski Jug 
or Slav South Association, whose object it is to imite the 
whole of Southern Slavdom into a vast confederacy against 
Austria. It may be rash to accept as gospel all that has 
been said by Cieorg Nastifi in his two pamphlets. Finale 
and Wo ist die Wahrheit, although he can scarcely be held 
responsible for the manner in which the Agram trial is 
dragging on its weary way, but the fact remains that a 
portion of the bombs which he alleges were manufac¬ 
tured for political purposes were seized in Montenegro on 
November 5, 1907, and that it was established to the satis¬ 
faction of the judges that a conspiracy for the assassination 
of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro and the members of his 
family was hatched at Belgrade, and that bombs had 
been manufactured in the artillery arsenal at Kragujevatz 
imder the direction of the head of the Pyrotechnic 
department, and that these bombs were introduced for 
this purpose from Belgrade into Montenegro. It may 
also be acknowledged that simultaneously with this anar¬ 
chical movement, an iiiflammatory campaign was conducted 
by the Servian Press in Bosnia and Herzegovina with 
the avowed object of ousting Austria from the occupied 
provinces. Thus, it was asserted day after day that the 
occupation of these two provinces was only provisional and 
temporary, that the Sultan was their true ruler, whilst the 
Emperor Francis Joseph I was only their pacificator. It 
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was argued that the ordinances and duties of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had no legal authority, in so far 
as that Government was acting illegally. These articles 
appeared in such Serb papers as the Otadzbina of Ban- 
julaka of September 14 (27) and of February 29, O.S. 
(March 12), 1908, whilst a similar campaign was conducted 
in the Srpska Rejeb of Serajewo, in the Ihihrovnick of 
Ragusa, in Dalmatia, and in the Mmavat and Narod 
of Mostar. Beyond this M. George NastiS has published 
in his pamphlet. Finale, the statute of the South Slav 
Revolutionary Organisation, whose object is declared to be 
the complete liberation of the Southern Slavs, and their 
political, civil, and national imion into one independent 
community. 

These facts may or may not excuse the annexation by 
Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina; but they cannot pre¬ 
vent us from sympathising with the disappointment which 
patriotic Serbs feel at the blasting of their hopes of national 
union and of the revival of that great empire which at one 
time occupied so splendid a position in the Balkan peninsula. 
They find themselves cut off from the sea and from markets 
of Europe and dependent on the good graces of their power¬ 
ful neighbour. It is true that their energy enabled them at 
the time of their celebrated pig war with Austria to find 
other outlets for their trade; but still, Austria must remain, 
in view of the Mohammedan prejudices against the con¬ 
sumption of pork, their best market. The 31st of March 
is now approaching, when Austria may either close or throw 
open her markets to the Servian farmers. Should she adopt 
the former course national exasperation may lead to the 
adoption of violent courses which can have but one result in 
the absence of that European intervention which the Servians 
have fondly hoped would enable them to hold their own; 
but, strange to say, there are Servians who vdll welcome 
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the defeat of their army and their absorption into the Dual 
Monarchy. We are not speaking of those farmers who 
selfishly hope to have a better market for their produce and 
their stock. Financiers, politicians and patriots who still 
dream of the restoration of “ Greater Servia,” and who 
despair of succeeding by mere force of arms, especially by 
the unaided force of the kingdom of Servia alone, believe 
that if they are temporarily united vmder the house of 
Habsburg, all the Serb, Croat and Dalmatian peoples, all 
those Slavs who speak Serb, will slowly grow accustomed to 
live as one people, brought up and educated under the 
paternal government of the Habsburgs. They therefore trust 
that these Slavs will, when they have been exasperated by 
Hungarian tyranny, rise like one man, and find their happi¬ 
ness in brotherly union with each other in a general rebellion 
whose strength they believe then will ensure its success. 
Austrians, however, retort that there is no chance of their 
falling into this trap, of their ever attempting to absorb the 
people of Servia itself into the Dual Monarchy. Many of the 
supporters of a Greater Austria wish to transfer the capital 
of the Southern Slavs to Agram in Croatia. There is but 
little difference between Croat and Serb. It is true that 
Hungary succeeded in Croatia in keeping them apart until 
1906, but those Croatian Serbs who follow Dr. Medakovic 
have now joined forces with the members of the Croat 
Coalition, and have worked harmoniously together for three 
years. It is true that Dr. Franck and the members of the 
StarCevid State Rights party will have nothing to say to 
them, but they must eventually accept their co-operation 
should they unite with them in advocating the restoration 
of that Greater Croatia which in the days of Zwienomir the 
Great in the eleventh century included Dalmatia, Istria, the 
Kustenland, Bosnia and Herzegovina. This dream may not 
be realised without opposition, as Hungary will hardly relish 
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the presence of a powerful Slav kingdom on her south-west 
frontier, a kingdom which, unless a friendly understanding 
gives Hungary a strip of land to the coast, will separate her 
from her access to the sea; but the Slav ring is increasing its 
power every day, and Hungary may be glad to get rid of some 
of those nationalities whose departure will facilitate her sub¬ 
jection of those that are left. In the meanwhile it will only 
be fair for Austria to give some compensation to Servia for 
the destruction of her hopes. Her commercial development 
may be furthered by lower customs duties on her stock, and 
especially on her pigs. Through rates may enable her to 
extend her trade through Austria into the German Empire, 
whilst a voice in the constitution of the Danube Commission 
will enable her to profit more by the great neutralised artery 
which unites her with the German and other North Euro¬ 
pean markets. It may be argued that she has lost nothing 
tangible by the annexation of her brethren in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, that her own rights have not been directly 
assailed. They have not for close upon five hundred years 
formed part of the kingdom of Servia, still her feelings 
have suffered by the events of the last three months. Much 
may be done, not only to preserve peace, but to secure a 
friendlier disposition on the part of the Serbs in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina if they realise that their bretlnen across their 
frontier have been met in the same way as Austria, Russia 
and Bulgaria have met the claims of the Ottoman Empire. 

V. Hussey Walsh 
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I N North’s rendering of Plutarch’s Life of Pericles we 
read— 

“ Neither are we always disposed to desire to doe 
the things we see wel done; but contrary oftentimes, 
when we like the worke, we mislike the workeman, as 
commonly in making these perfumes and purple cullers. 
For both the one, and the other doe please us well: 
but yet we take perfumers and diers to be men of a 
meane occupation. . . . He that personally shall bestow 
his time, exercising any meane science: bringeth his 
paynes he hath taken in matters unprofitable, a witness 
against him selfe, to prove that he hath bene negligent 
to leame tilings honest and profitable.” 

The opinion prevailed among “ gentlemen,” imtil the 
other day, that to follow “ any meane science ” was certainly 
not profitable, was scarcely honest. No one now in middle 
life can forget the insolent way in which the “scholarly 
gentleman” used to speak of science. The man who 
pursued science was spoken of, if he was spoken of at all, 
as a kind of perfumer or maker of purple coloims, a man 
of mean occupation, one who should have his meals in 
the servants’ haU, unfit for the company up-stairs. The 
reaction has come with a vengeance. Everything that is 
accounted useful, and useful things alone are now accoimted 
worthy of pursuit, is praised because it is scientific; the 
final, clenching argument in favour of any comse of 
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conduct, whether personal or communal, in these days, is 
that it is scientific. Goldsmith says somewhere—“Mr. 
Tibs is a very useful hand ; he writes receipts for the bite of 
a mad dog, and throws off an Eastern tale to perfection.” 
To-day Mr. Tibs is a very useful scientific hand; he 
writes scientific receipts for the bite of a mad poet, and 
throws off a problem-tale to scientific perfection. 

Whether one is praising a new hair-wash, a new shaving 
soap, or a new religion; a favourite blend of whisky, an 
hygienic underclothing, or a conception of the universe; 
the final, the inevitable word is the same—it is scientific. 
If this word is thought to be somewhat stale, the new 
covuse of diet, like the new course of anthropology, is 
declared to be in harmony with the inexorable laws of 
nature. Let us live in harmony with the inexorable laws 
of nature. To roU that sonorous phrase under the 
tongue soothes, satisfies, and uplifts the troubled soul; it 
brings the dreamless sleep that used to follow the mur¬ 
muring of the blessed word Mesopotamia. 

To be assured by the reader of a paper before the- 
British Association—it is better not to ask whether the 
reader’s name was de Rougemont — that Science has 
pronounced in favour of one’s precious stone-ground flour, 
that no inexorable law of nature is violated by the form 
and adjustment of one’s braces, that the eternal laws of 
Economic Science are obeyed by one’s refusal to give alms 
to the poor, that every time one uses the scientifically 
prepared Odol or Euthymol one is following the practice of 
the “ Young-eyed Cherubim ”; these assvuances bring com¬ 
fort and a sense of superiority to him who longs to build 
the house of his practical life on an impregnable rock. 

To say that an object, or a course of conduct is scientific, 
is conunonly regarded as a short way of saying that it is 
in harmony with The Universal Yea, and with the particular 
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Yes, with the order of nature, and with the morality of 
man. To have said that, is to have said all. No wonder 
that the word scientific should jump to the pen of every 
writer of advertisements, should be in the mouth of every 
framer of a new fiscal tariff*, and of many a Sectional 
President of the British Association. 

Our outlook on life has been profoundly changed by 
the advance of accurate knowledge in the last half-century, 
and the daily routine of living has been enriched, or encum¬ 
bered, by a thousand pieces of ingenious machinery which 
seem to act almost automatically. Men of science have 
become familiar with so many diverse series of events whose 
particular parts always follow one another in the same 
order, that most of them have jumped to the conclusion 
that the universe must be, and, therefore, is a vast 
mechanism, in the automatic action whereof there cannot 
possibly be anything of the nature of unorderliness, any 
place for “ that heavenly visitant, the ‘ chance.’ ” In order 
to translate this conception of the imiverse into the 
language of common life, use has naturally, perhaps 
necessarily, been made of the terminology of the law. 
And thus, people have come to speak of “ inexorable laws of 
nature,” events as “ governed by law,” “ the reign of law,” 
and so on, without attaching any precise meaning to these 
tyrannous phrases. As they are bound to submit to a law 
of the land, which is made by Parliament, interpreted by 
Judges, and administered by the police, so they feel bovmd 
by those laws of natme which are made by a hidden, 
arbitrary and external authority called Nature, interpreted 
by men of science, and administered by “ men, women, 
children and journalists.” In ordinary affairs it is assumed 
that a knowledge of the law comes by nature, and many 
people talk glibly about the law as if they knew it; so 
people are very pleased to be persuaded, and are vaguely 
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uplifted by knowing that they are easily persuaded, that 
their behaviour, or their food, or their clothing, or their 
political or religious creed, is scientific, because they dimly 
feel that, if scientific, their action is in accord with the laws 
of that merciless authority, outside themselves, called 
Nature. 

Not to come into open conflict with the law is to live 
decently and respectably. Respectability is dear to the 
plain man. He feels that by wearing scientific braces, and 
voting for a scientific tariff, he is on the side of law and 
order, on the side of respectability. He does not want to 
know how his braces are scientific, or what is meant by a 
scientific tariff’. The word scientific soothes and flatters him. 
Therefore he has a great respect for science. And when he 
is told that most of the devices which make his daily life go 
without undue jarring, and most of the luxuries that he 
loves, have come to him because of the work of the 
beneficent scientific investigator, the plain man is confirmed 
in his lazy, selfish appreciation of science, and is more than 
ever ready to bask in the glamour of the word scientific. 
He rides in a scientifically constructed motor car, orders his 
theatre ticket by the help of the enervating but scientific 
telephone, dines luxuriously off the produce of far-away 
lands brought to him in scientifically built cold chambers ; 
sitting in his scientifically warmed room, rechning on a pair 
of scientifically padded cushions, labelled supply and demand, 
he lazily reads that the scientific economist approves his 
consumption of luxuries; faintly feeling himself to be a 
necessary part of the great mechanism which is ever 
proclaiming the inexorability of nature’s laws, he passes into 
a satisfactory sleep, and awakes to spend another pleasant 
day in his scientific world which is bound by laws that 
never trouble, but greatly delight him, because aU the 
obedience they demand of him—he cares nothing about 
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others—is the pressing of the appropriate button, after which 
they do the rest. 

I think that men of science, perhaps I should rather say, 
that scientists are much to blame for the spread of those 
erron^us and stupefying fancies about Science which find 
expression in the popular abuse of the word scientific, and 
for many of the degrading practices which are justified by 
the plea that they are scientific. Science, that is, accurate, 
imaginative knowledge, began when men began to examine 
the events of the material world outside themselves. The 
complexity, the overpowering variety of that world con¬ 
strained investigators to limit the field of their inquiry. 
It was only by confining themselves rigidly to the investi¬ 
gation of a few, apparently minute occurrences, and by 
examining these occurrences with patient, almost microscopic 
care, that men succeeded in finding a firm foimdation for 
the ideas of orderliness, unvarying sequence, and imity 
amid diversity which seem to be inherent in the human 
mind. Wider problems were then attacked by the method 
which had given such satisfactory results in unravelling 
the smaller things. Advances were made step by step. 
By combining minute accuracy in noting events, patient 
tact in fi:aming the questions to be put to nature, sagacious 
ingenuity in reading the answers given by nature, with 
sweeping imagination of vision, and realising imagination of 
interpretation, those great generalisations were attained 
which men of science call scientific theories, and scientists, 
inexorable Laws of Nature. 

Neither the plain Scientist nor the plain man wants 
theories; both demand only plain facts; therefore the 
mouths of both have been filled with phrases, and their 
bellies with the east wind. 

In their eagerness to obtain laws, many scientists 
have forgotten that laws are descriptions of classes of 
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events; they have confused laws with theories, descriptions 
with mental concepts the contents whereof are not all 
definable in terms of sense-perceptions. And thus it is, I 
think, that many scientists have at once laid undue stress 
on the importance of detached facts, and confused descrip¬ 
tions of sequences of events with theories which are the 
means for bringing these descriptions into proper perspective, 
exhibiting their mutual relations, and suggesting new lines 
of inquiry. And thus it also is, I think, that non-scientific 
people have been encouraged to jumble together facts, 
laws, and theories in a fine confiision, and to welcome that 
Caliban-like creature they call Science, with “ four legs and 
two voices, a most delicate monster.” 

Once, walking with a charming child, dowered with both 
the wisdom and the winsomeness of youth, I made some wild 
statement; she looked at me and sweetly said: “ Now, Mr. 
Muir, don’t generalise.” There are many scientists who 
need that warning. 

In making the jump from facts to generalisations which 
include more than the facts, some scientists forget the 
intermediate stage; they forget to correlate their facts 
(sometimes they forget to verify their facts); not 
infrequently they forget other classes of facts, other laws, 
whereto their generalisations must conform if they be 
true. 

After centuries of undirected sifting, the collectors of 
facts concerning heredity had filled many paper bags with 
fragments, and stored these bags on shelves. Then a man 
of science used the old, well-tried method. He began with 
the simplest cases, he concentrated his attention on a few, 
seemingly trivial occurrences; light began to penetrate the 
cellar wherein the fragments were stored, and well- 
grounded hope appeared. Then, some of the younger and 
enthusiastic Mendelians (they are all young) made their 
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jump. Taking a short run, they sprang firom the jumping- 
board. They have not yet come down: but we hear their 
voices in the air, proclaiming that all perplexity is past, 
all irregularity is removed, all difficulties are destroyed, aU 
doubt is dumb, all the problems of politics, morality, and 
education are solved. On us, whose aeroplanes are stUl 
earthbound, their voices fall in fitful cadences, enjoining 
us to found our lives on the unshakable facts of segregated 
characters, established, once and for all, by their simple 
experiments on sweet peas, stocks, dancing mice, variegated 
canaries, and Andalusian fowls. “ Empty your old bottles,” 
they chant, “ and fill them with the new wine of life.” 
Soaring on Andalusian wings they leave unheeded all 
the other facts about human beings which have yet to be 
investigated, described, correlated, and generalised. We 
meanwhile, wingless, admire the vigour of their flight; 
we are sure that renewed contact with the earth will 
give them greater strength for more daring volitation, 
until, some day, there will be formed a satisfying and 
enriching science of Genetics. 

Sometimes, a scientist who has been reared in the schools 
of scholarship rather than in the schools of science—^for 
scholarship, like underclothing and stylographic pens, is 
nothing now if not scientific—uses a fraction of a generalisa¬ 
tion, rather than a series of facts, as his jumping-board, and, 
making half a somersault before he returns to the earth, 
unconsciously alights on his head instead of on his feet. 
The results are peculiar and interesting. This method of 
progression finds favour with some of those who are 
endeavouring to bring order and accurate classification into 
the semi-sciences, such as education and anthropology. 
These men treat their data as a literary man treats the 
materials for an essay. For them, vaguely described facts 
are exchangeable, at par, for laws. They delight in such 
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expressions as, “it is difficult to believe,” “it is not im¬ 
probable.” When they have reiterated the difficulty of 
believing this or that assertion, the opposite of that assertion 
becomes for them first a fact and then a law. When they 
have repeatedly announced that such or such a “ law is at 
work,” they draw conclusions which rest on the (unexpressed) 
assumptions that a hazy generalisation is a law of natiu-e, 
and a law of nature is a coercive force which punishes 
refiractory facts. 

Although most of the generalisations of scientists of this 
kind are founded on no clearly stated and accurately defined 
facts, but only on other vague, or vaguer generalisations, 
they do not hesitate to apply their doctrines and then- 
natural laws to special classes of facts which often have 
nothing to do with these doctrines or those laws; and, 
although the results which they deduce as necessary con¬ 
sequences of the working of the law on the new facts be 
conspicuous by their absence, they are no whit dismayed. 
Having caught their law in one comer of their domain, they 
set it to work in another part of the country, and admire its 
power of moulding facts to its own image. If the facts 
rebel, so much the worse for the facts. The inexorable law 
must be obeyed; therefore, it is obeyed. Their Natural 
Laws are engines which they have constructed; and they use 
them for the punishment of rebellious facts. When a new 
law is announced, the most delicate compliment that can be 
paid to the discoverer is to say that it is from the pen of 
Mr. So-and-So. 

The classes of facts among which these semi-scientific 
educationists and anthropologists prefer to throw their hand- 
grenades, their laws, their doctrines, their beliefs, are those 
connected with the actions and reactions of communities, 
those which are the most difficult to classify because of their 
complexity. If your anthropological scientist is a Tory in 
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politics, the laws which he has fashioned from his necessarily 
superficial survey of the races of mankind, prove to him that 
the education of the poorer people, the feeding of hungry 
children by the community, the development of municipal 
•enterprises, and the attempt to find employment for those 
who seek it, are evil things which should be hindered, and, 
if possible, suppressed. If your educational scientist is a 
Illiberal or a Radical in politics, he is certain that the 
measures which are condemned by his colleague are in 
perfect harmony with the working of the inexorable laws 
of nature. 

Both sets of conclusions are drawn, because those who 
•draw them have an erroneous conception of scientific laws, 
^d abuse the word scientific. 

The scientific treatment of a subject begins by narrowing 
the problem to be solved, by cutting off many parts of the 
whole, not because these parts are necessarily less important, 
but because only by concentration on a part can accurate 
knowledge of the whole be obtained. In the popular 
language of to-day, the word sdentijic is applied to a method 
which is the opposite of the real thing, a method which uses 
terms that are accurately descriptive only of parts as fitting 
presentations of the whole. To call a course of conduct, or 
policy, sdentijic, seems to lift it from the humdrum routine 
of little things into a more free and more exhilarating air. 
Sdentijic is not a difficult word to pronounce. And, above 
all other advantages, repeated reiteration gives a money 
value to the word. 

In her pursuit of general conceptions which shall express 
the relations between classified series of facts, and shall bind 
these sheaves of facts into an ordered whole, from which the 
mind of man derives more sustenance than from the facts 
alone, science drops by the way many little engines, pieces 
•of mechanism, ingenious contrivances, rules of conduct, 
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which the gleaners turn to useful accoiint. When used as 
aids in the great business of science, which is to bring 
the whole life of man into harmony with reality, these 
mechanisms, contrivances, rules, are very valuable. Many 
of them are so ingenious and useful, and express so much 
thought, patience and skid, that the polishing and improving 
of them becomes a fascinating pursuit for men of science 
when they seek rest from their weightier labours. When 
these tools are used only for fostering easy living and adding 
to the luxuries of the idle, they become positively harmful 
to mankind. But it is upon these aids to the main business 
of science that the non-scientific man eagerly pounces. 
Regarding science as a producer of contrivances which save 
labour and increase luxury, as a framer of rules which spare 
him the pain of thinking, calling everything scientific that 
helps him to live comfortably and think lazily, the practical 
man blesses science with his mouth, while he curses her by 
his actions. The plutocrat who recklessly drives his motor 
car in crowded streets, spreading terror before, and trailing 
clouds of vileness behind him, is ready to sing the praises of 
science which has added a new joy to his life. But the 
wayfaring man, who cannot walk in the way, suffers, and 
upbraids science as an awfid power which brings misery in 
its train. I am afraid that the practical men of science are 
often to blame for their loose and misleading use of the 
word scientific. 

It is a good thing that all should recognise the importance 
and usefulness of science, truly so called. But it is a bad 
thing to cram the minds of the young with the dry husks of 
facts, stripped from their kernels, and call the process 
teaching science. When one hears people talk of scientific 
education, one often shudders. Even in the “ seminaries of 
sound learning,” the word scientific is often much abused. 
To be ready to tell an inquirer the solubilities of a dozen 
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out-of-the-way substances; to be able to give the details of 
the process whereby the latest chemical curiosity, or the 
most recently invented electric engine is made; to name 
off-hand the bones in the head of a codfish; to state the 
wave-lengths of the principal lines in the spectra of helium 
and hydrogen; in a word, to have one’s mind stored with 
scraps of useful, sometimes useless, information; these are 
too often taken to be the marks of a scientifically educated 
man. And the worst of it is that the men who store 
innumerable, detached facts in their minds, and, perhaps, by 
work in their laboratories add to the list of facts which 
others are expected to remember, often use all their science 
in their workshops, and have none left for the conduct of 
their lives. 

I suppose it is because the pursuit of any branch of 
science is made so hard by the vast multitude of facts which 
must be mastered, that workers find it difficult to look 
beyond their note books, and easy to forget the great purpose 
to which their fact-coUecting is subservient. The wood must 
be hewed, the water must be drawn; but the wood and the 
water are for the service of the camp. 

The man who is endeavouring to teach science should 
never allow the learner to think he will become scientific by 
storing rules, formulae, and desiccated facts in his memory. 
If that kind of education is scientific, the education which 
supplies the school-boy with venerable rhymes by the repeti¬ 
tion whereof he may fix the genders of Latin nouns in his 
memory, is scientific too. 

The blame for accustoming men to an unscientific use of 
the word scientific must not be laid wholly on the scientists. 
The inartistic art of writing scientific advertisements is a 
result of the union of the practical scientist with the 
literary gentleman; it has been nursed to maturity by 
the love of gain. 
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The journalist has been quick to catch the glamour of 
science. Seeing the complexity of modem life, the clash 
of many dim hopes and many haunting fears; recognising 
the imperious demand for certainty in a world of doubt; 
knowing that men crave definite laws delivered by an 
external authority; and vaguely feeling that accurate know¬ 
ledge of nature may provide such laws; the literary journalist 
has exploited science for literary and monetary ends. He is 
not yet able to express, in fine, hterary form, the new emo¬ 
tions, passions, fears, aspirations, beliefs, which the scientific 
conception of man and man’s place in the universe is gradually 
bringing into being. But his observation of men has taught 
him that they are greatly moved and often led to action 
by a word, a phrase; therefore, he has seized the word 
scientific, and used it with great skill and much profit to 
himself. 

Infallibility and omniscience are the minimum outfit of 
a successful journalist. There is a splendid ring of certainty, 
a magnificent note of universality in the words science, law, 
order of the universe, immutable one-ness; therefore, such 
phrases as these have become the stock-in-trade of the 
smaller litterateurs. The plain man has meekly bowed 
the head for a moment, then standing upright again, has 
adopted the catchwords, and found peace. 

Underlying the causes which I have mentioned of the 
prevalent abuse of the word scientific, there is, I think, 
a cause which is more fundamental than all others; it is the 
never satisfied, never dying, generally unexpressed, often 
unconscious determination of man to find absolute truth. 
There is a mighty fascination in the absolute; intangible, 
imdefinable, impalpable, unprovable, but alluring; alluring, 
perhaps, because no one knows, no one can even be conceived 
to have the capacity of knowing whether the absolute is, or 
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is not, whether it can be or cannot be. Still it, if one may- 
call it it, draws to itself the human mind which hopes, seeks, 
and, admitting the hitility of the quest, does not abandon 
the pvuxuit. 

When science had gathered strength, and began to batter 
the walls of the citadels of authority and tradition, some 
men found in the triumphs of the new power the triumph 
of absolute truth. As victorious science marched onwards, 
it seemed that the conquest of the whole realm of human 
activity was assured. This was what many had dreamed of; 
the absolute had taken to itself flesh and blood. Multitudes 
who had never heard the words absolute truth, but had, 
perhaps unconsciously, been longing for certainty, foimd 
in the dicta of men of science what they had ignorantly been 
worshipping. The Caledonian of whom Charles Lamb 
said—“ Is he orthodox, he has no doubts; is he an infidel, 
he has none either”—is a very common type of the plain 
man. To him science speaks with an authoritative voice, 
and he finds rest in her utterances. Tell him that a general 
conception, a religious belief, or a special piece of mechanism 
is scientific, and, without more ado, he, unknown to himself, 
accepts the conception, the belief, or the tool as stamped 
with the sign-manual of the absolute. In that acceptance 
he finds the dreamless rest for which so many long. Hence, 
misuse the word scientific as you will, it remains a word 
of strength to the mail who uses words as realities and not 
as counters. 

And so the whirligig of time has brought its revenges. 
Pursuits that once were despised are now greatly honoured. 
The word that yesterday was used slightingly, to-day is used 
as inevitable. And, strangest metiunorphosis of all, science, 
which has always insisted on the relativity of knowledge and 
the impossibility of even conceiving absolute truth, has 
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become for many almost synonymous with that which she 
continues to call unthinkable. 

Misused and abused though it be, the word scientific 
remains, for it is one of the few adjectives which properly 
qualify the word truth. 

M. M. Pattison Muir 
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I N the course of the early portion of his Festrede de¬ 
livered before the assembled Karl Ruprecht University 
of Heidelberg on the 4th of August of the year 1886, 
the occasion being the quincentenary of the University’s 
foundation, Geheimen Rat. Kuno Fischer observed “ zu der 
Arbeit der Wissenschaft die zugleich forschen, lehren imd 
wissenschaftlich gesinnte Manner bilden, sind unsere 
Universitiiten eingerichtet und berufen.” 

The above quotation is a concise and yet comprehensive 
statement of the position of the University in the educa¬ 
tional system of Germany. It exemplifies clearly the 
fundamental characteristics which distinguish the German 
University from that of England, and also the light in 
which German scholars themselves view the matter. The 
distinction is that the University in Germany has as its 
sole aim the advancement and fostering of the interests 
of learning and science, whereas the leading universities of 
England devote themselves not only to the service of the 
Muses, but to the wider task of developing the whole man 
both social and intellectual. This we may take to be the 
fundamental and basic distinction between the positions 
occupied by these institutions in England and Germany 
respectively, and the object of the following remarks will 
be to point out more fully the nature of this distinction and 
the consequences resulting from it, and thereby to show 
that in it must be sought the entirely different position 
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which the student in Germany occupies to-day as contrasted 
with his brother in England. 

Considering once more the description I have given of the 
position occupied by the University as a national institution 
in Germany, we must regard it not only as a solely 
intellectual institution, but one whose organic unity is of the 
very slenderest nature, if we wish clearly to understand how 
very inadequately it meets the demands of modem student 
life. It is, in fact, essentially a union of students and 
professors in regular courses of lectures and certain 
Sprichstunde (hours of private intercourse); the union being 
governed by a body of officials with a kurfurst or some 
other dignitary of the realm at their head. The relations 
between professors and pupils begin and end there. Towards 
literary, philosophical or other societies for the pursuit of 
the various arts and sciences, the University adopts a merely 
patronising attitude, in no way encouraging them or 
adopting them into an organic whole with itself, as is the 
case in England. This being so, it naturally occurs to us 
to inquire by what means the German student is drawn 
out of his state of isolation and converted from an 
intellectual hermit into a partaker in the community 
of life, feelings and ideas with his fellow-students. This 
reaction of mind upon mind, and character upon 
character is the essential condition for the equipment 
of youth as a member of society, as a citizen in 
short, for which end the development of the moral as 
well as the intellectual element is demanded. Since the 
German University confines itself to the intellectual side, 
where is the development of the social side to come from ? 
How, in short, does Germany frame citizens, or is she so 
far behind other peoples as to fail to recognise this vital 
principle of pedagogy, this condition of nationhood ? No, 
her history and present greatness prove the contrary. What 
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is not supplied by her university system is supplied by 
an equally powerful and deep-rooted system, that of 
verbindimgen. 

The Verbindung is the counterpart of the purely 
intellectual side of German student life, and is a generic 
term for all student societies and clubs binding themselves 
collectively to the pursuit of some pastime, physical or 
intellectual. It has a recognised and formally drawn up 
code of laws, and also another less concrete bond of union, 
namely, that of mutual support, close unity of interests, the 
observance of certain ideals of honour, all of which include a 
hundred delicate threads difficult to state formally, but none 
the less strongly felt and observed. The latter kind of 
union existing amongst the individual members, namely, 
esprit de corps, is the result of gradual development and 
evolution and is that which confers the real educational 
benefit. It is based, of course, on the written code of laws 
of the Verbindung, but yet distinct in itself, quite as binding, 
and of a strength quite inconceivable to any one not fairly 
intimately acquainted with their life and ideas. 

Thus the University and the Verbindung side by side 
form the two great streams of German student life, the 
two great moulds of intellect and character respectively. 

Heidelberg, I believe, may be taken as fundamentally 
typical of a German university town, so that the danger 
of giving a partial and local account of what is intended 
to hold of student life in Germany in general, is fortunately 
obviated. The Karl Ruprecht University of Heidelberg 
was founded on the 4th day of August of the year 1386, 
by the Elector Ruprecht I of Baden. It was the first of a 
magnificent series of Universities with which the country 
to-day is sown, and which have produced so rich a 
harvest ofintellectual genius in every branch of literature, 
art and science. 
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The present stage of academic proficiency and solidity is 
of course the result of gradual development. In some 
respects, however, a retrospective movement is visible. 
For in the early history of Heidelberg University, as of 
all other German universities, the institution was not only a 
seat of learning, but a small municipality with an almost 
complete system of local government. This was a state 
of affairs possible only in a period of decentralisation as 
extensive and complete as that of the mediasval Holy 
Roman Empire, when learning constituted a bond of union 
as powerful as that supplied by any concrete force. Accord¬ 
ingly up to the end of the eighteenth century, although 
becoming less and less independent, the universities presented 
a residential character, which in process of time they lost. 
Hence the German student of to-day “ digs ” in the town, 
goes to lectures in the university, dines in a Wirthaus, 
unless he should happen to be a member of a verbindung or 
corps, when he leads a more corporate life. Thus we see 
the enormous difference between the student of the present 
day, who is scarcely much more than a visitor to the 
university, and his ancestor of three or four centuries earlier, 
who was as much part and parcel of the university as of 
Germany itself. • 

Taking Heidelberg as we know it to-day, and examining 
closely the various elements of student life in it, we find that 
the essence of such is the Verbindung, and the highest form 
of Verbindung, in the opinion of German students, is the 
Corps. As we have noticed in the beginning, the curious 
position of the German student is that neither as a mere 
private frequenter of the university lectures nor as member 
of a verbindung is he a complete student, like an Oxford or 
Cambridge man, and it is precisely this isolation of the 
various spheres of his activity which constitutes the inherent 
weakness of German student life, as a pedagogic system. 
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If our Heidelberg student is unattached to a verbindung he 
is really only formally a student; and if immatriciilated, not 
even formally, because he is neither recognised by the 
university, nor does he partake of that co mmuni ty of 
thought and action which he would enjoy, were he attached 
to a verbindimg. The reason, however, that the essence of 
German student life is that of the Verbindung is that, 
although no work worthy of the name is done by the 
members while they are “ aktiv,” or as we should say, “ play¬ 
ing members,” yet it is the verbindung which moulds the 
man and builds up his character, and this is, after all, the 
most important part of his development. 

Accordingly let us consider briefly the various relations 
existing between the students, the University, the professors, 
the Verbindung, and the Government, and then the general 
position of the student in Heidelberg. In accordance with 
modern German pedagogic thought the tendency in German 
universities of recent years has been to look askance on 
examinations in general, the German having a pious horror 
of anji;liing in the shape of intellectual constraint. Hence 
the only academic examination is that for the Doctorship, 
which takes the form of a treatise on some subject previously 
set and presented by the candidate to the dean of the faculty 
in which he desires to become a doctor, after the necessary 
formalities. This is followed later on by a short oral 
examination, and should the standard of the candidate reach 
the required level, he is formally presented with the insignia 
of doctor of the Karl Ruprecht University of Heidelberg. 
The general qualifying examination for all professions, 
including professorship in schools, is the “ Staats ” examina¬ 
tion, corresponding roughly to a stiff B.A. examination in 
an English or Irish university. The only connection 
between the Staats examination and the University, is that 
the candidate for the former is obliged to attend a stated 
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number of semesters at the university, and to obtain a 
certificate of such attendance from the university; the rest 
lies in the hands of the Government. 

But the essential characteristic of the student’s relations 
with his university both as regards learning and general life 
is that of almost absolute freedom. Having become a 
matriculated student, he attends lectures as a student in 
one of the faculties, is recommended certain courses of 
reading in the opening lectures, signs the “Anmeldung 
Buch ” of the Faculty {i. e. the register by the signing of 
which he comes under the control of the Faculty and binds 
himself to the payment of five marks per semester for each 
lectme); and finally, he gets the professor to sign and fill 
up his private “ Anmeldung Buch.” Beyond that, he 
enjoys that absolute freedom as regards his studies, which 
the Germans regard as an inestimable advantage. 

The lectmes accordingly form the main bond of union 
between the individual student and the university. Of 
course the university possesses the addresses of all students 
(properly so called), and change of address must be notified 
to the authorities within three days. Otherwise fines may 
ensue should a university messenger be unable to find 
a student immediately, through change of address not 
having been reported to the secretaries. Matriculation 
entailing the rather specious privilege of university Burger- 
recht {i. c. university municipal rights) transfers the student 
from the sphere of police jurisdiction to that of the 
university, and consequently the police have no control 
whatever over a student who is able to show his 
“ Legitimations Karte ” (a certificate of membership of the 
imiversity) beyond that of reporting him to the secretaries 
of the university. The latter authorities administer the 
Disciplinarstrafen (punishments for breach of discipline). 
These are arranged in a graduated scale of four stages of 
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severity, according to the gravity of the offence: (a) 
reprimand, {b) imprisonment in university dimgeon, (c) 
threat of dismissal from the university, and {d) dismissal 
from the university. Imprisonment may not exceed fovur 
weeks, and dismissal from the university may mean rusti¬ 
cation for a period ran^g from one to four years; the 
penalty of rustication always involves incarceration. In 
each student’s calendar and book of regulations are notified 
the various malpractices which constitute, in the eyes of the 
university authorities, breaches of discipline. Amongst 
these are misbehaviour towards all university officials, 
including those of the university library, disobedience to 
university ordinances, all riotous conduct (including duelling) 
and gambling of any kind. Needless to say this professed 
severity of supervision is more theoretical than actual, 
and the University authorities alone of all people in Heidel¬ 
berg seem to be blissfully unaware that, on an average of 
once every fortnight, at least six fencing matches or duels 
take place in the Hirschgasse at the Heidelberg corps 
mensvu^ {i.e. duelling rendezvous of United Corps). 

The slenderness of the bond of union between students 
in Germany as far as the University is concerned is obvious, 
and were there no institution to supply the demands of his 
nature as a gregarious being, German national life might 
very easily become the practical realisation of Rousseau’s 
conception of human society. But he is not left a prey to 
this unwelcome fate, and the refuge from it is, as I have 
already remarked, the Verbindung. This latter institution 
presents many varieties of t3rpe. But although the word 
verbindxmg connotes at present any form of student society 
living in community, or any society of yoimg men pursuing 
a corporate life, for some common end, yet the modem 
form of the venerable old Nationen (the medieeval proto¬ 
type of the Verbindung) is really the corps. 
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In Heidelberg, at present, there are five corps—^the 
Suevia (Schwaben), founded in 1810; the Guestphalia (West¬ 
falen), founded in 1818 ; the Saxo-Borussia, founded in 1828 ; 
Vandalia, founded in 1842 , and Rhenania (Rheinlander), 
founded in 1844 . Each has a principal colour and two 
minor colours ; the principal colours are respectively yeUow, 
green, white, dark-red and blue. There are in addition to 
these five corps two Burscherschaften, namely Alemania and 
Franconia. These latter institutions sprang into existence 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, as the offspring 
of the vast liberal and national movement which was the 
great motive power in Germany at that time. They have 
now, however, become a mere verbindung of the corps 
type, having lost nearly all their political significance. 

The corps consists usually of from one to two dozen 
members. Its form of government may be called a com¬ 
promise between a constitutional monarchy and a republic. 
At its head stands, the first “ Chargierte ” (officer), then 
come the second and third “Chargierte.” All matters 
concerning the interests of the corps are discussed in “ C.C.” 
(/. e. Corps Convent), consisting of the assembly of the full 
members or Corps “ Burschen,” presided over by the first 
“ Chargierte.” All matters merely concerning the “ Fiichse” 
{i. e. imfledged, incomplete corps students), including the 
formal reception of a student into the corps as “Fuchs,” 
are conducted in the “ R.C.” (i. e. Renoncon Convent), 
presided over by the second “ Chargierte.” The functions of 
the third “ Chargierte ” are those of Secretary and Treasurer. 
When a student desires to become a member of a corps 
he comes to the first officer with credentials and a recom¬ 
mendation from either his father, if the latter happens to be 
an “Alter Herr,” or from some “Alter Herr” of his 
acquaintance, or to whom he may have been recommended. 
Whilst in this stage of approbation he is termed a 
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“ Spefuchs,” or one in hopes of becoming a Fuchs, the 
word being a hybrid formation of Latin and German. If 
the unanimom vote of “R.C.” be in his favour, he is 
formally acquainted with the rules of the corps, which 
are read out by the President (second Chargierte), receives 
the cap of the corps, and thus becomes a corps student, 
a “ Krasse Fuchs ” (t. e. full fox). This is the only share 
allowed to the “ R.C.” in the government of the corps. A 
Fuchs in his second semester is termed a “ Brander ”—^the 
origin of the word is imcertain—and, having fought three 
duels in the “S.C.” (i.e. any meeting of United Corps) 
“ Mensm,” he is entitled to be formally dubbed “ Burscher.” 
This of course is always subject to the proviso that his 
manner of acquitting himself in these three duels is 
considered equal to the required standard. Should the 
Burscher satisfy his first officer in this respect, the latter 
calls a meeting of the “ C.C.” in one of the rooms of the 
Hirschgasse immediately after the “ Mensiur ” in which the 
aspiring Burscher has fought his third duel Should the 
rmanimous vote of the meeting corroborate the President’s 
opinion, the Fuchs is declared to be entitled to the honour 
of Burschenschaft. That same afternoon a formal meeting 
of the “ C.C.” takes place in the Kneipezimmer (Assembly 
Room) of the corphaus belonging to the corps, each member 
being in fiill dress, consisting of frock coat, white waistcoat 
and tie, with full corps colours as usual. Thereupon the 
announcement of the decision of the corps is read to the new 
Burscher, who is seated at the table in front of two crossed 
swords decorated with the silk ribbon of the corps. The 
rules are next read out to him, and upon being asked if he 
is ready to swear always to conduct himself in a manner 
worthy of his coloms, he answers “ Ja,” and the President 
accordingly removes the ribbon from the sword and adjusts 
it himself after the manner of a sergeant’s band, around the 
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body of the delighted new “Burscher.” Being now a 
qualified member he entertains the same evening either in 
his rooms or in a caf^ both the first Chargierte and his 
Liebburscher, the guide or guardian to whom as a novice 
he had been attached. The entertainment generally consists 
of a “ Bowie ” of Cold Punch or a “ Sekt ” of Champagne. 

Very little real study is done during the period of active 
membership, which lasts from one to two years, rarely 
exceeding the latter limit. At the beginning of his second 
year a student is liable to become first officer, if he be the 
senior Burscher in the corps, or second, or third as the case 
may be. Length of standing chiefly decides the matter. 
The “ C.C.” creates the officers at the beginning of the year, 
the chair being temporarily taken by some member other 
than the provisionary first officer, the oldest member being 
always provisionary first officer. He has to perform all the 
work until the elections, there being no provisionary second 
or third officers. Once the officers and the “ Fiichse ” have 
been voted in, the corps term begins. 

The day opens with the morning fencing practice in the 
corps house. The next reunion is generally at the “ Friih- 
schoppen” (i. e. morning beer drinking), then, if the law of the 
corps prescribe for the “Fiichse ” the attendance for an hour 
or two at college the latter go to lectures, and all reassemble 
at dinner, generally at one p.m., in the corps restaurant. 
The afternoon and evening programme varies considerably, 
according to the suggestions of the individual members 
themselves. The corps may either go on an excursion, a 
stroll round the mountains, or attend the band which on 
summer afternoons plays on the Schloss Terasse, or indulge 
in some other pastime. 

Failure to attend punctually at corps reunions, without 
a reasonable excuse, entails a fine varying from five to 
twenty marks. Should a member give his officers frequent 
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occasion for displeasure with his conduct, a meeting of the 
“ C.C.” may ensue to consider whether or not the first officer 
ought to take official cognisance of the case, or the latter 
may decide the matter himself without such meeting. His 
taking official cognisance of the case involves that greatest 
of all punishments, a stain on his honour, from which every 
corps student recoils with horror, in the shape of a formal 
rebuke from .his corps, and the expression of its dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his conduct. Rather than suffer this a student 
will go to any length, even voluntary resignation, should he 
suspect the coming of this reprimand. The “ S.C. = antrits- 
kommers” {i.e. the opening meeting of Combined Corps) 
takes place within the first week of the semester, and the 
ceremony opens with a speech by the S.C. Diener (servant), 
who concludes by toasting the Corps of Heidelberg in 
general, and wishing luck to the new “ Fiichse.” The 
presidency of the S.C. Meetings devolves on the first 
“ Chargierte ” of the various corps in rotation. During 
these meetings plenty of beer is consumed, and national 
songs, generally referring to Heidelberg, such as “Alt 
Heidelberg du schone,” are sung by vigorous throats. At 
these meetings, also, challenges for the following “ Mensur ” 
are generally issued. When a Burscher of one corps desires 
to meet a Burscher of another corps, the first officer of the 
challenger corps presents himself at the table of the 
challenged corps, and salutes the first officer, who, rising 
to his feet with his two fellow-officers, returns the salute. 
The challenge is thereupon offered and accepted. Since the 
challenged individual is bound in honour to accept the 
challenge, of course it is merely as a matter of form that his 
first officer consults him. 

In Heidelberg the “ Mensurs ” are held in the famous 
old Hirschgasse, an inn near the old bridge of Heidelberg. 
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All the corps assemble early in the morning at this rendez¬ 
vous, each at its own table, in the large square room. At 
the outset a list of duels is annoimced by the S.C. Diener, 
whose colours are a mixture of those of all the corps, since 
he is general servant of United Corps. The combatants are 
then bandaged and armed by their corps brothers and corps 
Diener. Each duellist has his Schleppfiichs to hold his arm 
stretched out at right angles to the body by way of repose 
during intervals, since the arm is not allowed to drop by the 
side, and, in addition, a second from some other corps. The 
umpire is usually the first officer of a neutral corps. When 
both combatants are ready facing one another, and the seconds 
also opposite one another, so that all four together form a 
square, the umpire cries “Auf die mensurl” (Ready for 
battle 1), whereupon the combatants raise their swords over 
their heads in position, and the seconds hold theirs at right 
angles to those of the combatants, so as to whip up the 
weapons of the latter when “ time ” is called. Of course all 
this is the work of an instant, so that almost immediately 
after “ Auf die mensur 1 ” come the words “ Fertig 1 Los 1 ” 
(Ready 1 Go I). Then begins the swishing of rapiers, 
according to the prescribed code of fencing laws, amongst 
others that which forbids any kind of deliberate defensive 
action such as intentional “ warding off,” or turning of the 
head, or any other stroke but the downward swing or 
diagonal one across the face. The duel continues, if it be a 
burscher duel, for fifteen minutes, unless one combatant 
receives a serious wound. In this case the attending surgeon 
exclaims “ Es ist Abfuhr 1 ” (i. e. it is a knock-out 1), where¬ 
upon the referee cries “ Silentium 1 Sue via {e. g.) erklart die 
Abfuhr ” (Silence! S. acknowledges the knock-out). Should 
the wound be a “Blutiger,” a mere cut of no great 
consequence, the surgeon testifies that the duel may con- 
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tinue, and should fifteen minutes expire without an 
“ Abfiihr,” the result is a draw. Everything is arranged 
with an excessive nicety of formality, involving endless 
refinements as to the nature of wounds and their recognised 
tests, the kind of strokes (of which the Durchzieher is 
generally the finishing blow), the type of defensive arma¬ 
ment allowed, such as bandaged body, arms and legs, and 
eye guards, the manner in which the combatant is to bear 
himself, both dining the combat and the stitching up of 
wounds after the match. These latter points are just those 
which the “ C.C.” takes into account when considering 
whether their man deserves his “ Band.” Should he have 
shown anything but lionlike fearlessness and vigour both 
during and after the match, he must redeem his honour 
in the subsequent mensurs, before he is adjudged worthy of 
the coveted honour. If he be already a Burscher he must 
retrieve his honour by a “ Reinigungsmensur,” a combat in 
which he is pitted against an abler opponent by way of 
punishment. Should he repeatedly show himself “a lily- 
livered boy,” he is liable to dismissal from the corps without 
his colours, a dishonour only exceeded in horror for the 
genuine German student by the actual removal of his colours, 
if he happens to be already a Burscher, together with dismissal 
from the corps. So jealous is the corps of its honour, not 
only in its own eyes and those of the other corps, but of the 
town itself 1 That same afternoon the conferring of 
“ Burscher ” insignia—as already described—takes place, 
and in the evening, after supper, in the corps restaurant, 
a corps “ Kneipe ” is held, generally in the “ Kmeipezimmer ” 
of the corps. In the course of this “ Kneipe ” songs of joy 
and full of national feeling are sung, concluding with the 
corps song itself. At the conclusion of the Kneipe “ Fiichse 
nach Haus 1 ” (Home Foxes !) is the command of the first 
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Chargierte, and this means that “Foxes” may not visit 
caf^ after the corps Eneipe. 

On the evening before a “ Mensm*,” those corps which 
are to be represented in the lists next morning have a corps 
“ Kneipe,” at which corps songs and others are svmg. The 
combatants are plentifully toasted, and, in view of their 
exertions of the following day, are allowed to retire 
early. 

Shortly before the end of the semester the last “ S.C.” 
Kneipe, or “ Abschiedskommers ” of the term, takes place 
with the first Chargierte of one of the five corps in the 
chair. The usual songs and beer drinking are indulged in, 
and many most complicated and extraordinary ceremonies 
in the shape of mutual toasting and swearing of eternal 
fellowship and so forth are performed. These ceremonies 
are executed with swords aloft in regular avenues, their 
points meeting in an archway. So bewildering are the 
manoeuvres executed, that the mere mention of them must 
suffice. 

In general, then, we must regard the corps as the true 
representative of student life in Germany. In it are to be 
found the highest and noblest ideals which German youth is 
capable of forming. These ideals are constantly hovering 
before the student’s mind, and, spurred on by that pure and 
lofty spirit, which is the very pulse and life-blood of the 
corps, his constant aim is to prove himself worthy of his 
colours and position, and, shoifld his father be an “ Alter 
Herr ” (old member), of the name revered by his corps. 

Although this most salutary of all spirits, the spirit 
which prompts the desire to attain to what is conceived as 
the highest excellence of manhood, both as an individual, 
as a loyal citizen to his country, and as an honomable ftiend 
to his associates—a spirit so valuable in the highest work of 
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all education, fostering as it does the extension and refine¬ 
ment of one’s sympathies—^is not so strong as in the times 
when Germany was struggling for her place among the 
European powers, a struggle of which every student was 
acutely conscious, and with which he identified himself 
personally, yet it is still a mighty social force, and, 
should the occasion demand it, is ready to burst forth 
again with all its former enthusiasm and vigour. And, 
although the “ Alte Herren ” who are intimately and 
enthusiastically attached to their old corps all their lives, 
and always affectionately welcomed by it, may mourn the 
decline in the standard of their corps to-day, yet young 
Germany loves her corps quite as much as the “ Alte 
Herren,” and recognises all that is noblest in her nationality 
as the product of the corps spirit. For a foreigner, who has 
not lived some time in Germany and observed closely the 
operation of social forces in the coimtry, it is difficult indeed 
to conceive the power which these student corps exercise in 
the fashioning of a strong and healthy national life. Their 
strength lies both in the spirit which successive generations 
have contributed to foster in these verbindungs themselves, 
and also in the numbers and distinction of their past 
members, who, though scattered all over the country, are 
boimd together by strong and imyielding bonds of fellowship. 
Another soinrce of strength inherent in the system is that 
derived from inter-communication between two or more 
different corps of the same name in different towns. For 
example, the Saxo-Borussians in Heidelberg have this kind 
of “Bindung” with the Saxo-Borussians of Berlin, who 
enjoy the honour of possessing the present Kaiser Wilhelm 
as an “ Alter Herr.” Both of these corps are very select, 
and admission into them is exceedingly difficult. The great 
objection, of course, always urged against the German 
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student system is the bloodthirsty spirit liable to be aroused 
amongst the youth of the country. Undoubtedly the system 
of duelling as an institution must be condemned on the 
whole, because, though good in itself if confined to its 
proper limits, yet, like the human passions themselves, for 
the exercise of which it supplies only too ready a handle, 
when unrestrained and given the slightest rein, it naturally 
tends to break loose from all restraint, and produce very 
serious effects from a moral point of view. No church or 
government accordingly, or any other institution whose 
office is the care of human morals, can conscientiously 
encourage this dangerous system. 

Besides the corps and Burscherschaften there are numer¬ 
ous other Verbindungs and Vereins (*. e. non-community 
societies) in Heidelberg. Each of these Vereins has a 
periodical meeting, usually presided over by a professor of 
the particular faculty, and united they form the “ Verband 
der Wissenschaftlichen Vereine.” Their object is to advance 
the interests of the various arts and sciences, a task which 
they perform in a very thorough fashion by means of 
elaborate experiments, exciursions, expeditions and the Uke. 
Their connection with either the Verbindung or the 
University, however, does not entitle them to the claim of 
representative student institutions for which corporate life 
is essential. 

Thus the German student is hemmed roimd with in¬ 
numerable Verbindungs and Vereins, from the Corps itself 
down to the purely academic Verein. The great weakness 
of the system, as a whole, we may repeat, is the great lack 
of unity between all these excellent institutions. Hence 
the great difference between the status of the Oxford or 
Cambridge student and of the Heidelberg student. Germans 
themselves attribute this inherent weakness of their system to 
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the marked lack of the “ sporting spirit ” amongst themselves. 
This is probably to a great extent true. But even in this 
respect Germany is rapidly modifying, and the effects of 
the new forces in the field remain for hiture ages to 
experience. 

Hekbert Kevin Purcell 
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T he discovery of the fact that inhalation of oxygen is 
of benefit to athletes, helping them to break records, 
and to perform athletic feats with less after-fatigue, arose 
out of a series of researches which have been carried out 
both in Germany and in this country on the cause of 
dyspnoea—the breathlessness which occurs during hard 
exercise, and also in sufferers fi'om heart and limg disease. 

To the Oxford Physiologist, Dr. John Haldane, brother 
of the War Minister, is due the inception of the series of 
researches which have been carried on in England. Dr. 
Pembrey, a former pupil of Dr. Haldane, and now a Physio¬ 
logical Adviser to the War Office, has done much to advance 
the lines of discovery. It is obvious that it is a matter of 
great importance to determine the best method of obtaining 
maximal physical efficiency in soldiers, who may be called 
on to perform forced marches which may decide the issue of 
a war. In Germany the subject has been studied very fully 
by the distinguished Physiologist, Prof. Zuntz, and his school 
of workers, and much has been done by the German and 
English workers to determine by exaet experimental 
methods the right load which a soldier should carry on the 
march, the best way of distributing the load so as not to 
disturb the walking efficiency of his bodily mechanism, the 
clothing suitable for different temperatures so that heat¬ 
stroke may be prevented, the diet required for ordinary work 
and for forced marches, etc. In carrying out these observa¬ 
tions the food eaten and its value in units of energy has been 
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determined, together with the amount of energy given out 
by the man in the form of work and body heat, and the law 
of the conservation of energy has been found to hold good. 
The most perfect demonstration of this law has been made in 
America by Atwater, who constructed a calorimeter in which 
a man worked and lived for days, and had his heat production 
determined, the energy value of the food eaten by him, the 
use of oxygen by, and the output of carbonic acid and nitrogen 
from his body. The same amoimt of energy is obtained by 
the combustion of, say, half-a-pound of sugar in the body of 
man, as if it were burnt in a boiler and used to heat and 
drive an engine. The waste products of muscular work are 
carbonic acid and water, and the food eaten is incorporated 
with the blood and tissues and combusted there, its energy 
being set free either as heat or used for the performance of 
mechanical work. 

The oxygen required for this combustion is taken in 
from the air respired and carried to the tissues by the 
haemoglobin, the substance of which the red cells of the 
blood is made, a substance so greedy for oxygen that the 
blood can carry away from the lungs some eighteen vols. per 
cent. The carbonic acid produced in the tissues is carried 
by the blood to the lungs and is breathed out in the exhaled 
air. The amount of oxygen used and carbonic acid produced 
has been exactly determined during periods of rest and 
periods of work, and it has been found that while severe 
mental labour causes no measurable increase in use or out¬ 
put, muscular work notably causes it, and of all exercises 
swimming causes the most wasteful expenditure of muscular 
energy, the greatest use of oxygen and the greatest output 
of carbonic acid. Next to swimming comes climbing. The 
amoxmt of air breathed per minute, and the use of oxygen 
and production of carbonic acid, may be increased sixfold 
over the resting amounts during the arduous efforts of 
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climbing. What the amounts are in a first-class athlete 
running a mile race no one has yet determined. The waste 
of body substance (the food eaten is incorporated into body 
substance before use), is much less, for the performance of a 
given amount of work, in the trained than in the untrained, 
varies in different individuals, is much greater when the work 
is vmfamiliar, or when owmg to any cause such as a sore heel 
an imusual combination of muscular movements has to be 
made to effect the translation of the body. There is roughly 
twenty-one parts of oxygen in an hundred of air, and the 
nitrogen, which dilutes the oxygen, is otherwise than a 
diluent of no importance to the living organism. Continuous 
exposure of an animal to an atmosphere consisting almost 
wholly of oxygen, e. g. of a guinea-pig, leads to the death 
of the animal in about three days, and the limgs are found 
solidified with inflammation, an inflammation brought about 
by the excess of oxygen which acts as a poison to the pul¬ 
monary tissue. This fact was discovered by Prof. Lorrain- 
Smith of Manchester, and has been confirmed by the writer. 

There is not the slightest danger of any such result 
occiuring from the inhalation of oxygen for short periods of 
time. In the Fleuss life-saving dress which has been con¬ 
trived for use in mines after explosions, and in the self- 
contained diving dress, which can be used without air pump 
or pipe, and which the writer has helped the well-known 
firm of submarine engineers, Messrs. Siebe Gorman, to design 
and perfect, in these compressed oxygen is used to supply the 
breathing bag, and the men who use them breathe oxygen for 
two and a half hours at a time without any deleterious result. 
The oxygen is separated from liquid air and compressed in 
strong iron cylinders to a pressme of 120 atmospheres. In the 
case of the Fleuss dress the men carry the cylinders on their 
back, and a breathing bag in front, and a valve delivers into the 
bag a constant supply of oxygen sufficient for their needs. The 
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bag contains caustic soda sticks which absorb the exhaled 
carbonic acid. Breathing oxygen has no effect on the resting 
man. He would not know it from air; it does not excite 
him as popularly supposed; and it has not the slightest 
effect on the rate of combustion of his tissues. A 
smovddering piece of wood can be blown into a blaze of 
fire by a blast of oxygen, but a match must be used to light 
the wood first. So with the body; if the brain does not 
command the muscles to move, breathing oxygen has no 
effect on the rate of combustion in the body. But suppose 
the muscles are urged to contract to their utmost, the 
oxygen supply may then fail to be sufficient for their needs. 
The heart may fail to drive the blood quickly enough 
through the lungs to the muscles and back again to the 
lungs; the heart itself may fail to get enough oxygen owing 
to the number and force of its contractions, each of which 
momentarily empties the oxygen-carrying blood out of the 
coronary vessels which feed its own muscle. If the oxygen 
supply become deficient the process of combustion is no 
longer carried to completion, the contractile substance is no 
longer broken down into its end products, water and carbonic 
acid, but into half-way stages of decomposition, leading to 
the accumulation of such substances as lactic acid, which 
render the muscles stiff, the heart weak, and enormously 
reduce the production of energy. The athlete is then, like 
the mountain climber or balloonist at great altitudes, exposed 
let us say to half the barometric pressure, where the supply 
of oxygen becomes difficvilt, owing to the weight of oxygen 
in every pint of air breathed being half what it is at sea 
level. The mountaineer or balloonist suffers from faintness, 
vertigo, sickness, dimness of vision, symptoms which occur 
to any one who breathes the air of a bag impoverished in 
oxygen. So, too, the athlete spent after a great effort. His 
exhaustion is due to want of oxygen, and it is the heart 
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dbove all which suffers first and in turn makes the brain 
suffer from oxygen want, owing to the feeble circulation of 
the blood. 

The panting breath which results from exertion is not due 
to the want of oxygen, but to the excess of carbonic acid 
produced in the tissues. This excess is carried by the blood 
to the part of the brain which controls the breathing muscles, 
and excites it and them to increased activity. The distress¬ 
ful feeling is due to want of oxygen, the deep breathing to 
excess of carbonic acid. Mr. Martin Flack and the writer 
have proved that the frequency of the breathing and the 
volume of it is not influenced by the inhalation of oxygen 
after violent exertion, while the frequency of the heart-beat 
and its force are influenced, and to a notable degree. The 
writer and Mr. Martin Flack have made a series of obser¬ 
vations on the students of the London Hospital, first as to 
their power to hold the breath after breathing air or oxygen; 
secondly, their power to run up and down a flight of stairs 
as quickly as possible in a given number of times in suc¬ 
cession ; and thirdly, their power to sustain three roimds of 
boxing. In every case oxygen has increased the energy 
output, diminished the frequency of the pulse and increased 
the blood pressure, and has left the subject less fatigued 
afterwards. 

Two University runners, Mr. Just of Cambridge, and 
Mr. Holding of Oxford, submitted themselves to running 
tests for us, and each, after breathing oxygen, broke their 
record times in unpaced trials. Mr. Just took 3^ seconds off 
his best impaced trial time, and did the half-mile just under 
1 minute 55^ seconds; Mr. Holding ran the quarter in 
51 seconds, a second quicker than his previous record, and 
after a short rest knocked a second off his time for the 
himdred yards. Both these athletes remarked on the absence 
of distress, of stifihess and grogginess of the legs after their 
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big running efforts. Oxygen given to hockey and football 
players at half-time has made them play better and with 
less distress, and given after the game has prevented the 
feeling of exhaustion and slackness which follows a fast 
game. Given to a whole football team at half-time, the 
result has been that the game has been continued wdth dash 
and energy to the finish. There is no question of the 
beneficial effect of oxygen when given to balloonists and 
mountaineers at great altitudes, or to men becoming 
exhausted with great exertion. The question to discuss 
next is whether it is sportsmanlike and playing the game, to 
give it to athletes. To men fighting a great fire, to soldiers 
throwing up earthworks, or dock-hands coaling war-ships 
against time, it wovdd be of great advantage to supply 
oxygen, remembering that the extra forced labour thus made 
possible, must be compensated for afterwards by an ampler 
period of rest. 

In the case of athletes, any new proposal is looked upon 
•with extreme suspicion, and drugs are justly tabooed and 
decried as “dopes.” There is no drug known which can 
help a man to greater effort "without leaving him the worse 
afterwards. Inhalation of oxygen, on the other hand, has 
no effect unless the man is getting less than he requires, and 
then it stops the harm which results from a deficiency of 
oxygen. The athlete’s heart—an organ dilated and of 
lessened tone—is due to the oxygen use running beyond the 
supply. Oxygen taken immediately after very severe efforts 
will give immediate relief, and largely, if not wholly prevent 
any damage to the heart. If taken immediately after his 
heat has been run, it will enable the nmner to be fit for the 
final race, if run on the same day. If both sides take it at 
half-time in a football match, there can be no question of 
injustice, and the game will be better and the men fitter 
after it. If it is open for any one to take it, before or dining 
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Marathon races, or between boxing and wrestling bouts, 
during Channel swims, etc., there can be no question of 
unfairness, and records will be lowered thereby, and greater 
feats performed. 

It has and will be argued, however, that such a practice 
increases the artificiality of sport, and that it is abhorrent to 
a true sportsman to inhale gas out of a gas bag, just as if he 
were going to have a tooth drawn by the dentist. Such 
feelings are purely a question of custom. It was abhorrent 
to our fathers to see a girl ride a bicycle; the bicycle itself 
was generally decried and detested by the horsey man on its 
introduction. What can be more artificial than the present 
aids to sport, for example, the shower-bath provided in every 
dressing-room. The old time footballer threw off his jacket 
on the village green and played his game out there and then. 
To put his head under a shower-bath at half-time—What an 
innovation that would have been to the village sportsman of 
a hundred years ago! It is a most artificial procedure to 
lay iron pipes on to a dressing-room and supply fix>m a main 
a shower of water which will lessen the body heat—for every 
man is made feverish to the extent of two or three degrees 
Fahrenheit by a violent game—and the bath is taken to 
relieve the heart from the fatigue of pumping so much blood 
to the skin, where it is cooled. It is not a whit more 
difficult or artificial to supply oxygen. 

There are few sports now-a-days which are not siurounded 
with highly artificial aids, the ever-growing products of 
civilisation. The Channel swimmer uses concentrated foods, 
and grease and a mask to protect his face and body; the 
footballer and cricketer, guards to protect his body. The 
supply of stimulating food and drink is allowed in all athletic 
feats, then why not oxygen, the very thing required to 
prevent the extreme exertion exhausting the heart ? Why 
shoiild a man be tired and spent all evening if he indulge in 
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a hard game on Saturday, when, by breathing oxygen at 
half-time and after the game, he can render his heart fit and 
himself able to enjoy the evening. If once men find out 
that this is so they wUl not for long decry oxygen as a dope. 
It is no more a dope than water taken from a pipe to cool 
and relieve the strain on the body. 

Oxygen is separated from liquefied air and compressed 
into cylinders. A hundred-foot cylinder can be set up in 
the dressing-room, with taps coming from it to a number of 
simple inhalers. Each man can put the inhaler on and turn 
a tap and breathe oxygen for a minute or two, just as 
simply and easily as if he cooled his head under a tap. The 
inhaler the writer has constructed for such use, consists of a 
square of thin water-proof material, in the middle of which 
a small square of celluloid is inserted as a transparent 
face-piece. The top of the sheet is gathered round the 
forehead by an elastic band, the bottom is tucked into 
the collar of the jersey beneath the chin. The tube coming 
from the cylinder is fastened into the sheet just below the 
celluloid face-piece, so that the oxygen current is directed 
into the mask and blows over the mouth, and escaping 
behind, carries away the exhaled carbonic acid. The inhaler 
is put on and thrown off in a minute. Oxygen in cylinders 
is cheap and easily obtained in this covmtry. The price in 
London of a twenty-foot cylinder—^sufficient for a whole 
team at half-time—is five shillings, including hire of cylinder, 
and less if the owner’s cylinder is used.^ 

For mountaineers who wish to relieve mountain sickness, 
and others who cannot obtain cylinder oxygen, the writer 
has constructed a Uttle portable apparatus, by means of 
which oxygen can be generated from blocks of a material 
called oxyhthe—^a peroxide of sodium. This generates 

^ It is supplied by the British Oxygen Company^ Westminster, with 
branches in Birmingham, Manchester, etc. 
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oxygen and forms caustic soda solution on contact with 
water. The caustic soda solution is used to absorb the 
exhaled carbonic acid. The apparatus consists of a small 
metal cylinder attached to a vulcanised rubber bag, holding 
about a cubic foot, and provided with a mouthpiece and 
a clip. To prepare the oxygen a couple of blocks of 
oxylithe, each about a cubic inch in size, are enclosed in the 
cylinder, and, the rubber bag having been emptied of air, a 
pint or two of water is poured into the bag through the 
mouthpiece. The mouthpiece is then closed and the bag 
raised so that the water runs down into the cylinder and 
generates the oxygen, which fills out the bag, the caustic 
soda solution formed occupying the lower part of it. The 
subject, after a deep expiration, applies his mouth to the 
mouthpiece and breathes in and out of the bag, meanwhile 
shaking the caustic soda solution round the bottom of the 
bag to ensure the absorption of the exhaled carbonic acid. 
With this apparatus a resting man can breathe oxygen for 
two or three minutes, e. g. before a race. It is not suitable 
for use when very blown, just after a race, for it is difficult 
to shake the caustic soda solution hard enough to ensme 
absorption of the carbonic acid which is being so rapidly 
exhaled then, and the oxygen-use after great exertion is so 
great that the supply in the bag lasts but a little time. The 
supply suffices to give a man seized with moimtain sickness 
enough oxygen to relieve the heart, and he can make a fresh 
supply every few minutes. The portability of this little 
apparatus and of the blocks of oxylithe, which are put 
up in tins containing ten blocks, make it likely to be 
especially serviceable for use at high altitudes.^ Men vary 
very greatly, both from inborn qualities of body and 
from training, as to their power to stand high altitudes, 

^ Messrs. Siebe Gorman, of 187 Westminster Bridge Road, make this 
apparatus. 
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just as one man is a sprinter and another a long distance 
runner, and another no good as a runner at aU. Physio¬ 
logical observation has shown that there are very wide 
variations between men as to their power to deepen the 
respiration, and maintain an adequate supply of oxygen at 
high altitudes. The reserve power of the heart too varies 
enormously, and the heart, above anything, requires training 
to make it competent to stand great exertion- Most of us 
have our muscles in much better training than oiu: heart 
and breathing mechanism, and we tire because we cannot 
get enough oxygen to the muscles, and not because the 
muscles themselves are exhausted. The man in perfect 
training can get enough oxygen for a certain period of effort, 
and inhalation of oxygen will not help him imtU the eflPort 
has continued so far that exhaustion of the heart and 
breathing mechanism has begun. Oxygen inhalation would 
not have helped Shrubb at the start of his Marathon race, 
but would have aided him greatly when he was becoming 
exhausted and stiff. The writer is indifferent whether 
oxygen is used by athletes or not; if they choose to try they 
will soon find out whether the advantage gained is worth ' 
the trouble and expense. The writer is content with the 
knowledge he has gained, that oxygen inhalation combined 
with exercise is a potent method of treatment in various 
pathological states, and to the investigation of that method 
and its effects, he and his co-workers have turned their 
attention. 

Leonard Hill 
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Remember that in all the millions permitted there are no more than 
five—five little lines—of which one can say, ^ These are the pure Magic. 
These are the clear Vision. The rest is only poetry.’ ”— Rudyard Kipuno. 

T here is, or was yesterday, much talk of symbolism in 
literature as of something special and apart, the 
exclusive property of poets of one particular bent. In 
France there arose a school, which has had in England its 
less notable echo, of men who called themselves symbolists 
and deliberately set themselves, by a cunning use of words, 
to fashion a pattern of what they wished to say. In this 
they achieved some measure of success; and they did much 
beautiful work neither because of nor in spite of their 
intentions, but just because they were serious artists ex¬ 
pressing the truth that was in them. But their efforts were 
doomed to ultimate failure, as must always be the case when 
one art tries to usurp the functions of another. Poetry is, 
when all is said, literature, the most explicit of the arts. 
These men tried to do the work partly of musicians, partly 
of those old decorative craftsmen for whom decoration was a 
mode of religious expression. Therefore they failed, and their 
movement is numbered among the things of a dead century. 

Yet if, in this narrower sense, literary s)Tnbolism has 
proved itself a phantom of brains too ingenious or perversely 
ambitious, there is a larger and higher sense in which poetry 
at its point of perfection becomes pure symbol. This is what 
Mr. Kipling means by the pure Magic, the clear Vision. 

All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music, 
wrote Walter Pater, in the book to which, perhaps, more 
than to any other in prose, we turn in the mood when beauty 
No. 6. 129 K 
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seems the only thing that coumts. He did not mean, he is 
carehil to explain, that the other arts try to usurp the 
functions or attributes of music; that poetry strives to 
emulate its rhythm, for only the winds and the sea can do 
that, or architecture to emulate its structure, for that is only 
given to clouds and mountains against the sky. He meant 
that in music is most often that perfect fusion of spirit and 
substance which is the end of aU arts. 

And in poetry, in its rare attainment of this end, we 
have a perfect S5Tiibolism, not more perfect than that of 
music, but more distinct because, wrought with words, which 
for once help thought instead of hampering it, it has an 
absolute meaning for our intelligences as well as for our 
senses. “ The supreme character of truth and seriousness in 
the matter of the best poetry,” wrote Arnold in his clear-cut 
way, “is inseparable from the superiority of diction and 
movement marking its style and manner.” “ Thought and 
art in one,” he calls poetry in the same famous essay. It is 
only once and again that the thought is essential and eternal 
and the expression adequate. But then one has the essential 
and eternal art 

This, then, for those who seek only the highest, is the 
supreme test: that they shall instantly feel that some eternal 
thought or mood has been stated in the only right way, that 
something which has been lying embedded in the conscious¬ 
ness of the world, an essential part of it, throughout the ages, 
has at last foimd its alter ego in the visible world of beauty. 

“Five little lines” are all that Mr. Kipling will admit. 
They are 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn; 

and 

" A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover!" 
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Five lines, it is not many out of the verses of the world. 
But one can add to them. 

One would like to point to a whole poem and afRrm, “ It 
is perfect.” Many come crowding, pleading, to the memory, 
but to each one has, at last, reluctantly to say, with the 
words of one of them, “ No, not thee I ” There is, however, 
a fragment of Sappho, not a complete poem, but all that 
lives of it. 

fjL€V a €r€Xdwa 

Kol nXl 7 ia 3 c 9 ) fJL€<T(U Sk 

vvicTcs, irapa 5* ^px***"* 

Syoi 8^ fjLova Kar€vS<i}. 

That makes nine lines, at least, of the pure Magic. 

Of course there are many others. But they must not be 
sought. When one is consciously on the look out, it is easy 
to mistake what is merely great poetry for this something 
higher. One will be led, perhaps, by the weariness of the 
unrewarded search to be too lightly satisfied. Or suppose a 
methodical person should attempt a chronological voyage of 
discovery. He will be tempted, after painfully wading 
through the dross of a barren age, to welcome any fresher 
and truer note as token of the highest inspiration, so that he 
will acclaim, say, Alison or Walter von der Vogelweide’s 
Under der Linden. Yet these, fine poetry as they indeed 
are, gain at least a little of their glory from their position as 
heralds of light. It is the historic estimate, that implacable 
foe of aesthetic philosophy. 

When you have once chanced on these symbols you will 
not lose them again. Each of us has some of them in his 
memory, according to his reading, and not necessarily he who 
has read most among accepted literature will have the 
greatest store. For they blossom capriciously, these rare 
flowers, and many great poets have never quite touched the 
point of ecstasy which brings them to birth. The examples 
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I shall give axe chosen for their personal appeal from poets 
of various artistic natures and various generations; for what 
has that which is eternal and universal to do with schools 
and centuries ? 

Christopher Marlowe, notorious for his inglorious end, 
wrote 

'^Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships^ 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? ” 

No mere description could have done what the poet has done 
here. Painters have painted Helen, sculptors have chiselled 
beautiful features for her. We look at their work and ask, a 
little incredulously, “Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships?” For Marlowe, by leaving her charms 
uncatalogued, by appealing to our imagination with this hint 
of the limitless power of Helen’s loveliness, has created for 
aU time the symbol of a beauty which can never weary us 
because we can never actually apprehend it, only know that 
it is something more than we have ever seen or contrived to 
imagine. Pedants will debate with zeal and acrimony the 
probabilities of an historic basis for the Iliad. Doubtless 
they do a useful work. Yet may we laugh at them, for we 
know that Helen is more than a woman of history, that she 
is eternal, a first cause. And with this knowledge we see 
that the Trojan war is more real than that which kept the 
Persian from the west or those which a hundred years ago 
settled the destiny of Europe. It is the type, perhaps, of 
the only just war. 

Apt to come to one’s mind with those wonderful Eliza¬ 
bethan lines are these of Mr. Yeats’, 

^^For there is no high story about queens 
In any ancient book but tells of you.” 

There at last has been said what has been vaguely felt since 
men, reading or hearing of Helen or Brynhild or Iseult, have 
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seen with the mind’s eye no woman of ancient Greece or 
Norseland or Ireland, but one of their own time and land, 
one who, they were wonderingly aware, appeared to other 
eyes than theirs as not so very different from her sisters. 

Two other times, at least, has Mr. Yeats given the world 
a new symbol. Once was when he wrote 

am haunted by numberless islands.** 

Much poetry, and fine poetry, has been inspired by the 
wanderlust, the ideal quest, the desire which must often come 
over imaginative men to seek in some new land, spiritual or 
actual, that which may assuage the longing of the soul. 
Think but of the songs the modems, men alive or but lately 
dead, have made of it—Stevenson, Henley, Arthur Symons, 
John Masefield, the authors of Songs from Vagahondia. 
Yet none of them has quite expressed this desire with the 
utter precision and rightness of that one phrase from The 
White Birds. And having found this symbol Mr. Yeats 
has found one also for the weariness which will inevitably 
come in dark moments of despair of ever finding even one of 
the “ numberless islands.” 

Mournful that no new wonder may betide,** 

he has written, and perhaps may be ranked with this a 
couplet of quite a minor poet, Ernest Dowson: 

"I was not sorrowful, but only tired 
Of everything that ever I desired.** 

Pre-eminent, of course, among such things is Shelley’s 

"The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.** 

The moods of man, however, are not aU of “ doubts and 
dreams and foiled desires; ” it is only because in such moods 
men fall most easily to the writing of poetry that lines that 
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express them are the first to come to mind. But others of a 
more active, vigorous natvne will equally stand the test, and 
I believe that, after all, we have the completely perfect 
poem, and expressive too of the highest temper of man, in 
Tennyson’s Ulysses. 

It may be a purely personal experience, but a certain 
passage of William Morris has never yet failed to excite me 
like nothing else in the literature known to me. It is 
towards the end of King Arthur's Tomb and culminates 
thus: 

" Iseult! again: the pieces of each spear 

Fly fathoms up, and both the great steeds reel; 

Tristram for Iseult! Iseult! and Guenevere ! 

The ladies* names bite verily like steel.** 

Possibly the sensation which these lines give me is the firuit 
of some unconscious association, some influence not wholly 
artistic; but if not, if they move others in the same way, 
they must be the living and flawless statement of the eternal 
joy of battle itself. 

That there is no one without whom the world could not 
do is often dinfied into us by dreary people anxious to con¬ 
vince us of our own unimportance. Nevertheless, there 
have been men—a few—^without whom humanity would 
have been incomplete. Such was Byron; and when Arnold, 
in one of the finest single lines in one of the noblest of all 
poems, wrote of 

"The pageant of his bleeding heart,** 

he did far more than make an apt phrase. To think of 
Byron is to think simultaneously of that line, and if there 
are things in his life and character that do not seem to fit 
it, we know by an intuition which is more than scientific 
knowledge, that they are not essential Arnold created the 
real Byron. Similarly Wordsworth, when he wrote 

"The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride,** 
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wrought a symbol, not perhaps of Chatterton, but of a 
cosmic personality, one of the eternal moods incarnate. 

There is a pious feeling against taking lines and stanzas 
from their original setting. It is urged that what a poet 
has seen fit to give us ought to be accepted as a whole or 
entirely rejected. That is mere sentimentality. The poet 
is nothing to us, what he intended to do is nothing, what he 
did is everything. By no means let the anthologists mangle 
poetry and serve it up piecemeal. They are sure to select 
the wrong pieces. But if for one’s own delectation a frag¬ 
ment is sufficient, why cumber oneself with the residue ? 
So many poems of not very unusual merit contain passages 
of the finest poetry, and it is common experience that one 
reads and re-reads these passages and stores them in the 
memory while the less alluring context is forgotten. And 
this is quite right, for a;sthetics is nothing but the elevation 
of the pursuit of pleasure to a philosophy. 

Above all, these passages of the “ pure Magic ” may be 
separated from their surroundings and kept apart in the 
jewel-casket of the spirit, for they are always complete in 
themselves; complete in beauty, complete in truth, and 
therefore perfect works of art. Who would add to that 
divine fragment of Sappho ? Tlie Old Age of Queen Maeve 
is a beautiful poem, one of the best Mr. Yeats has written, 
yet those two lines already quoted from it, 

" For there is no high stoiy about queens 
In any ancient book but tells of you/' 

are just as complete and a far more beautiful poem. Either 
in their place or alone they are perfect. The part is greater 
than the whole. 

Arnold’s theory of “touchstones,” test passages to be 
used in sifting the slag of poetry from the metal, was, how¬ 
ever it may have been criticised, fundamentally right. One’s 
main quarrel with it is that it provides no basis for the 
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selection of the touchstones themselves, and some, at least, 
of those offered in the Study of Poetry seem to lack the 
required pre-eminence. But if one made use of what I 
have called symbols, passages which no conscious intellectual 
process, but the rarer sense, insight, spiritual apprehension 
or what you will, marks instantaneously as eternal, absolute 
truths uttered in the only right way, one would have a 
definite criterion, which could not by any chance err 
on the side of leniency. Very little poetry brought to 
the test would, of course, be found of equal value with 
the touchstones, but a sense of proportion and a know¬ 
ledge of one’s own requirements in the matter of poetic 
excellence would settle what was to be accepted and what 
rejected. 

It is tempting to try to find such criteria for the other 
arts. To music, of course, the test applies more particularly 
than to poetry, for though there is plenty of fine poetry 
which does not qvdte satisfy the conditions, any musical 
composition which does not cannot possibly be considered 
fine or indeed anything other than bad. It applies to 
dancing, too, the most literal of all the arts, the one in 
which sjonbol and idea are most nearly actually identical. 
But any attempt to formulate a complete aesthetic, to bring 
the plastic arts into line, would call for a straining of 
analogy, a confovmding of functions, which is after all as 
much to be condemned in criticism as in the arts themselves. 
A reasonable basis for the ascertainment of poetic perfection 
should, however, satisfy us. 

And this may, I think, justly be called a reasonable 
basis, if only because it is not based on reason. For no 
critical logic can really explain these miraculous utterances, 
which are words used for once with absolute accuracy to 
express thoughts for once flawless of falsehood. We are 
conscious of something of apparently too spiritual a per- 
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fection to be the result of merely human artistry when we 
read 

" Now stand you on the top of happy hours^ 

or 

''Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy, far-off* things. 

And battles long ago," 
or 

"We gave love many dreams and days to keep." 

One eannot exactly say why, but such lines have a value 
quite different from that of the thousand others that there 
are of beautiful poetry. They are inexplicable by words less 
divine, and thus, in the only way possible for it, poetry has 
reached the condition of music. 

Metaphor made perfect, perhaps, will serve, if a definition 
is necessary: the symbolisation by an image of incontestable 
beauty of an idea of incontestable truth. A single word 
may work the miracle, as when Henley wrote 

"When you are old, and I am passed away— 

Passed, and your face, your golden face, is grey—" 

Suppose, for a futile moment, that he had written “ golden 
hair,” as there are literal people who would like him to have 
done. Then his rondeau would have been just a charming 
poem, nothing more, for those whom black hair or brown or 
red has in thrall. But by writing “ golden face ” he created 
a symbol, and tliis symbolism, this universality, suffuses the 
whole poem, which was made in a mood that might come 
upon any man. For if one woman’s face is more to a man 
than all others, it is always golden, whatever the coloiu* of 
its crown of tresses. It has ever been so. To Homer 
Aphrodite was the golden goddess. 

Things that are so because they are, not because on 
scientific grounds they must be, are the proper matter of 
high poetry. These symbol passages are never didactic or 
gnomic. They never contain any hint of the expression of 
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an opinion. For opinion, even when it happens to be right, 
is a temporal matter, just as right and wrong are themselves 
temporal matters. S5nnbols, on the other hand, belong to 
the region of pure truth, the facts of the soul which stand 
behind and outlive mere material facts, which are but 
illusions, ttolvto. ye'Ktos xcti xavra xovig xxl vavra rh fiy^hev, 
wrote an old epigrammatist. But above and below and aU 
around the little world of “ dust and derision and vanity ” 
there stands the eternal verity, the absolute. Once, and 
again is it made manifest in the voice of the sea or the light 
on the mountains or the light in a woman’s eyes. Once and 
again has a chosen one found the living word, the symbol 
whereby to make the wonder known to his fellows. 

One cannot conjure up the vision. One will not catch 
the goddess with the craftiest laying of snares. Yet if one’s 
chamber is swept and garnished one will be the readier for 
her coming. He with a well-ordered poetic diction, a subtle 
knowledge of words, will be apter to translate the mood 
should it arrive. 

And that, pre-eminently, is the characteristic of modem 
verse. Tennyson set a standard of verbal accuracy, to 
which, consciously or unconsciously, the majority of those 
who came after have endeavoured to attain. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, for example, who so constantly strives to get the 
effect he desires by an exquisite choice of words, has 
not seldom managed to produce lines which are to be 
distinguished only by the lack of something quite unde- 
finable from the divinest. A passage such as the following 
from Mr. John Davidson’s Ballad of Sir Lancelot would 
not so very many years earlier than it was actually written 
have been impossible. 

^^And yet not all alone. On high^ 

When midnight set the spaces free. 

And brimming stars hung from the sky 
Low down, and spilt their jewellery, 
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Behind the nightly squandered fire. 

Through a dark lattice only seen 
By love, a look of rapt desire 

Fell from a vision of the Queen/* 

The acknowledgment of science by art, the enlargement 
of the poetic vocabulary to include the terms which advancing 
knowledge has called into being, although it is often the 
cause of a rather metallic hardness and brightness, as for 
example, in much of Mr. Davidson’s work,^ has made possible 
the presentment of extraordinarily clearly defined and precise 
images. Beside this, and not really as incompatible with it 
as at first sight may appear, is the purification of diction 
which is the great work of Mr. Yeats and his followers, 
more especially Mr. Synge, who, it is not unreasonable to 
hope, may, if the capricious gods be favourable, have a more 
beneficent effect on our drama than any other prose writer 
living. 

And to take the work of the best men who are writing 
now, who belong exclusively to this century and came too 
late even for inclusion in Mr. William Archer’s Poets of the 
Younger Generation, it is full of the fruit of these influences. 
Here are lines for example by Mr. Walter de la Mare: 

“ Like an old battle, youth is wild 
With bugle and spear, and counter cry. 

Fanfare and drummery, yet a child 
Dreaming of that sweet chivalry. 

The piercing terror cannot see/’ 

Or by Mr. John Masefield: 

** A wind is rustling ^ soft and south,* 

Cooing a quiet country tune. 

The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon. 


^ I refer, of course, to Mr. Davidson’s earlier work. His latest pro¬ 
ductions do not seem to come within the range of a discussion of poetry. 
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Unquiet ripples lisp and purr^ 

A block there pipes and chirps i’ the sheave^ 

The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve.” 

Or by Mr. Gerald Gould: 

gathered with a careless hand. 

There where the waters night and day 
Are languid in the idle bay, 

A little heap of golden sand; 

And as 1 saw it, in my sight 
Awoke a vision brief and bright, 

A city in a pleasant land. 

I saw no mound of earth, but fair 
Turrets and domes and citadels. 

With murmuring of many bells; 

• , The spires were white in the blue air. 

And men by thousands went and came. 

Rapid and restless, and like flame 
Blown by their passions here and there. ...” 

All these seem to belong essentially to our century, with its 
insatiable curiosity, its many interests and activities. An 
exquisite discernment and presentment, at least of the outer 
aspect of things, belong to all three. And if one who has 
communed with the gods of the heights and depths, the 
•new great poet who is surely due, should come, might he 
not, with the diction he would most naturally use, achieve 
a more absolute unity of thought and word, symbol and 
idea, bring poetry nearer the “ condition of music ” than any 
before him ? 

Francis Bickuey 
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